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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths direct object of a Student at Cambridge is 
to obtain one of the degrees which are conferred by 
that University, in the faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Divinity', and Music. The first degree 
which is conferred in tbess faculties is that of 
Bachelor, and the vaat majority of Students become 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Axta. It 
is the object of this introductory article to describe 
in outline the course of a Student before he takes 
his degree j in technical language, of an Under- 
graduate ; and in such a manner and with such 
careful explanation aa to make, if possible, the 
whole subject clear even to persons who have no 
previous acquaintance whatever either with this or 
any other University. 

In order to obtain the Bachelor's degree it is 

' The degreee in Surgeiy and DiTinity being only granted 
to perEonE who have already giadaated, i.e. token a degiee 
in Arta, it will not be neceesaiy to allade again to these 
in this Introdiution. It is proposed to institute a degree 
of Bachelor of Bnrgei;, but the arrangeiiieiits for it are not 
yet completed. 

B,0. I. I 
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2 IJfTRODUCTION. 

indispensably necessary, (1) to reside for a certain 
period in Cambridge, (2) to become a member of 
the University by being admitted either as a 
member of a College, or as a Non-Collegiate 
Student, (3) to p^ss certain examinations. 

The period of residence ia measured by terms, 
i.e., the divisions of the year during which the 
business of the Univeraity is carried on- These 
are three in each year, the Michaelmas or October 
Term, beginning on the Ist of October and ending 
on the 16th of December, the Lent Term, beginning 
on the 13th of January and ending on the Friday 
before Falm Sunday, the Easter or May Term, be- 
ginning on the Friday after Easter Day and ending 
on the Friday after Commencement-Day, irhioh ia 
the last Tuesday but one in June. 

Statutes now under consideration give the Uni- 
versity power, within certain limits, to fix the 
beginning and end of each of the three Terms in 
the year from the Ist of October to the 31th of 
June; the three always to include 227 days at 
least, and the days from Good Friday to the 
Monday after Easter Day, inclusive, to be always 
in vacation. 

As the period of residence may commence in 
any of the three terms, it will be desirable to point 
out at which time residence may, generally speak- 
ing, be moat conveniently commenced. And for 
the [inrpose of a general rule, it will only be neces- 
sary to consider the case of Students in Arts, since 
these form the great majority. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

These Students are to be distlogaished as eitber 
Candidates £or Honours, or Poll men, that ia, Can- 
didates for the ordinary B. A. degree without special 
honour or distinction. 

The period of residence required in Arts is 
nine terms. Thus a person entering in January 
may become eligible for his degree in the De- 
cember of the next but one succeeding year ; he 
'who enters after Easter, in the March of the third 
year after ; he who enters in October, in the June 
of the third year after. But the three terms of the 
year do not all offer the same opportunities of ander- 
going the prescribed examinations. The final ex- 
aminations for the ordinary B.A. degree occur only 
twice a year, and a Foil man who enters in the 
Easter Term must wait an additional term before ho 
can be examined for his degree. For a Foil man 
who wishes his University course to be as short as 
possible, the choice is thus limited to January and 
October; and it is plain that he who enters in 
October has the shorter course, owing to the fact 
that the Long Vacation, as it is called, that is 
the time daring which lectures are suspended 
between June and October, enters only twice, 
and not three times, into his course. This then 
is a practical reason for entering in October for 
all such OS wish to arrive as soon as possible at 
their goal, that is, for all who believe themselves 
able to master in this time the subjects in which 
they are to be examined, and who aim at nothing 
beyond the Ordinary D^ree, ie., the degree of 
1—2 
o,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 



4 ISTROhWTIOlff. 

BELchelor of Arts elm ply, without special diatinction. 
And the couree of Kxami nations for this Ordinary 
Degree is in truth not so diJEcuIt but that any 
peraon of common abilities, and common preliminary 
training, with tolerable industry while at Cam- 
bridge, may reckon with certainty upon passing it. 
But for those who wish to win their degree with 
honour and distinction, which is the best time to 
enter 1 Such persons may desire their time of pro- 
bation to be aa long as possible, in order that their 
attainments may be the greatest possible. Ifow 
to Candidates for Honours in any Tripos a limiting 
period is fixed, in order to equalize the competition. 
The Honour Examinations are held only once a 
year. The Examinations for the Mathematical, the 
Claaaicftl, the Natural Sciences, the Moral Sciences, 
the Law and the Historical Triposes occur (mainly, 
at least) in June, and to be examined then in one 
of these, and gain a degree as well as Honours 
by it, a student must have entered on his eighth 
term at least, having previously kept seven terms, 
and nine complete terms, or, in the case of the 
Mathematical Tripos, more than nine, must not 
have passed since his first t«rm. The examina- 
tions for the Theological, the Semitic languages 
and the Indian Languages Triposes are held in 
January and February, and it is required that a 
Candidate for any of these who has not already 
obtained Honours in some l^ripos shall have entered 
on his ninth term at least, having previously kept 
eight terms, and that not more than ten terms shall 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 



INTRODUGTIOir. 5 

have passed since hia first terra. The student may 
therefore generally eecure the option of the shortest 
or the longest period of prejaration by entering 
after Easter. But College arrangements never 
encourage this, and in some cases they do not 
permit it. It is Bometimes not inconvement to 
commence residence in January, The most con- 
venient and usual time for entering the Colleges is 
October. The course of studies prescribed in each 
College begins at this point; and the Examination 
held in each Collie on the eve of the Long Vaca- 
tion, for those of its students who are not at the 
time undergoing any University Examination, 
commonly embraces the subjects on which lectures 
have been delivered from the October previous. 
Other considerations make it undesirable for an 
average student to commence his residence in the 
!Ekster Term, vhen the season invites to an antici- 
pation of the enjoyments of the Long Vacation, 
and the studies which go forward are less of 
the steady and quiet kind by which solid progress 
is made, than of the violent competitive kind by 
which prizes and Scholarships at the Colleges are 
won. It is not convenient that a young student 
should make his £rst acquaintance with the Uni- 
versity at so unsettled a time. In exceptional cases 
these considerations are of less importance. Non- 
Collegiate Students, who are only partially affected 
by College arrangements, may enter in any term, 
subject to the above-mentioned conditions as to the 
times at which the University examinations occur. 
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But even these students may in their first year at 
least derive more assistance from the College lectures 
-which are open to them, if they have entered in 
October, than if they have ohoaen either of the 
other terms for the commencement of their residence. 
A person is not said to be resident in the Uni- 
versity even though he be living in Cambridge, un- 
less he be occupying either rooms in College or one 
of the loc^ing-houseB in the town which have been 
licensed to receive University men, or be living 
with his parente, or, under special circumstances 
approved by the authorities of the University, with 
other friends or in his own or in a hired house. 
To avoid ambiguity, mention may be made thus 
early of Cavendish College, an institution recently 
founded and especially adapted for the purpose 
of enabling students somewhat younger than or- 
dinary uudeigraduates to pass through the Uni- 
versity course and obtain the University degrees. 
Its members are admitted to the University as 
Non-Collegiate students, and their residence at 
the College specially approved in each cose by 
the authorities of the University. Kot having 
the position and privileges of an incorporated 
College, it will not be included in any mention 
of Colleges in the rest of this paper ; and it will be 
left to the reader to distinguish ite members from 
ordinary Non- Collegiate students. Once resident, 
a student or pupil, that la, every member of the 
University under the degree of Master in some 
faculty, cannot go out of residence without the 
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written permiseion or exeai' of the Totor of his 
Collie, or, if a Kon-Gollegiate student, of the 
CenBor. Btudenta who have been guilty of miscon- 
duct are aometimeB seat avay for the rest of 
the term. As it ia the indispeneable conditioD of 
obtaining a decree to have resided nine terms, tlie 
effeot of this punishment may be to prolong by a 
term the period of undergraduateship. Residence 
for two-thirds of the term is accepted by the Uni- 
versity as residence for the whole, and no more 
than this ia necesBarjr in the case of Non- Collegiate 
students, but the Colleges usually require residence 
for a much tai^er part of the Lent and Michaebnas 
Terms, except for some urgent reason ; and if a 
statute now under consideration be adopted, three- 
fourths will be substituted for two-thirds as the 
minimum (o be accepted by the University. 

So much with respect to residence. We now 
come to consider the student's relation to his 
College and to the University, or, if he be a Non- 
Collegiate student, instead of his. relation to his 
College we have to consider his relation to the 
officers of the Board to which the University en- 
tnists the supervision of such studeots. First, then, 
as to the College. There are seventeen Colleges at 
Oaml^ndge, and they are very various in the advan- 
tages which they offer to their members. The 
selection of one College rather than another, or of a 
College rather than the position of a Non-Collegiate 

> This rale is often relaxed in the case of those who 
have token their first d^;ree. 
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student, id often made with a riew to otber than 
purely educational advantages. It being assumed 
that with whatever body a. student is connected he 
is equally likely to take a degree, both the etudent 
and his parents will often think comparatively 
little of the question, whether abler teachers are 
to be found in one College than another. The 
moat studious think of the prizes offered in a 
College, and as far as tbey take account of the 
better or worse teaching to be obtained, they regard 
it chiefly as affecting their chance of gaining high 
University distinction; the less studious think of 
little beyond the opportunities held out of living 
^ireeably in a congenial society. 

The incidental advantages of life at the 
University are for a large proportion of the 
students quite equal in importance to the intel- 
lectual culture or the information to be secured 
there. The opportunity of mixing with a consider- 
able society of young men of easy circumstances, at 
an age when intimacies are readily formed, in a 
state of freedom tempered by an easy and well- 
understood discipline, and by an obligation to do 
some intellectual work, is of high value to alt who 
come to the University prepared to use it. l^e 
arrangements of a College are particularly favour- 
able to close intercourse of its members one with 
another. The smaller the College is, the more 
likely is it that all its members, or at least all who 
are of the same standing, will be acquainted with one 
another, if there be no marked disparity of previous 
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edacation to keep them apart. The difSdent vil] 
thua find themaelves introduced into a society ready 
formed for them; those of leas culture, or force of 
mind or character, vill benefit by the superior 
average of their neighbours; at any given time, Bome- 
thing of a common tone, both social and moral, will 
prevail in the whole society of a moderate^sized 
College; and though this may change rapidly, it con- 
cerns those who are chooaing a College for an ave- 
rage student, to get such information as they can at 
the time, aa to the reputation of the undergraduate 
society of each College that is in question. This is 
not less important, and it is sometimes less easy, 
than it is to ascertain what reputation the Tutor 
has for stimulating the minds or guiding the conduct 
of his pupils. A person of greater force of cha- 
racter may be more independent of these considera- 
tions. If his choice is not determined, by personal 
connexion or the hope of prizes, in favour of a 
small College, such a student may prefer one of the 
lai^r, aa ofForing either greater variety of com- 
panionship, or a greater number of persons whose 
tastes and circnmstances are similar to his own. 
Members of different Colleges meet together in 
associations for religious, literary, social or merely 
athletic purposes; ties of school friendship, of home 
neighbourhood, or of family connexion, frequently 
unite members of different Colleges or different 
social sets in the University; and each new acquaint- 
ance may in its turn become an introduction to 
others; but all these causes together do less to 
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mark out the circle of acquamfatnca of khj one 
average ttndergraduate than memberahip of one and 
the same College. But if it is important to consider 
what the society is into which a freshman is to be 
introduced, it must also be considered how far he is 
himself a person likely to make what ia good ia the 
society bis own, and to withstand any temptation 
he may meet in it. What he gets from the society 
will very much depend on what he brings to it. 

What has been said ia but slightly affected by 
the difference between living within the walls of a 
Oolite, and living as a College trndefgradaate in 
licensed lodgings. The interval ia much larger 
which measures the difference between a member 
of a College and an ordinary Non-CoIleglate student. 
The latter does not necessarily come into any close 
association with the men of his own class. He baa 
no dinner in Hall, no compulsory lectures, no rule re- 
quiring attendance at daily religious worship, to con- 
nect bim with all other Non-Collegiate atudents of 
the same standing. If he chooses to restrict his inter- 
course with them to the narrowest limits, he will 
sometimes meet them at the rooms or house of the 
officer who baa the charge of them, at TTniverBity 
lectures or examinations, and possibly at College 
lectures, but hardly elsewhere. The only duty 
prescribed to Non-CoU^;iate students, as distin- 
guished from other undergraduates, is to call on 
their Censor on five days of the week at times 
indicated by him, and to s^ their names in a 
book kept for the purpose. At the lectures which 
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they attend in Coll^ea or va the Univemty, tbey 
are associated with members of Colleges. They 
have a common library and reading-room; cricket 
and football clubs have been for some time in 
operatioa; recently a lawn tennis club has at- 
tracted a large number of members ; other volun- 
tary associations may spring up among these 
students, as their number increases, to draw more 
closely together as members of one body those that 
wish to be thus united. At present the Union 
Debating Society, the Volunteer Corps, the Uni- 
vendty Football Club, and other University Associ- 
ations and Clubs, are as likely to bring them into 
contact with members of Colleges, as to draw them 
nearer te one another. The wider the area covered 
by tJiese organizations, the less likely they are 
to affect the condition of an otherwise friendless or 
diffident student. On the other hand, one who ia 
desirous of society, and has ordinary social power, 
need not long be at a loss for opportunities of making 
sufficient acquaintance to render his Cambridge life 
pleasant, as well as wholesome. Hitherto he has 
been assumed to be of the usual age of under- 
graduates, and tt) be living alone iu lodgings. If 
he ia older than usual, or married, or living with 
relations in the town, it makes comparatively little 
diderenco to him, whether he is a member of a 
College or not 

The student who has selected a College will write 
to the Tutor of that College; one who wishes te be a 
Non-Collegiate student will write te the Censor of 
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Non-Coll^ate students. The names of these officers 
will be found in the Cambridge Calendar; throngh 
them most of the buaiaess of the atudent with the 
College or the Board is condacted; to the College 
Tutor or the Censor the applicant for admission, 
and the newly arrived student or 'freshman,' should 
habitually apply for direction. At moat of the 
Colleges the candidate for admission must prodnoe 
acertificate' signed bya Cambridge M. A., attesting 
that he has heen examined by him and found to he 
qualified, and he must at the same time pay a 
certain sum of Caution Money, (the amount of 
which will be found tinder the head of College 
Expenses,) and an Entrance Fee, which varies in the 
different Colleges, and will be found under the 
head of each. If he is unprovided with a certificate, 
he may be examined by the Tutor himself, or by 
some other of the officers of the College. 

At some Colleges there is an examination held 
which every freshman must pass, before he can he 
matriculated; the subjectB of this examination are 
given in the Tutoi-'s circolar sent to applicants for 

' Form of Certifieate fat admiirion at CoUege. 

"I hereby certifj to the Master and fellowe of 

College, thst I haie known A. B. for — jeara, and have 
also examined him; and that I believe bim to be, both as to 
learning and moral ebatacter, a fit person to be admitted of 

CoUege in the UniTereity of Cambridge. 

(Signed) , MX 

of Collage, 

Cambridge." 
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admiseion. At Trinity College, in filling up the 
vacancies, the priority of right is given to thoBe wto 
acquit themselves with credit in the examination 
for SchoIatBhipB; for the remaining places there is 
oompetitiTe examinatioiL in March or April, and, if 
need be, a supplementary one in October, The 
Tutors receive the names of applicants on the 
understanding that they will present themselves 
at some of these examinations; the purpose of 
such preliminary examinations is to exclude candi- 
dates vho are not sufficiently advanced to profit 
by the most elementary courses of lectures delivered 
in the College. If the candidate be approved by the 
College Examiners, or his certificate be satisfactory, 
he is admitted, and his name is placed on the 
boards which are suspended in the College butteries. 

For Non-Collegiate students there is generally 
no preliminary examination, either by officers of 
the Board, or by a Cambridge or Oxford M. A. ; but 
the Board requires satisfactory testimony as to the 
character of the applicant and his fitness to become 
a member of the University. A sum of £3 Caution 
Money is required, besides an Entrance Fee of X3. 

A minor must be entered by authority of his 
guardian; if the candidate for admission have at- 
tained his majority references are usually expected. 

Being thus made a member of a College, or a 
Non-CoUegiate student, the freshman has to be for- 
mally enrolled as a member of the University. 
This enrolment, which is called Matriculation, does 
not, however, take place immediately on commenc- 

o,.,_..„,Goo;;l.- 
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iug residence, but on the dajr after the division, 
that is, the first day of the latter half of the term. 
The ceremony is performed in the Senate-House in 
the presence of the Begistrary, who receivee at the 
time from the Tutor or the Censor a fee for each 
student. This fee is paid hy & member of a College 
to the Tutor, either on entrance or in his first ac- 
count; by a Non-Collegiate student it is paid to the 
Censor before the Matriculation. 

The student's first business on arriving at Cam- 
bridge will be to procure himself rooms, if this has 
not been done for him already. The Tutor will 
inform him whether any sets of rooms within the 
Collf^ge itself are vacant, and if not, which of the 
licensed houses in the town can admit him. The 
Censor in like manner will advise the Non-Collegiate 
student as to the choice of licensed lodgings, and 
in special cases may take steps to procure special 
licences. In no case should the student engage 
lodgings without the consent of the Tutor or Censor, 
At some of the Colleges room is made within the 
walls for the freshmen by expelling the que»- 
tioaists, Le. undergraduates of the fourth year, into 
lodgings; but in the majority the freshmen are 
served last as being the laat arrived, and in many 
oases have to wait moie than one term for ad- 
mittance. Some persons prefer lodgings to rooms 
in Collie. They have one practical advantage, 
viz. that in them, as in lodging-houses anywhere 
else, the servant can be summoned at any time, 
whereas in College rooms there are no bells, and 
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the servants, who go by the nameB of gyps and 
bedmakert, are not constantly on the etaircase, but 
make their rounds at fixed hours. On the other 
hand, bo far from, there being greater liberty in 
lodgings, aa might be supposed, there is somewhat 
lees, for the lock, which the lodging-house keeper 
is bound to turn at 9 or 10 o'clock, confines 
you to the house itself, whereas the closing of the 
College gate at the same hour leaves to those within 
liberty to range the whole College. Nor again does 
the student in lodgings taste the genuine flavour of 
College life ; besides, he will generally be at a greater 
distance &om Chapel, Hall, and the Lecture-rooms. 
Among the first and most indispensable steps to 
be taken after entering, is the purchasing of a cap 
and gown. Each College has its own pattern for the 
gown wombyitB undergraduates; for Non-Collegiate 
students also a distinct pattern is prescribed. The 
proper gown, with the cap, will be furnished by any 
TTniveraity tailor. The cap and gown constitute 
the Academic dress, and are to be used on all oc- 
casioQB when the stndent acts in the character of a 
member of the tTniversity or College, on all public 
occasions in the Senate-House, and in the Univer- 
sity Church of St Mary, iu visiting the Officers of 
the University, and the Master, Tutors, and other 
Officers of the College, at all University or College 
lectures, at the public dinner in the College Hall, 
and generally at the College Chapel. At Chapel, 
instead of the gown, a surplice is worn on Sonday, 
on Saturday evening, on all Stunts' days, and at 

L,. GoosL- 
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the evenuig service of the day before every Saint's 
day ; the surplice is sot worn on any other occasion 
by the membera of a College, and ia the case of Noq- 
Collegiate students it is not required at all. For 
the sake of discipline, the cap and gown are re- 
quired to be worn by all atudeuta appearing in the 
streets in the evening, aud throughout the whole of 
Sunday, These rules are strictly maintained, and 
the freshman must not treat the observance of them 
as an unimportant matter. 

The XTuiversity in every respect deals with each 
of its members in the same way, whether he belongs 
to a College or is a N'on^Collegiate student; the 
difference between the two classes consists in the 
fewer points of contact between the Kon~Collegiate 
student and the Censor, as compared with those 
between the Collegiate student and the College 
through its authorities and institutions. 

The University is to be considered, ( 1) as afford- 
ing instruction ; (2) as holding examinations ; (3) as 
conferring degrees, prizes and scholarships ; (4) as 
maintaining discipline. 

1. It affords instruction, especially by means 
of a staff of Professors, who deliver lectures in 
several public rooms belonging to the University. 
These are the 

' Begins Professor of Divinity. 
Divi- Lady Margaret's do. 

nity. ' Norrisian do. . 

Hulsean do. 
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Mathe- 
matics. 



Moral 

Science. 



Natural 
Science. 



Lucssian Professor of Mathematics. 
Plnmiaa Professor of Astronomy and 

Experimental Philosophy. 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 

Geometry. 

Sadleriau Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics. 

Professor of Moral Theology or Casu- 
istry. 

Professor of Political Economy. 

Professor of Zodogy and Comparative 
Anatomy. 

Professor of Botany. 

Professor of Geology. 

Professor of Mineralogy, 

Professor of Chemistry, 

Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, 

Professor of Experimental Physics. 

Professor of Mechanism. 

Begius Professor of Laws. 

Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England. 

WLewell Professor of International 
Law. 
History. Professor of Modem History. 

r Begins Professor of Physic. 
Medicine \ Professor of Anatomy. 

L Downi^Professor of Medicine) 
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' B«giuB FrofesBor of Greek. 
Lan- Professor of Latin, 
guages fiegiua Professor of Hebrew. 

and ■ Professor of Sanskrit 
litera- Adam's Professor of Arabia 
ture. Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 
Disney Professor of Arclueology, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
Thus a large number of subjects is constantly 
being treated by University Professors'. The unm- 
ber of Professors bas been considerably increased 
of late years, and tbe number of students in vo- 
lontory attendance at their lectures has been much 
mora than proportionately increased. 

2. The TTniversity holds examinations. If 
the stndetit nndergoes examinations in his own 
College, these are preparatory and subordinate to 
those to which he will be subject«d by the ITni- 
vereity. There is one such examination which 
all students who cannot claim the exemptions men- 
tioned below must pass before they can be admitted 
to a degree. This is the Previous Examination, 
better known, in the time-consecrated colloquial 
language of the University, as the Little<Go. 

This examination may be described first, as it 
a0ed« the average Poll man, secondly, as it affects 
the better prepared and more ambitious student. 

1 The Professar of Mnsic eiamines only, and therefore 
b not mentioned alMve as lecturing. 
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First, tihen, in. the ca«e of the average candidate 
for a degree without special distinction : it is held 
in June and December of each year, and at each 
time consists of two parts. The First Fart embraces 
one Gospel in the original Greek, one of the Latin 
Classics and one of the Greek (for example, two 
books <^ Ovid's Fasti and one book of Herodotus), 
with a paper of qneetions on Latin and Greek Grani- 
mar, principally with reference to the set subjects. 
In the Latin subject the examination is conducted 
partly vied voce, partly by printed papers ; in all 
other subjects of this examination, and in tihe 
majority of the examinations necessary for a d^ree 
in Arts, printed questions alone axe used. The 
Second Fart embraces Faley's Evidences ; Euclid, 
Books I., IL, IIL, Definitions 1—10 of Book V., 
and Frops. 1—19 and A of Book Tl ; Arithmetic 
and Elementary Algebra (as &r as easy Quadratic 
Equations of not more than two unknown quantities, 
and the elemental/ rules of Batio, Froportion and 
Yariation). A matriculated student in his first or 
any later term of reeidence may present himself for 
either part separately, or for both parts of the ex- 
amination, at any time of its occurrence. The Gospel 
and the Classics fixed for June in any given year 
are also subjects of the following December exami- 
nation. Though either part may be passed separately, 
both are required to be passed by «very student 
before he can present himself as a candidate In 
any of the more advanced examinations necessary 
for a degree. Thus a Foil man who has commenced 
2—2 
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residence in October ehould in general pass both 
parts in his first year; if he doea not pass 
in June, he can preeeat himself for examination 
in the Mme subjects the following December. 
If he then fail, he can go in again; but if 
hia failure has occurred in the first part, or 
both parts, he will be required to read other 
classical Bubject« for the following June. At eadi 
examination in each part a fee has to be paid. 
The TJniveraity impOBes »o penalty on a student 
who delays presenting bdmself as a candidate in 
this exan>ination beyond the proper time ; bat the 
College, o* the Mon-CoUe^ate Students' Board, may 
refuse to retain a student who has failed to pass 
the examination when, in the opinion of the officers 
who have the supeirTision of him, he ought to hare 
done so. It is necessaiy to observe that every per- 
son is required in writing his answers to conform 
to the rules of English Grammar, including Ortho- 
graphy; and no one is to be approved by the exami- 
ners who has failed to satisfy them in that respect 
Secondly, those' who intend to graduate with 
honours in any Tripos must not only pass both the 
First and Second Farts of the examination, already 
described, but they mnat also satisfy the examiners 
in Additional Subjects, viz., (1) Algebra (including 
easy elementary problems, proofs of rules in Arith- 
metical and Geometrical Progression, and Loga- 
rithms), (2) Elementary Trigonometry, and (3) 
Elementary Mechanics. This additional examina- 
tion may be passed either at the same time with the 
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bi'dinaiy Freviooa Examination or at any subsequent 
holding of the Previous Examination. 

The Previous Examination being intended for 
all students alike, and being placed early in the 
course, ia necoasarily easy. The standard ia low, 
and will be so ; but even advanced students must 
be care^l to observe that though low, the standard 
muat be reached in each subject, and that excellence 
in one will not be allowed to compensate for 
deficiency in another. 

The certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, if won at a School, and 
for the proper subjects, exempts a student from 
either part of the Previous Examination, or from 
that in the Additional Subjects ; and the same 
privileges are obtainable by means of the Senior ' 
Local and Higher Local Examinations. In these 
ways Students who are sufficiently well prepared 
may secure exemption from the whole of the Pre- 
vious Examuiation before they enter the TTniveraity, 
and may thus enjoy three years of uninterrupted 
study of the subjects in which they wish to graduate 
with honours. Selected Candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service are now exempted both from the Pre- 
vious Examination and from the Examination in the 
Additional Subjects, Natives of India may, if they 
prefer it, substitute for the Greek Subjects one or 
more of the Sanskrit or Arabic Classics or a se- 
lected portion of such Classic or Classics equal in 
amount to the Greek subjects, and for the questions 
in Greek Grammar questions in Sanskrit or Arabic 
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Grammar, with reference priudpally to the wet 
Bubjects in those laDgnages'. 

The cOQise of ezaminBtioD for the Medical 
Degree, aa it differs widely from tiie others, is not; 
treaXed in this Intiodoction. The great m^rity 
of the students graduate in Arte, and about half 
without Honours. 

After pas^ug the Frvrious Examinatitm, the 
candidates for Hononrs and the candidates for the 
Ordioaiy Degree have a diffemtt course before them. 
The former daas if they seek distiactioD in otte 
Tripoe only have only the exnioinationB for that 
Tripos to pass, and they jnay devote the whole 
remaining time excluBiTelT to the special eabjects 
which they find themselTes best able to master. 
They may, however, and not nnfreqaently do, 
endeavonr to achieve distinction in more than one 
of these subjects. Th<»e, on the other hand, who 
determine to try for the Ordinary Degree must 
submit to two more examinations. The plan 

> The qnestion is under the eonsidenitkin of the Senate 
whether (he mbstitiitica) cf other sabjects Im Greek or 
Idtiu shall be pemiitted to another class Ot Students. L 
Syndicate appointed to ccmsider the matter has leeranmended 
that in the case of tboie Candidates for Eonoars who do 
not take np both the Classioal Languages, Freneh and 
Geman be aooepted in place tA one of them, and luggested 
that the relaxation might be effectuallj limited to Candi- 
dates for Honours if, while the substitDtim) wm allowed 
without restrioticKi in the Pre^ous Eiaminalion, both the 
Classical Tiangni^es continued to be oUigatoij in the 
Oeueral Examination. 
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adopted hy the UntTersity for Buch students aBSumes 
that in most caaes two years will be spent by them 
upon the Btudies which it regards as essential to 
general education, that is, Divinity, Classics, and 
Mathematics, and an additional year upon some 
special pursuit Duriug the aeoond year, therefore, 
and generally at the end of it, there ia a second 
eiamination, known as the General Examination 
for the Ordinary B. A. Degree, after the peissing of 
which the student ia intended to devote his un- 
divided attention to some one special subject. It 
is held near the end of May and near the end of 
November in each year. The subjects are the Acts 
of the Apostles in the original Greek, one of the 
Greek Classics, one of the Latin Classics, Algebra 
(easy equations of a degree not higher than the 
second, involving not more than two unknown 
quantities, proofs of rules of Arithmetical and 
Geometrical Frogreasion, and easy Elementary 
problems). Elementary Statics, Elementary Hy- 
drostatics and Heat. As in the Previous Ex- 
amination, students are required to attain a certain 
standard in each subject separately. Two addi tional 
papers are set, one containing passages for trans- 
lation into Latin Prose, the other one or more 
subjects for an English Essay, and questions on 
some play of Shakespeare or some portion of the 
works of Milton ; students are not required to 
do these papers, but by doing them they may gain 
a higher place in the list This list is divided 
into four classes, the names in each dass being 
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arranged alphabetically. A student who feik at 
one such examination may go in again six months 
later, each time paying a small fee. After passing 
the Oeneral Examination at the end of his second 
year, the student has a year to devote to one of six 
specified departments of study, and at the end of 
that time must present himself for a final examina- 
tion, on passing which he becomes entitled to his 
Degrea These six departments are Theology, 
Moral Science, Law and History, Natural Science, 
Mechanism or Applied Science, and Music ; each of 
these examinations except the last commences on 
the Friday next but two before the General Ad- 
mission to the B.A. Degree in the Easter Term, 
and the list of those approved in each subject is 
published on or before the Thursday morning next 
before the same day. For those who are unable to 
attend one of these examinatious in the Easter Term, 
or who fail to pass it, another examination in each 
subject is held in the Michaelmas Term, except in 
the case of music. The Special Examination in 
Music is held on the Thursday and Friday uext but 
two before the General Admission to the B.A. De- 
gree in the Easter Term, or if Ascension Day be 
that Thursday, in the week preceding, and the result 
is published on or before the Thursday morning be- 
fore the same day. There is no second examination 
in the year for those who fail in this examination. 
The Special Examination in Theology embraces 
the following subjects: (1) Selected books of the 
Old Testament in the English Version, (2) One of 
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the Four Qoapela in tlie original Greek, (3) One or 
more of the epiatles of tbe New l^estament in the 
original Greek, (4) (a) The outlines of English 
Church History down to 1830. (6) A selected 
subject or period of English Church History. A 
paper is set in Hebrew, which 1^e students are not 
required to do, but b; doing which they may 
obtain a higher place in the List^ as well as a mark 
of distinction affixed to their names. 

The Speci&l Examination in Moral Science will 
henceforth embrace (1) Logic, (2) Political Economy. 
In Logic, the students are to be examined in the 
following books: Jevons's Blemeata/ry Leasotia vn 
Logic, cc. 1- — ^22, Fowler's Indueiive Logic, Mill's 
Logic, Locke's Masay on the Human Underetanding, 
Book m. and cc. 6, 7, 8, 12, 17 of Book iv. In 
Political Economy the books are Smith's Wealth of 
Natyyra (M'Culloch's edition), Books iii. and iv., 
Fawcett's Manual of PiMXvial Economy, Mill's 
Political Economy, Books I., ii., ill., and Oaimes's 
Character and Method of Political Ec&aomy. But 
between these two subjects the studeats are to 
make their election, and no student is examined 
in more than one of them. 

In the Special Semination in Law and His- 
tory, the student must choose either Law or His- 
tory, and no student is examined in more than one 
of them. In law the subjects are Justinian's 
Institutes in the original Latin, Lord Mackenzie 
on Roman Law, or the Elements of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan LaW ; any recent edition of Blackstone's 
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except oc 6 — 18 of Book iii. In History tbe 
stadente are examined in the OuUinet of Engliak 
Bialoryfrom the Nfrrmam ConquMt to the Accemon 
o/ George I V,ia.Hallaai'B Conadtiitumal Higtory, and 
in a period of European History, of vhich notice 
is given in the Efteter Term of the preceding year. 

The Subjects of the Special Examination in 
Natural Science (of irliich atudenta are to select 
one, and no student is to be examined in more than 
one) are, (1) Chemistry, (2) Geology, (3) Botany, 
(4) Zoology, each as defined in extent by a Schedule 
authorized by the University. In each of these 
subjects at least three papers are set. 

The Special Examination in Mechanism and 
Applied Science will henceforward be upon tbe 
practical application of the following subjects : 
Mechanics, including Statics, Dynamics and Hydro- 
statics ; Heat ; Mechanism, and the general prin- 
ciples of Machines ; the Theory of Structures, the 
Strength of Materials ; the Principles of Levelling 
and Surveying ; Electricity and Magnetism. Five 
papers will be set, of which two (on Mechanics 
and Heat) 'vrill be obligatory on all Candidates, 
and one (and only one) of the other three must 
be chosen. Each Candidate will further have to 
prove his ability to write an accurate description 
or specification of an instrument, machine or model 
exhibited, and to make a working sketch to scale, 
as well as to give satisfactory practical proof of 
his skill in the use of the tools or instruments 
required in the alternative subject he chooses. 
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The Special Kiuiuimation in Music for the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree is the same ob the Prelimin- 
ary Examination of Candidates for the Degree 
of Mns. Bac, The Snbjects are (a) Acoustics (as 
defined by a Schedule) (6) Counterpoint in not more 
than three parts, and (c) Hannony in not more 
than four parts. 

The list of the Special Examination in Theology, 
is divided into three classes, those of the other 
Special Examinations into two, the names in the 
first class being placed in order of merit, and those 
in the second alphabetically. 

The Honour Examinations held annually for 
the degree in Arts are of course of a much severer 
charatjter. Into these flock annually the ablest 
young men, ■wha four or five years earlier were the 
admiration of their schoolfellows, and who during 
their University course have received all the in- 
struction that the best Tutors, and all the stimulus 
that a competition well known to be severe, can 
give. As there can be here no reason or excuse for 
leniency, and the contest is one into which the 
cleverest youths in the country enter, it may safely 
be affirmed that even the lowest place in these 
Triposes is justly called an honour; and that he 
who wins it must have, at least icfien he wins it, a 
knowledge of the special subjects of examination 
considerably greater than is possessed by the 
majority of educated Englishman. Undoubtedly 
cramming will do much, and there are kinds and 
degrees of excellence which cannot be tested at all 
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by the metliod of examination ; but to take a good 
degree, aa it ia Bomewhat inaccurately called, re- 
mainB a fair object of ambition, requiring either 
abilities above the aveiiige level, or a course of 
Btfady industry pursued through Bome years. 

In saying this, we refer nioet of all to the Mathe- 
matical and Classical Honour EzaminationB, which 
have been long establiabed, and are passed annually 
by a large number of etudents. The Honour Ex- 
aminations in Moral and Katoral Science, first held 
in 1851, are of a similar character, and demand 
aimilar qualifications; they are held in high esti- 
mation, but do not rival in importance the older 
two. The Theological Honour Tripoe has since the 
year 1874 given a tide to a degree, and haa at- 
tracted a considerable proportion of the students 
who would otherwise have been candidates for 
Honours in Moral Science. The Law Tripoa 
(giving the option of a degree in Law or in Arts) 
has for several years attracted a rather large 
number of candidates, and that in History (serr- 
ated from Law in 1875) gives promise of growing 
importance. In addition to these, two entirely 
new Honour Examinations have been open to 
students mnce 1875, viz. the Semitic Languages 
Tripos and the Indian Languages Tripos Esamina- 

With a view to rendering it likely that a fair 
number of the best prepared students may compete 
for Honoiuv in more than one class of subjects, 
considerable changes have been lately made in the 
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arrangements of several of the TripoB Examinations, 
both bf dividing them into tvo or more parts and 
hj altering the time of their ocouireDce and the 
Htanding required in Candidates. The new regu- 
lations will affect the examinations to be held after 
January 1882. 

The A^thematioal Honoure Examinatioa is 
widely celebrated, and has given to this Univexsity 
ite character of the Mathematical University par 
eseceUence. It was instituted Wore the middle 
of the last oentiuy. It is now to be divided into 
three parts, of which the first and second will occur 
in June and the third in the January following. 
The results of the first will determine to whom are 
assigned Honours; according to the results of the 
first and second parts, taken together, the list of 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes will 
be drawn up, each of these three classes being ar- 
ranged in order of merit. The third part will be 
treated as a separate examination, to which those 
onl^ will be admitted who have been Wranglers in 
the list published in the preceding June ; the list 
will be arranged in three divisions, each in alpha- 
betical order. The Examination in Part I, is to 
be confined to the more elementary parts of Pure 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, the subjects 
to be treated without the use of the Differential 
Calculus and the methods of Analytical Geometry ; 
that in Part II. will include more advanced Algebra 
and Trigonometry (Plane and Spherical); easier 
parts of Analytical Geometry (Plane and Solid); 
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Differential and Integral Galculns, vitli easier 
parts of Differential Equations; Statics; Hydro- 
statioa; D^amica of a Particle; easier parts c£ 
Rigid DynamicB and of Optics; Spherical Astro- 
nomy. In Part IIL the Examination will embrace 
four groups of subjects, in which Pure Mathematios 
and Physics are not very unequally represented, 
and a student may be placed in the first division if he 
has shewn eminent proficiency in any one of these 
groups. In all the subjects of Examination there 
are to be introduced Examples and QuestionB, by 
way of illustration or explanation, arising directly 
out of the Propositions themselves ; and in each 
part of the Examination one paper will be devoted 
to Problems. 

The Classical Tripos is much less ancient. It 
was founded in 1824, and the first list contained 
only seventeen names, while the Mathematical 
Tripos of the same year contained sixty-six. It did 
not till 1858 confer a right to the degree. The 
average number of the names in the Classical !&ip08 
lists for the last seven years is sixty-four, while in 
the Mathematical lists it is ninety-four. The 
Examination is now to be divided into two parts 
and to be more comprehensive than heretofore. 
Each of the two parte will occur in June, and no 
student will be examined in both parts in the same 
year. The first part will occupy six days and will 
include passages from English writers in Prose and 
Verse, to be turned into Latin Prose and Verse and 
Oreek Prose and Verse respectively, and paasa{;e8 
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for translation from Greek and Latin Authors, to- 
gether with qneationa tLrising out of Buch passt^es ; 
and four additionai ahort papers containing questions 
on Greek and Boman History (including Literal 
ture), in Greek and Bomas Antiquities, and oq 
Greek and Latin Grammar and Criticism. The 
questions in this part will not require a. epecial and 
technical knowledge of the subjects included in the 
second part. For admission to the first part a candi- 
date is required to have entered upon his tifth term 
at least, having previously kept four terms, and, 
unless he has previously obtained Honours in some 
other Tripos, nine complete terms must not have 
passed since his first term. The period allowed is 
increased by a year for those who have already won 
Honours in some other Tripos. The list of those to 
whom Honours are aw^ded is divided into three 
classes, each of which is to be in alphabetical order. 
The student who has thus won Honours before his 
eighth term of residence is not thereby entitled to 
be admitted to a degree oven after the required resi- 
dence has been completed ; but he can compete in 
other Tripos Examinations after a longer period in 
consideration of the Honours already gained, or, if 
he wishes to take the Ordinary B.A, Degree, he is 
excused the General Examination for that degree, 
and it only remains necessaiy to pass one of the 
Special Examinations for it. A student approved 
in the firat part of the Classical Tripos Examination 
in his eighth or any later term of residence is 
entitled to the degree without further examination 
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when he has completed the necessary residence. 
Bat the best scholars, whether they have paned 
the first part in their second or third year, will 
commonly present themselves a fear later for 
esamination iu the second fta%. In sotie oases 
that will Le chosen as the means of obtaiDuig the 
degree at the end of the stadent'a oonree, but. its 
main importance will b^ong to it as a t«at of more 
advanced scholarship than is at all requisite for 
a degree. There will be one section {A) obligatoiy 
on all candidates, containing passages ibr translation 
from English into Latin and Greek Prose, and 
passages from Latin md Greek authors for trans- 
lation into English ; but as the whole field of 
classical study is too large to be traversed even by 
the moat able and diligent of those for whom 
examinations are instituted, specialization is en- 
couraged by the provision of four other sections, 
of which each student is to offer one or two but not 
more than two. Sections S (Ancient FhUosophy), 
C (History) and O (Archteolc^) will include each 
of them five papers of three hours, and in Section E 
(Language) four papers will be set, in addition 
to which any Candidate may send up, fourteen 
days before the examination begins, an English 
Essay on some subject comprised in the Section, 
and be examined viiA voce upon it at the discretion 
of the Examiners. With the exception of the 
requirement that all candidates must satisfy the 
Examiners in Section A, the five Sections are to be 
treated alike, and the list (which is to be in three 
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aJpb&beticBllj' arranged clasBea) will depend on the 
united results of them all. Those who are placed 
in the first class will have attached to their nameB 
marks to shew (1) the subject or subjects for which 
the first chiss was given, and (2) the subjects, if any, 
in which the^ were specially distdaguished. 

It used to be the recMved o[»nion, and for a. 
long time it was a just opinion, that Classical studies 
were little pursued or valued at Cambridge. That 
this has entirely ceased to be true is well known to 
all who understand the present -condition of the Uni- 
versities; but if any persons are still lacredulons, 
let them observ« how littie shorter the Classical 
Honour list is than the Mathematical; let them 
take notice of the University Scholaj^hips which 
are annually given for Classics, and contended 
for generally by seventy or eighty men, and of the 
numerous prizes constantly given for compo^tions 
of various kinds in Latin and OoA, rewards 
far outnumbering those offered fbr Mathematical 
proficiency ; let them also remember that no pre- 
cedence is now given to Mathematics in any one 
point ; and they will perhaps be convinced of the 
&ct that Classical Studies are now eqiially esteemed, 
and not much less practised at Cambridge than 
Mathematical. As » place of Classical scholarship 
and training, Cambridge is folly equal to Oxford. 
In other words, an average first-class man of Cam- 
bridge is fully as well skilled in the Latin and 
Greek languages, as an average firstr^lass man of 
Oxford, and there is as great a number of good 
8.0. ]; 3 
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scholars at Cambridge as at Oxford. This a 
is here made not as one which needa the support of 
evidence or argtunent, but as one which will be 
allowed at once by eveiy well-informed Oxford 
man, and will only be questioned by those who 
have not watched changes in the Universities. 
And it is made not in any spirit of rivalry to the 
sister IJniTersity, but as a &ct of the greatest prac- 
tical impori^mce to all persona desirous to find a 
market for their classical acquirements, and to save 
schoolmasteis from the mistake, at once serious and 
ludicrous, of sending their inferior scholars to Cam- 
bridge, as a place where they are likely to find 
little competition. It should most decidedly be 
understood, that persons who wish to avoid com- 
petition, whether in ClaasicB or Mathematics, had 
better not come to Cambridge. 

Of the Honour Examinations through which 
the degree in Arts may be obtained, the two exami- 
nations in the Ifatural and Moral Sciences next 
claim our attention. The Examination for the 
Natural Sciences Tripos will, in accordance with 
Kegulations recently sanctioned, be divided into 
two parts, the requirements as to the standing of 
Candidates aod the mode of classification in each 
part being the same for this as for the Classical 
Tripos. Moreover, Honours gained in its first 
and second parte will carry the same privileges in 
respect to a degree, or exemption from the General 
Examination, and in respect to the period after 
lyhich a Student may compete in other Triposes, as 
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Honours gained in the correeponding parts of the 
Olassical Tripos Examination. The first part will 
occupy five days, beginning on the Monday after 
the last Sunday but one in May ; the second part 
will occupy five or more d&ya, begicming on the 
Thursday after the last Sunday in May, In. each 
part there will be not only printed papers, but, in 
some of the subjects, a practical examination, in 
writing, or vivA voce, or both. The subjects 'ia~ 
eluded in the Examination are Chemistry, Physics, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Human Anatomy, and Physio- 
logy, or defined parta of these. The names of 
those who pass either part of the Examination 
with credit will be placed in three classes, each 
class being arranged in alphabetical order. In ar- 
ranging the Glass lost for the first part^ aggregate 
knowledge will be tahen into account ; in arranging 
that for the second part, the Examiners are prin- 
cipally to regard proficiency in one or more of the 
following subjects : (1) Chemistry, (2) Physics, (3) 
Mineralogy, (4) Geology, (5) Botany, (6) Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy, (7) Physiology,. (8) 
Human Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy, (9) 
Human Anatomy and Physiology;, in" estimating 
proficiency in any one subject aocount ia to be 
taken of so much of the other subjects as is cognate 
with it, and no one is to be placed in the first class 
for proficiency in any one subject unless he shew a 
competent knowledge of some other subject ; the 
subject or subjects for knowledge of which a Can- 
3—2 
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didate ia placed in the firat class 'will be BignMed in 
the published list ; aad a distisguishiiig mark is to 
be placed oppcaite the names of those lu the first 
class who have specially distinguished themselves 
either by general knowledge and ability, or by 
special proficiency in one or more of the anbjects ; 
in each case the ground upon which the disttnguish- 
ing mark is appended will be stated. In each part 
it Is provided that no cvedit is to be given to a 
fitndent in any subject of which lie shews less than 
a competent knowledge. 

The Honour Examination vt. Moral Sdence 
will hereafter be held in the week beginning on 
the last Sunday but one in May, and continue 
from Monday to Saturday, occupying from 9 to 1 2 in 
the morning, and from 1 to 4 in the afternoon of each 
day. Thus the whole number of papera to be set ia 
twelve. The subjects of extunination are Moral and 
Political Philosophy, Mental Philosof^y, Logio and 
Political Economy. Iiists of authors and books are 
published, which are intended to mark the general 
course which the exatninatioQ is to take in the 
several subjects, and in each department of the 
examination some questions will be aet of a special 
kind, having reference to the books on these lists ; 
but by other questions or theses proposed for essays, 
opportunity will be given to candidates to shew a 
more general knowledge of the same subjects, and 
of the works in which they have been treated with 
different views. The names of the students who 
pass the examination with credit are to be placed 
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according to merit in three classes, markB of dis' 
tinction being affixed to the names of tiose who 
have shewn eminent proficiency in particular sub- 
jects. In order to induce men to make their studies 
rather deep than multifarioiiB, it is ^umounoed that 
a student bringing up two subjects onlj may be 
admitted into the first class ; no credit \a assigned 
to a student in any subject, even for the purpose of 
raising his a^regate, unless he has sh«wn a com- 
petent knowledge of that sabject. 

If a student fail to obtain Honenns in the 
Mathematical, the Classical, the Moral Science, or 
the 14'atural Science Tripos, he falls back npon the 
Ordinaiy Degree. As this would otherwise involve 
the loss of a year,, the examiners aee empowered to 
declare such nnsuccessfiil candidates to have acquitted 
themselves so as to deserve an Ordinary Segreo, or 
to be excused from the General Examination re- 
quired for tiie Ordinary Degres. In the latter case 
the necessary delay is reduced to six months. 

The Law Tripos Examination will be held, 
according to new Regulations, in the week be- 
ginning on the last Sunday but one in May. 
Students who gain Honours in it are entitled to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or to that of Bache- 
lor of Laws at their option. Papers are allotted to 
(1) General and Comparative Jurisprudence, (2) Pas- 
sages for Translation, taken firom the sources of 
Boman Law, (3) Questions on Roman I^w and its 
History, (i) the English Law of Personal Property, 
(5) the English Law of Eeal Property, (6) English 
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Criminal Lav, (7) the Iiegal and Constitutional 
Histcoy of Elogland, (8) Public International Law, 
(9) EBsaya or Problems on the aabjecte of examina- 
tion. A list of books is from time to time recom- 
mended to candidates for examination. The names 
of those who deserve Honours are arranged in three 
olaases in order of merit; and uDBaccessfiil candi- 
dates may be allowed the ordinary B.A. degree, or 
be excused the earlier of the two examinations for 
it, provided that no such student is ito be allowod 
the Ordinary B.A. degree, unless be have csatiafied 
the examiners in at least four papers. 

The examination for the Historical 'Tripos, 
(Honours in which entitle to the B.A. degree,) will 
be held in the week beginning on the last Sunday 
in May. Papers areallotted to (1) English History; 
(2), (3), (4), special subjects, to be selected, generally 
speaking, from Ancient, Mediteval, and Modem 
History, requiring some knowledge of the chief 
original sources ; one of these special subjects to be 
always taken from English History; (5) Principles 
of Political Philosophy and of General Jurispru- 
dence, (G) Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History, (7) Political Economy and Economic His- 
tory, (8) Public Intemationfl] Iaw in connection 
with selected Treaties, (9) Subjects for Essays. 
lists of books recommended may from time to 
time be published, books in other languages than 
English not being excluded. The names of the 
candidates who deserve Honoura are arranged in 
throe classes in order of merit; and unsuccessful 
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candidates for Honours may be allowed the Ordi- 
■aaxj RA. degree, or be excused the earlier of the 
two examinations for it. 

Honours in the Theological Trijios entitle to ad- 
mission to the B.A. degree. The examination for 
this Tripos is held in Janitar^. It lasts seven days, 
and embraces in tlie first three dayB general papers 
on the Old Testament and Qreek New Testament, 
papers on Genesis in Hebrew, on the four Gospels 
with special reference to one selected Gospel, on the 
Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse, with special reference 
to selected portions, and on tlie Ecclesiastical History 
of the first six Centuries; in the last eight papers 
it includes the Book of Isaiah in Hebrew, selected 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Septua- 
gint, selected works of Greek and Latin Ecclesi- 
astical writers and modem Theological writers, Li- 
turgiol(^, the ancient Creeds, aud the Confessions 
of the Bucteenth Century with special reference to 
the Articles of the Church of England, and selected 
periods of Kcclesiastical History. Special attention 
is paid to the History of Doctrine during the periods 
of Ecclesiastical History (whether fixed or variable) 
included in the examination. In the papers on the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures questions of Criticism 
and Introduction relating to the different Scriptures 
and of Jewish History are included, as well as pas- 
sages testing the candidate's knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek. The paper on Creeds and Confessions 
contains questions on their history, text, and subject- 
matter, and that on Litnrgiology, questions on the 
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text and Babject-matter of tiie principal andent 
Litur^es and on the histoi; of Christian Worship, 
ivitli special reference to theBook of Common Prayer. 
No student is classed who has not deserved Honoi^ 
by hia work in the first three days of the Examinar- 
tion; no credit is ^yen to a student in any of the 
last eight papers unless he has shewn a competent - 
knowledge in that paper. The list in arranged in 
three classes, the names in each class being in 
alphabetical order. TTnanccessful candidates for Ho- 
nours may be allowed the Ordinary Degree, or be 
excused the earlier of the two examinations for it. 

There remain two other Triposes, Honours in 
which are a title to the B.A. degree, viz., that for 
Semitic Lauguages and that for Indian. Languages. 
Special facilities are given to students who have 
already obtained Honours in another Tripos, and 
wish to present themselves as candidates for either 
of these, a longer interval being allowed te inter- 
vene than between any two of the other Triposes. 
The examinations in the Semitic Languages and 
Indian Languages have been open te students since 
1875, but few Candidates have as yet prenented 
themselves. That for the Seitdtic Languages Tripos 
is held early in February. It extends over seven 
days. In Arabic, Hebrew (biblical and post-bibli- 
cal), Syriac, and Biblical Ohaldee, selected books 
and parts of books are proposed as special subjects 
of examination; but in the first three of these 
languages translation from nnspecified books and 
composition are also included. Papers are also set 
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in the Comparative Grammar and the Literary 
History of the Semitic Languages with special 
reference to a list of books published irom time 
to time. It is directed that the names of those 
who gain honours ttre to be placed in three classes, 
with alphabetical order in each class. No student 
ia to be placed in the first class, who has not exhi' 
bited a competent knowledge of two of the three lan- 
guages, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, and also of the 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lango^es. 
Unauccesaful candidates for Honours may be al' 
lowed the Ordinary Degree, or be excused the 
earlier of the two examinations for it. 

The Indian Languages Tripoa Examination be- 
gins on the day after that on which the Examination 
for the Semitic Languages Tripos ends. It extends 
over seven days. In Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindus- 
tani selected books and parte of hooka are proposed 
as special subjects; but in each language translation 
from unspecified books and composition are included; 
and, be^des papers on Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabio 
Grammar, the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European languages is the subject of a separate 
paper. Finally, there is a paper on the History of 
the Indian Languages, Literature and Philosophy. 
It is provided by the Eegulations that the names of 
those who gain Honours are to be placed in three 
classes, those in each class being arranged alpha- 
betically. TJnsuccessfnl candidates for Honours 
may be allowed the Ordinary Degree, or may be 
excused the earlier of the two examinations for it. 
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It will be seen that a student may take the first 
part of the Classical or of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos examination at the end of his second year, 
and at the end of hia third year either the later 
part of the same examination or the Honour ex- 
amination for some other Tripos, and that suocess 
in the two Honour examinations, whether in 
similar or wholly difierent subjects, is necessary 
to entitle him to a degree ; or, if after paaeing thua 
early the first part of the Iixamination for one of 
these Triposes the student declines a Becond Tripos 
competition, he is excused the General Examina- 
tion for the Ordinary E.A. Degree, and may pass 
one of the Special ExaminationB and obtain that 
degree. If the student wishes to graduate by 
means of a single examination for Honours, the 
standing at which he may compete is the same for 
the Classical (first part), the Natural Sciences (first 
part), the Moral Sciences, the Law, and the His- 
torical Triposes : for all these he must be in his 
eighth term at least, having previously kept seven 
terms, but nine complete terms are not to have 
passed after his first term ; for the Mathematical 
Tripos (first and second parts) he must be in his 
mghth term at least, having previously kept seven 
terms, but not more than nine terms are to have 
passed after his first term ; for the Theolt^cal 
Tripos (when the list is published) and for the 
Semitic Languages and the Tmlian Languages Tripos 
Examinations the student must have entered on his 
ninth term at least, having previously kept eight 
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terms, and not more than ten terms most have paated 
sinoe hia first term uuIesB he has gMned Honours in 
some other Tripos. The etanding of Candidates for 
Honours in more than one Tripos needs separate 
statement For any of the Tripos Examinations in 
the Easter Tenn the period allowed is lengthened 
by a year for a student who has already obtaiued 
Honours in some other Tripos. Thus one who has 
gained Honours in any Tripos at the end of his third 
year may compete in any other Tripos Examination 
(undivided, or first part) which occurs at the end of 
his fourth year. The time allowed for the Theological 
Tripoa is lengthened by two years for a student who 
has gaiued Honours in another Tripos. The periods 
allowed for the Semitic Languages and the Indian 
^JBUguages Tripoa Examinations vary according to 
the Triposes in which a place has already been won. 
One who has parsed the earlier Tripos Examination 
at the most usual time, tiz., the end of the third 
year, may, after gaining a place in the 
Mathematical, 
Moral Sciences, 
Katural Sciences, 
Law, 

Historical, 
or Theological 

Tripoa, 

succeeding Indian Languages or Semitic Languages 
Tripos. One who has at the end of his third year 
been placed in the Classical Tripos or passed one of 
the Special Examinations for the ordinary B.A. 
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degree may chooas between the first and second 
succeeding Indian Languages or Semitic Languages 
Tripos. One wlio has at the earliest time passed 
the Indian Languages Tripoa Examination may 
choose between the first and second succeeding 
Semitic Languages Tripos; and one who has at the 
earliest time passed the- Semitic Languages Tripos 
Examination may take his choioe between the next 
three Examinations far tiie Indian Languages Tripoa. 
No one may compete eaclier than the time allowed 
by the Begulations unless the Senate has passed 
a special Grace to enable TiJm to do so ; no one 
may compete later, unless {.on account of illness 
or other urgent cause, duly certified), the Council of 
the Senate has given him permission to degrade. 
No one can enter the same Honour Examination 
twice. Candidates who, though they have not de- 
served Honours, are declared by tho Examiners 
to have acquitted tiiemselves so as to deserve an 
Ordinary Degree, or so as. to deserve to be excused 
the General Examination for the B.A. d^p^e, 
are entitled to be admitted to the B.A, degree 
without further examination or after passing one 
of the Special Examinations for the ordinary 
B.A. degree respectively. Candidates who from 
illness or other sufficient cause have been absent 
from a part of a Tripos Examination may accord- 
ing to the merit of their performances be declared 
to have deserved either Honours, or an Ordinary 
Degree, or exemption from the General Examination. 
So much then of the examinations by which 
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a Arts may be obtained. But it is to be 
understood that mauj of the Honour EsaminatioDS 
are frequently undei^ne solely for honour, and by 
students who have already graduated. Most of the 
Colleges in filling up vacant Fellowships are princi- 
pally guided in the choice of men by the distinc- 
tions they have won. This is in many cases a main 
inducement to graduate in the Triposes, especially 
those in Mathematics and ClassioB. The other 
Triposes win their way gradually to such recogni- 
tion on the part of Colleges. Sach has its im- 
portance also with persons outside the "Univer- 
sity. Many men who do not aim at a Fellowship 
are glad to vrin. some dlstdnctioa and a degree to- 
gether, and therefore avail themselves of theae 
Triposes in preference to the Poll examinations. 

We have not yet exhausted the es:aminationa 
held by the University. It adjudges every year a 
large number of Prizes and Scholarships, which 
have been founded by private munificence. Of 
University Scholarships and Exhibitions there are 
sixteen foundations, which are as follows : 



Scholarships. 




Craven's ... six, value £80 per annum 


Battle's one, 


, £30, £35 „ 


Browne's one, 


, £21 


Davies's one. 


, £30 


Pitt one, 


£45 „ 


Porson one, 


, £70 


/Waddingtonone, 


, £90 
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iBoll'B ... etght, valae £57 per aim. 
Baroes one, ,, ^0 „ 
Abbott two, „ £60 „ 

Hebrew. Tyrwhitt's, blt, „ £30, £20. 

Theology. Crosse's, three, „ £20. 
International Law. "Wliewell's, eight, value £100, 
£50 per ammm. 

History (especially Ecclesiastical). Lightfoof s, three, 
T^ae about £60 per annum. 

Exhibitions. 
Astronomy. Sheepshanks's, one, value £50 per ann. 
Lumle/a, five, „ £15 „ 

Of the Classical Scholarshipa one at least ia 
adjudged every year, and as they are open to 
Undergraduates of every College, and of no College, 
and most of them to TJndergraduates of every year, 
there is a great gathering of Classical meti to this 
contest. Even those who have little hope of win- 
ning the prize may distinguish themselves so muclL 
as to attract notice, and the rest are glad to accustom 
themselves to examination, and to see how much 
they can do. The regulations affecting these Scho- 
larships differ in minor points, for which the Caiea- 
dar or the Ordinalionea must "be consulted. It is 
peculiar to the Person Scholarship that no student 
is eligible for it who has resided more than five 
terms. The papers set do not differ widely iironi 
most of those hitherto set in the Classical Tripos; 
but it is commonly supposed that greater value 
is attached in the election to biilliancy and ele- 
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gance of Bobolaraliip than in the latter examinatioii. 
The exandnatiim cornea on at the end of January. 

Of the Bell Bcholarahips two are annually 
adjudged. They are confined to students in tlieir 
first year, and to the sons of dei^ymen, unless 
none such present themselvea. In case of equality 
the poorer candidate is preferred. The Scholar 
binds hinmelf to take the degree of B.A. in the 
uBual manner. The examination commences on the 
Monday next afber the second Sunday in Lent, and 
the election takes place on the Friday after Mid- 
lent Sunday. 

For the Thomas Barnes Scholarship candidates 
must be Undergraduates in t^e &n% year, and must 
have been educated on the Fonndation of Christ's 
Hospital, St Paul's School, or the Merchant Tay- 
lora' School in the City of London, and have come 
to the University from one of those Schools. In 
the absence of fit candidates with this qualification, 
other Undergraduates in tiieir first year are to be 
admitted to the competition for that turn only. 
The Scholar binds himself to take the B.A. ilegree 
in the most regular manner. 

Candidates for the Abbott Scholarships must be 
Undergraduates in their first year, and among them 
sons or orphans of Clergymen of tiie Church of 
England who stand in need of assistance to enable 
them to obtoin the benefit of University Education 
are to bo chosen, if there be Ay sufficiently de- 
serving; if not, sons of Laymen, being Undergra- 
duates who stand in need of assistance, may be 
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diosen. Other things being equal, candidates bom 
in the Weat Riding of the Cotmty of York are to 
liave the preference. The Examination commences 
oa the Monday next after the Second Sunday in 
Lent. Neither of these Scholarshipa is tenable with 
a Bell Scholarship or 'with the Barnes Scholarship. 

The Tywhitt Scholarships for Hebrew are open 
only to Graduates. The examination commences 
annually on the second Wednesday in May; per- 
sons intending to be candidates are to send in their 
names to the Yice-Chancellor on or before May let. 

The CroBse Scholarships for Divinity are also 
confined to CTraduates. The examination takes place 
annually after the division of the Michaelmas Term. 

The Wheweil Scholarships for International law 
are open to all persons under twenty-five years of 
age. Every person elected is entitled, and, if not 
already a member of some College in Cambridge, 
is required, to become a member of Trinity College. 
Each Scholar most reside unless he hold a diplo- 
matic or consular appointment under the Crown, 
or have obtained express leave of non-residenue 
from the Master and Seniors of Trinity College. 

Candidates for the Lightfbol Scholarships must 
have resided at least one year at the University, 
must be still in residence or have taken their first 
degree, and must be under 25 years of age. The 
Examination consists of three parts : (a) a selected 
portion of HistorJ^p studied, as far as possible, from 
original sources; (6) subjects for essays; (c)questions 
taken from or suggested by certain specified books. 
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For details the Calendar most be conaulted. Be- 
aidcB the name of the succesBful candidate, the 
^Examiners mny make honourable mention of others. 

The Sheepshanks ABtronomical Exhibition binds 
the student who wins it to become a member of 
Trinity College. It is tenable for three years on 
condition of residence or permission obtained to be 
abaent. It has been awarded nine times in twenty- 
one years. This exhibition, the two Smith's Prizes, 
and the Adams and Sedgwick Frizes are the only 
pecuniary rewards offered by the University for 
Science of any kind, but some of the Colleges 
award Scholarships and Fellow ships for Science. 

The Lumley Exhibitions are for Scholars of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, educated 
in the school founded by Elizabeth, Yiseoontess 
Lumley, at Thornton in the County of York, or 
in de&iJt of such, to others, not exceeding five in 
number, who should be nominated by the respective 
convocations of the said Universities. 

If the competition in the Mathematical Honour 
Examination be stiU somewhat keener than in the 
Classical, on the other hand the Classical men have 
more opportunities of competing for University 
distinctions. We have already spoken of the Uni- 
versity Scholarships for Classics ; we now come to 
the prizes offered in the University for Latin and 
Greek Composition. These are the following: 

The Chancellor's Classical Medals. Two gold 
medals, value fifteen guineas each, awarded ea«h 
year to two students who are of about three years' 
B. a. 1. i 
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standing from tiie beginniiig of their residence in 
the UniTeraity. The Eegnlationa for these med&U 
are now under couBideration. 

The Members' Latin Essay Prize, of thirty 
guineas, open annually for competition to all mem- 
bers of the Univeraity who are not of sufficient 
standing to be created Masters of Arts or Law, 
or who, being Students of Medicine, are of not 
more than seven years' standing from Matricola- 
tion. No Student who has gained this prize can 
be elected agtun to the same. The subject is given 
out at the end of the Lent rerm, and the exercises 
are to be sent in to the yice-Chancellor on or 
before the tenth day of Kovember. 

Sir W. Browne's Medal. Three gold medals, 
value five guineas each, awarded annually to 
three Undergraduates in the following manner: the 
first for the best Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho, 
the second fbr the best I^tin Ode in imitation of 
Horace, the third for the beet Greek and Latin 
Epigrams, the former after the manner of the 
Anthologia, the latter after the model of Martial. 
The subjects are ^ven out at the end of the 
Michaelmas Term ; the exerdses are to be sent in 
before the Slst of March. The Greek Ode is not to 
exceed twenty -five, nor the Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Porson Prize, One or more Greek books, 
annually awarded for the best translation into 
Greek Yerse, made by a resident Undergraduate, 
of a proposed passage in any standard English poet. 
The exercises, distinctly written and accentu- 
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atedg-and accompanied by a literal Latin Prose 
Teraion of the Greek, must be sent in to the 
Vioe-Cbancellor on or before March 31st. If the 
passage be from a tragedy, the metre of the trans- 
lation must be the ordinary Iambic Trimeter or 
Trochaic Tetrameter, as nsed by the Greek Tra- 
gedians; if from a Comedy, the same metre as used 
by Aristophanes. 

The Powis Medal. A gold medtj, adjudged 
annually for the beat poem not e^tceeding one hun- 
dred lines in Latin hexameter verse, written by 
an Undergraduate, who shall have resided on the day 
on which the exercises must be sent in, i.«. oo the 
31st of March, not less than two terms, or who shall 
at least be then in the course of his second year of 
residence. 

These are for Classical Compositions. The 
Hare Prize is awarded for an English dissertation 
indeed, but for one on a subject connected with 
the Classics, i.e. on a subject taken from ancient 
Greek or Koman History, political or literary, or 
from the history of Greek or Koman Philosophyw 
The candidates are to be Graduates of not more 
than ten years' standing. The prize is adjudged 
once in four years. The subject is announced in 
the Easter Term, and the Essays are required to 
be sent in in the Easter Term succeeding. The suc- 
cessful candidate receives £60, and is i-equired to 
print his essay. 

For General Literature we have also the 
following: 

4—2 
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The Harness Prize, adjudged once in three 
yean to an Undergraduate, or Graduate of not 
more than three years' standing from his first 
degree, who shall compose the best English Essay 
upon BOme subject connected with Shakespearian 
literature. The subject is to be given out before 
the division of the Easter Term, and the exerclsea 
sent in on or before the 31st day of January next 
following. The prize is £45, and the winner is to 
print his essay. 

The Le Bas Frize, awarded annually for an 
English Essay on a subject of General Literature, 
such subject to be occasionally chosen with reference 
to the hietory, inetitutiona and probable destinies 
laad prospects of the Anglo-Indian Eoipire. The 
candidates must be Graduates of the UniFeraity 
who are not of more tban three years' standing 
from their first degree. The subject is to be an- 
nounced in the first week of June and the Essays to 
be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor before the end of 
the next ensuing Lent Term. The successful essay 
is to be printed at the expense of the author, who 
receives £60 as the value of the prize. 

The Members' English Essay Frize, of the same 
value, and given under the SEune conditions as 
their Latin Essay Prize. The subject proposed 
for the English Essay must he one connected with 
British History or Literature. 

For the encouragement of English Poetry we 
have the Chancellor's English Medal, a gold medal 
annually adjudged for the best English Ode or 
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™ Poem in heroic veree, composed by a resident 

™ Undergraduate. The exercises are not to exceed 

¥^ 200 lines, and are to be sent in to the Tice- 

*% Chancellor on or before the 31st of March. The 

' ^ compositions by which this Priae, the Poraon Priw, 

i^f the Browne Medals, and the Powis Medal have been 

"i*' won, are recited in the Senate-House by their re- 

^ fpective authors on a day appointed for the purpose. 

' '^ The Seatonian Prize, for the best English poem 

on a sacred subject, is only open to Masters of Arts. 

!!■'' We now pass to the prizes for Divinity. 

Ic The Cams Greek Testament Prizes, two in 

i' number, each of the value of j£10, are open, the 

',k one to all Bachelors in Arts or Law who are not 

ii of sofficient standing to proceed to the degree of 

t Master, and to students in Medicine who shall 

t have passed the examinations for the degree of 

i Bachelor in Medicine, and are not of more than 

r seven years' standing from matriculation; the other 

I to all Undergraduates or Bachelors-designate in 

Arts or Law, who are not of sufBcient standing 

to be admitted by inauguration to the degree of 

Bachelor in Arts or Iiaw. The examination for 

each of the Prizes takes place on the Thursday 

after the 8th of November in each year. Each 

examination is concluded in a single day, two papers 

being set with translation and questions on the 

criticism and interpretation of the Greek Testament. 

If o successful candidate can compete a second time. 

The Scholefield Prize is given each year for 

the beat knowledge of the Greek Testament and 
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Septua^t shewn by any of the Bachelors who 
have gained a place in tbe first clasH of the Theolo- 
gical Tripos for that year. It is of the value of £15. 
Dr Jeremie's Beptuagint Frizes, two in number, 
are open for competition to all members of the 
UniTeraity, who, having oonuoeiiced residence, aro 
not of more than three years' standing from their 
first degree. The examination is concluded in one 
day. Due notice is given of the day, which is 
always in the latter half of the Michaelmas Term. 
Special subjects for examination in each year are 
annoonced in the previous year, and are taken 
&om the Old Testament in the Septua^nt version, 
the Apocryphal books, the works of Fhilo and 
Josephus, and other Hellenistic writings. The 
examination is directed mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, to the selected books. It embraces trans- 
lations and questions on the history, criticism and 
interpretation of the books, on the relation of the 
Septuagint version to the Hebrew original, and 
on the fragnients of the other Greek versions. 
The Prizes are the yearly product of a sum of 

The Hebrew Priie is given for the best know- 
ledge of Hebrew. Immediately after the Theo- 
logicfd Tripos Examination, a paper is set to those 
candidates for Honours in the Theological Tripos 
who may wish to go in for it, but marks obtained 
in it are not taken into account in determining the 
places in the Tripos. This paper contains gram- 
matical questiouB in Hebrew, and pieces for point- 
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ing and for translation into Hebrew. The best 
competitor in this paper who has also gained a 
place in the first claBS in the Theolc^icaL Tripos 
receives the Hebrew Prize, which is of the value 
of £15. Besides awarding the Prize, the Examiners 
also publish a list of those candidates who have 
passed satisfactorily in Hebrew. 

The Evans Prize, being the proceeds of a capita 
sum of £300, is given annually to that student 
ajnong the candidatesfor Honours in the Theological 
Tripos, who, being in the first class in the Tripos, is 
j udged by the Examiners to stand first in the papers 
on Ecclesiastical History and the Greek and lAtin 
Tathers. 

The NorriMBn Prize is adjudged once in five 
years for the best Prose English Essay on a sacred 
subject. The subject is announced on or before 
December 1, and the exercises must be sent in to 
the Y ice-Chancellor on or before the 30th of April 
following. The candidatea are Graduates of not 
more than thirteen years' standing from admissifm 
to their first degrees. The successful Essay is printed 
and published. The value of the prize is £60. 

The Hulsean Prize, value nearly £80, is ad- 
judged annually for the best English Dissertation 
on Christian Evidences written by a member of the 
University under the degree or standing of M.A. 
The subject is announced on Kev Year's Day, 
and the dissertations are to be sent in to the 
Tice-Chancellor, or to the Master of Trinity or 
St John's, in the ensuing October, The successful 
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essaif is to be printed at tbe expense of the antLor, 
and he cannot compete again. 

The Kaye Prize, value £60, is adjudged once in 
four years for the best English Dissertation upon 
some subject relating to ancient Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, or to the Canon of Scripture, or important 
points of Biblical Criticism. The competition is 
open to Graduates of not more than ten years' 
standing &om their £rst degree. The subject is 
announced in December, and the exercises must be 
sent in on or before the 31st of the following 
October. The snccessfol essay is printed and pub- 
lished at the expense of the author. 

The Maitland Prize is adjudged once in three 
years for the best Essay on some subject connected 
'with Missions and the Propagation of the Qospel. 
It \a open to Graduates of not more than ten years' 
standing from their first degrees. The subject is 
announced in the Michaelmas Term, and exercises 
must be sent in on or before the 10th day of the 
folloving November, The 'successful competitor 
receives £90, and pays the cost of printing, and 
distributes 1 50 copies according to the provisions 
of the Foundation. 

The Bumey Prize is awarded annually to a 
Graduate of the University who is not of more than 
three years' standing firom admission to hia first 
d^;ree for the best Essay "on some moral or meta- 
physical Eubjeot, on the Existence, Nature, and 
Attributes of God, or on the Truth and Evidence of 
the Christian Beligion." The successful candidate 
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receives about £105, and is required to print his 
eisay. 

ThiB may be tbe place to mention the Win- 
chester Eeading Prizes, two in each year, value, 
£15 each, awarded to etudeuts who have resided 
not less than eight Terms, nor more than fourteen, 
and have fulfilled certain other conditions, for the 
best reading in public of passages of English books 
some of which are announced beforehand. The 
English Bible and the Liturgy are always included 
in the special list of books from which passages may 
be oboseu. 

For Mathematics we have : 

The Smith's Prizes, value £33 each, which ac- 
cording to a scheme approved lately by the Senate are 
to be adjudged annually for the best two essaya on 
a subject or subjects in pure Mathematics or Mathe- 
matical Physics. The Candidatea are to be Bachelors 
of Arts of not more than one year's standing. 

The Adams Prize, value about £160, is awarded 
every two years to the author of the best Essay on 
some subject of Pure Mathematics, Astronomy, or 
other branch of Natural Philosophy. It is open to 
all persons who have at any time been admitted 
to a degree in the TTniveraity, The subject is 
announced in (die Lent Term, and the Essays are 
required to be sent in on or before the ISth day 
of December of the year next following. The Prize 
is awarded before the division of the following 
Easter Term. The successful author prints his 
Essay at his own expense. 
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The Sedgwick Prize is given every tbird year 
for the best Essay on Bome subject ia Geology or 
the kindred sciences. The couree of proceedings is 
thus illustrated. In the Lent Term, 1880, the sub- 
ject for the next Essay was given out; the exercises 
must be sent in to the Kegistrary on or before 
October 1st, 1882, and the Prize ia to be awarded 
in the Lent Term of 1883; at the samfi time the 
subject for the next succeeding Essay must be 
given out; and so on, every third year. Each 
candidate must be a Graduate of the Cniversity 
and have resided sixty days during the twelve 
months ending at the time the essay is sent in. 
The value of the prize is about £80. 

For Political Economy, the Cobden Prize, of 
the value of £60, is offered triennially to be com- 
peted for by members of the University who are 
not of moro than three years' standing trora their 
first degree on the first day of the Easter Term of the 
Academical year in which the subject is announced, 

A gold medal is given annually by the Chan- 
cellor, for Legal Studies. It is open to students 
who have passed the examinations necessary for the 
Bachelor's degree in Arts or Law, and are not of 
sufficient standing to become Masters, and to all 
students of Medicine of not more than seven years' 
standing from matriculation, who have passed the 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. 
This Medal cannot be won twice. Changes in the 
Begulations of the examination for this Medal have 
lately been proposed. 
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The Torke PriM, of nearly £100, is to bo 
given annuEtUy for an essay upon some Bubject 
relating to the "Law of Property, its Principles 
€uid History, in Tarions Ages and Countries." 
Candidates are not to be of more than aeren years' 
standing from their fii-st degree. The subject for 
each Essay is to be announced before the end 
of November in eaoh year, and the exercises to 
be sent in before the first of December of the year 



The reader has new before him a complete list 
of the rewards, pecuniary and tangible, which are 
bestowed by the University. He is not, however, 
to consider this synonymous with the rewards 
which may be obtained at the University. These 
are veiy far more numeroAa; and in fact the above 
list does not include at all those prizes which 
tempt the majority of the more ambitious men to 
Cambridge. The Scholarships and Fellowships 
which are bestowed by the separate Colleges offer 
the principal attraction, and no one of the prizes 
enumerated above, though the honour of winning 
them is great because the competition is generally 
large, is in pecuniary value at all equal to an ordi- 
nary Fellowship. We have also at length com- 
pleted our account of the University as an examining 
body, for it will not be necessary here to speak of 
the Local Examinations instituted within these few 
years and extended so as to embrace men and 
women of mature age; these more advanced exami- 
nations are at least as important to a considerable 
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class of Mghly educated persona as the earlier insti- 
tuted examinations have been proved to be to the 
many young persons of either sex vho present them- 
selves at either of two stages of their career, as 
under sixteen or as under eighteen years of age. 
By these Iiocal Examinations in their three stages, 
by its participation in a Joint Board for examining 
Collegiate Schools and for giving Certificates on 
examination to boys of the usual age for leaving 
such schools, by holding examinations aad ^ving 
certificates in State Medicine, and in the Art of 
Teaching, ant}, not least, by establishing eonnected 
oourses of lectures and examinations in many 
populous towns, the University endeavouis to 
extend to other parts of the kingdom that super- 
vision which it exerciaes over the studies of its 
own members. It is to be observed that within 
its own limits the University does this work of 
testing the knowledge gained by its students, and 
setting up in the papers of its authorized examiners 
a standard of the knowledge required, far more 
completely than it fulfils the task of giving in- 
struction. Ihe work of instruction, which belonged 
originally to the University alone, has in recent 
times, though with little formal change, been 
practically shared with It by the Colleges, which 
have however been both disposed and obliged 
by interest to conform to the standards of know- 
ledge set up by the University in its examinations. 
For some years past there has been a marked 
tendency to combination among Colleges in the 
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work of giving instrDction, especially in the snV 
jeots of Honour examinations, for whicli each Col- 
lege separately miglit have insufficient classes. 
The large multiplication of University examina,- 
tions has thus caused something approaching to a 
revival of TTnivei-aity instruction. The number of 
Professors also has been increased; Assistants Lave 
been provided for several of them; Readers have 
been appointed by the University to give regular 
courses of lectures in Eabbinic and Talmud ic litera- 
ture, in Indian History and Geography, Liaws of 
India, Telugu and Hindustani, and in other 
special subjects courses have been arranged under 
the authority of the University, the most recent, 
and not the least important, being on the History, 
Theory and Practice of Education. Moreover 
at least one College has appointed PrKlectora to 
be maintained by itself while offering instruction 
in special subjects to members of the University at 
large. But the changes already made in the propor- 
tion of University to College teaching are less than 
those wbichit is proposed to makeundertheauthority 
of the Parliamentary Commission now in operation. 
The establishment of six new Professor;* Is contem- 
plated, and it is proposed to add a much larger 
body of University Beaders whose instruction will 
mainly be directed to the studies recognized in the 
various Honour Triposes. University recognition 
has already been given to many courses in each 
Term of Inter- Collegiate Lectures given by College 
Lecturers, and now it is proposed to erect those 
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wh.0 give Buch Lectures into a distinct order of 
TJniveraity LectorerB, effectively controlled by the 
Univeraity, although principally maintained by the 
several Colics. The details of the scheme may 
be largely modified, but there is no doubt that 
the provision made by the XTniversity for in- 
struction will he made very much more complete 
than now in all or nearly all the lines of study 
marked out for candidatea for Honours. 

We proceed to speak of the University as 
conferring Degrees. And here it will be convenient 
to recapitulate the conditions upon which degrees 
are conferred. These are, first, to have resided 
a certain number of terms, in other words, to 
have bad one's name on the boards of a College 
or on the register of Non-Collegiate students for 
such a time, and to have actuaUy occupied, during 
more than two-thirds of each term for such a time, 
either rooms in a College, or authorized lodgings or 
houses in the town. Residence may be legally 
counted in the house of the student's parent with- 
out special permission. The number of terms re- 
quired alike in Arts, Law, and Medicine is nine. 
Illnesa is a valid excuse for the non -performance 
of this condition, provided that a medical certificate 
be produced, signed by an M.D, or surgeon, ex- 
pressly testifying that during a time specified, 
which must be long enough to have prevented 
the keeping of the term, the student could not 
with safety, on account of his health, return to 
Cambridge. It is however the pfactice not to 
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grant tlie remiadon of more terms than one, and 
that onlj after the actual commencement of re- 
sidence. A similar discretioii ia exercised in 
remitting a term which a student has failed to 
keep owing to any otiier urgent cause, distinctly 
stated in a proper certificate. The next condition, 
also common to the three &oulties, is that the 
student shall have passed the Previous Ezamina^ 
tion; an exception has been made lately in favour 
of Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, 
Thirdly, for a degree in Arts, the student must 
either have passed one at least of the Honotir 
ExaminatiooB, in Mathematics, in Classics, in the 
Moral Sciences, in the Natural Sciences, in Law, 
in History, in Theology, in the Semitic I<an- 
guages, or in the Indian Languages; or he is re- 
quired to have passed (1) the General Examination 
for the Ordinary D^ree, and (2) one of the Special 
Examinations in Theology, Moral Science, Law 
and History, Natural Science, or Mechanism and 
Applied Science; for a degree in Law, he must 
pass the Honour Lav Examination ; for a degree 
in M^diciue, three examinations; the first after 
pasung the Previous Examination; the second after 
pasuiig the first examination and completing two 
years of Medical Study; the third (now divided 
into two parts, which may be taken at the same 
time or separated by an interval) after passing 
the second examination and completing the conrse 
o£ Medical Stndy, which ordinarily requires five 
years for its completion. It is to be nnderstood 
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however that of the five years no part ia required 
to be passed in the University, but during any 
part of the time not passed in the University the 
student must have attended some School of Medi- 
cine recognized by the Board of Medical Studies 
which the University appoints. In the case of a 
student who obtains Honours in the Mathematical, 
Classical, Moral Sciences orlfatoral Sciences Tripos, 
four years of Medical Study suffice. 

Proper days for admission to the degree of 
6.A. of those who have obtained Honours in the 
several Triposes and of thoEe who have passed the 
examinations for the ordinary RA. degree are fixed 
by E«gulations which are now about to be revised. 
Those who are admitted at any congregation not 
fixed as proper for them by these B^pilations pay a 
higher fee for the degree. The principal days of 
General admission to the B.A. Degree at present 
are the last Saturday in January, the first day 
of the Easter Term and the last Saturday of the 
Easter Term. 

It is of little practical importance to the student 
to know the foi-ms observed in conferring degrees. 
It ia sufficient to say that a College Officer called 
the Frtelector or Father of the College accompanies 
to the Senate House the candidates who belong 
to his College, and that he presents on behalf 
of each candidate a paper signed and sealed by 
the Master of the College, certifying that the can- 
didate has resided the required number of terms, 
and another paper called the Bapplicat, signed by 
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the Praalector himself on the part of the College, 
and containing a request that the degree may be 
granted. If the required nine terma have not 
been completed, the Supplicat must explain the 
reason why they have not, and be accompanied 
by certificates in proof of the statement In the 
case of a Hon-Collegiate Stndent, the Censor acts 
as Pnelector, and the Chairman of the Non-Col- 
legiate Students' Board takes the place of' the 
Master of the College. The Supplicat la first sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Senate, and then to the 
Senate itself, on which the candidate, after being led 
np by the Prselector and presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor, kneels down before him, and receives 
admission in a solemn form of words. This cere- 
mony, however, only constitutes the candidate a 
Bachelor Designate; there remains the farther 
ceremony of Inauguration, which takes place on 
the second day of the Eaater Term. On this 
occasion the whole list of Bachelors Designate is 
read out, and they are then pronounced by the 
Senior Proctor to be full Bachelors. The amount of 
the fees required on taking the degree will be found 
under the head of University and College expenses. 
The University maintains discipline among its 
students, i.e. among all its members in statu jm- 
piUari, or below the degree of Master in some 
faculty, by the means of Proctors. These officers 
are two in number, annually elected, Masters of 
Arts or Laws, of three years' standing at the least, 
or Bachelors of Divinity. It is part of their duty 
e.a L 5 
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to keep watch over the behaviour of the Stndests, 
and, to assist them in this, four Pro-proetore are 
annually appointed. They inflict lines on those 
Students whom they find abroad after dark with- 
out cap and gown, and for graver offence they 
can inflict graver penaJties. They are attended by 
servants, who act as a kind of University Police. 
Every Undergraduate or Bachelor is bound to state 
to the Proctor or Pro-proctor, when called upon, 
his name and College, and if any other member of 
the Senate calls upon him to do the same, he is 
equally bound to do it. The penalties inflicted 
at Oambridge are fines, confinement within the 
lodging-house or within the walls of the College in 
the evening, rustication (dismissal from the Uni- 
versity for one or more terms or part of a term, 
which of coarse entails a prolongation of the time 
of undergraduateship), and expulsion from the Uni- 
versity. 

There are some public institutions belonging to 
the University, into which the members of it have 
the privilege of admisaion. (1) The Library, in 
which Undergraduates appearing in their Academi- 
cal dress are allowed to study, every day except 
Saturday, from I to 4 p.m., and from which resi- 
dent Bachelors may obtain, through the Tutor or 
Censor, the loan of books to the number of fi,Te 
volumes at a time, while any one above the de- 
gree of Bachelor may borrow on hia own account 
as many as ten volumes. Under exceptional circum- 
stances Undergraduates may obtain access to the 
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Libraty for purposes of study during the earlier 
hours of the day on the recommeadation of the 
College Tutor or Censor. (2) The FitzwilUam 
Museum, into vrhich tiie public geuerally are ad- 
mitted on five days in each week, in summer from 
ten to six and in winter from ten to four, and all 
Mem.ber8 of the UniTcraity, and friends accom- 
panying them, daily during the same hours, (but 
into the Library connected with it, which ia closed at 
four throughout the year, an Undergraduate can 
only be admitted on presenting a ticket signed by 
himself and countersigned by the Tutor or Censor). 

(3) The Observatory, open to all members of the 
University and their friends everyday (except Sun- 
day) between half-past twelve and half-past one. 

(4) The Geological Museum, (5) The Museum 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. To these 
might be added several Museums less generally 
interesting or accessibla The Cavendish Physical 
liftboratory is furnished with admirable apparatus. 
The Botanic Garden ia of great interest, and is 
well maintained at the cost of the University. 

The relation of the Student to the University 
has now been described with sufficient clearness, 
perhaps, to render the articles which are to follow 
intelligible, and in such a manner as to fill any 
gaps they may leave. Jfo attempt has been made 
to describe completely the constitution of the Uni- 
versity ; such a description would not only occupy 
much space and be difficult to understand, but it 
would also comprise much which is of no practical 
5—2 
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iioportance to the Student. He is mainly con- 
cerned with his College, or if he be a non-Colle- 
giate Student, -with the Board to which the TTni- 
versity entrusts the supervision of such Students; 
it is only at rare intervaJs that he cornea in contact 
with the University itself, and It has been these 
points of contact only which we have ondeavouted 
to indicate. 

The Colleges are foundations established and 
endowed at different times by private munificence 
to secure a studious leisure to learned men and 
education to the young. They are of later date 
than the TJniTeraity itself, but have in process 
of time grown into an intimate union with it. For 
a considerable time it was impassible to be a stu- 
dent of the University without being a member 
of some College. This restriction was removed 
firat by a statute permitting the establishment of 
Hostels, and again by a statute sanctioning and 
regulating the admission of Non-CoIIegiate Stu- 
dents. At present every Vndergradu&te is admitted 
either as a member of some College, or as a Non- 
Collegiate Student. The Colleges are seventeen in 
number, and difier from each other in countless 
det^Ie; the diflerences are described elsewhere; the 
present is the place for a description of whatever 
the student may require to know that is common 
to all the Colleges. 

Every College has a Head, who is generally 
called Master, but sometimes Provost or President. 
The Student has few personal dealings with him. 
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He perfonns the ceremony of admisaion to echolar- 
&bips and fellowships, and grave casea of miscon- 
duct are referred to him. Then come the body of 
Fellows, out of whom and by whom the Master 
is in most <aBea chosen. These are graduates of 
the University in receipt of annuities arising from 
the founder's bequest, and in possession of other 
privileges defined by statutes. The number of them 
is filled up by «lection, either by the body itself, 
or by the senior members of it, and generally from 
the graduates of the College; but in many of the 
smaller Colleges the practice has prevailed of taking 
graduates from without, when no wor&y candi- 
dates ofier themselves among their own students. 
In some Colleges the merits of the Candidates are 
tested by Examinatiop, but is. most the University 
Honours they have won are assumed to be a 
sufficient test The value of the Fellowship, or 
annuity of a Fellow, is commonly between X200 
and ^00 a year. Conditions are attached to the 
holding of Fellowships which vary in the different 
Colleges and even in the difierent Fellowships. 
Bestrictions imposed by the will of the difierent 
founders have been in most Colleges considerably 
relaxed within the last few years ; religious tests 
have been removed, as &r as they afibcted Lay 
Fellowships, and it Is likely that College Statutes 
now under consideration, while efiecting consider- 
able changes in other respects, will be passed in forms 
leaving in general no difierence in the conditions of 
tenure for Lay Fellows and for Fellows in Holy 
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Orders. Every College has tte preaentation to a 
certain number of livings, Tliich it is the cuatonL to 
offer to the Clerical FellowBin order of seniority; but 
in respect to theee also changes may be expected to 
follow from the altered circiunetances of the Colleges. 

The Fellows with the Master constitute the 
^veming body in most Collegea, thongh in some 
die government is in the hands of a section of this 
body. But the superintendent of tlie work of edu- 
cation in the College, and the authority to whom 
the students look up, is the Tutor. There is one 
or more of such officers in every College, and in 
addition to the duty of lectoring in the College, 
which he commonly shares with others, the Tutor's 
function is to maiotain discipline and control over 
all within the College who are in slalit pupiUari. 
The Tutor is generally a Fellow, and to aid in the 
work of instruction other Fellows or other graduates 
are generally appointed with the title of Assistant 
Tutors or Lecturers, whose business it ie to lecture 
and enforce attendance at their own lectures, and 
possibly in some degree to concern themselves with 
the general discipline of the Undergraduatos. Be- 
sides holding authority, the Tutor is a guardian 
and adviser to the Undergraduates, and it is to 
him that the student should go in any difficulty 
that may arise. 

Besides the Tutors, Deans are appointed from 
the number of the Fellows, who are charged to 
provide for the celebration of Divine Service daily in 
the Collie Chapel, and in some cases to enforce 
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the attendance of the students. In. the more im- 
poz-tant Collegea the Deans also share with the 
Tutors the general anperviaion of the conduct of 
the students, especially in taking care that proper 
hours are obseired for returning home at night. 

The TTndergraduatea of a College may be divided 
into the claBses of Scholars, Pensioners, Fellow- 
Commoners and Sizars. Noblemen may enter as a 
eepaj-ate claea, but fcAv, if any, do so; and the class 
of Fellow-Coram oners ia no longer an important one. 

The Bcholara are studenta who receive an an- 
nuity from the College, and enjoy besides certain ex- 
emptions varying at the different Colleges. Scholar- 
Bhips are given in reward of merit, and it is the 
fii^t ambition of a student to win this distinction. 
They may be won at some Colleges at the end 
of the first academic year, at others earlier or 
not so early. But the practice has within the 
last fevr years been introduced at many of the 
Colleges of offering a certain number of scholar- 
ships annually to be competed for by such as are 
not yet members of the University, These are 
called sometimes Minor Scholarships, sometimes 
Exhibitions, and ai-e in these cases stepping-stones 
to the ordinary and more valuable scholarships of 
the College. The parent who ia not in a condition 
to pay the whole expense of a College education for 
his son may thus be spared the anxiety which would 
otherwise be entailed on him, lest after the boy had 
begun his residence he should fail to gain a Scholar- 
ship. Scholarships are of various values, rising as 
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high as ^70, j£80, and even £100 per annam j but it 
is expected tLat ia new Gollega Statutes a limit 
will be set to the value of SohoIairEhipa to be offered 
to those who har« not yet commeDCed residence. 

The ordinary student of a. College, who pays 
for everything, and enjoys no exemptions, is called 
a Feneioner, i.e. a boarder. Sizarakips consist of 
certain emoluments and exemptions given to stu- 
dents in consideration of poverty as well as merit. 
Some of the Sizarships at Trinity and St John's 
ara of considerable value. The Sizar must of 
course occupy a position of infeiaority, as one 
avowedly poor in the company of richer men; 
but on the other hand, the very avowal of his 
poverty secures him iirom many temptations. 

Men of fortune, when they are past the ordinary 
age of Undergraduates, and still more when they 
are married men, may find it convenient to enter 
themselves as Fellow-Commonera. In this character 
they pay higher fees, and, in return, are either ad- 
mitted to associate on equal terms with the Fellows 
of the College, and to dine at their table in Hall, 
or are allowed more freedom than is allowed to the 
Pensioners who are of the ordinary age. But in 
such cases it should be a matter of ccumdecation 
whether the portion ^ a Kon-Collegiate Student 
is not more suitable. 

Hie duties commonly exacted by a Coll^^e from 
its students are attendance at Chapel and at lec- 
tures, and at the dinner in the CoIIe^ HalL In 
some Colleges the rules about attendance at Chapel 
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Lave been relaxed, or exceptions have been readily 
allo'wed, BO that It is hardly possible to m^e a 
general stateuieat of the amount of attendance 
required. The morning service on Treek-days be- 
gins commonly at half-past seven or eight o'clock, 
and so constitutes an ordeal by which the steadi- 
nesB of a man's character and industry may be 
tested, llie less regular and resolute prefer the 
evening service, the time of which varies consider- 
ably in different Colleges and at different seasons of 
the year. At some Colleges those who do not 
attend Chapel regularly will receive warnings from 
the Dean, and after repeated warnings will be in 
danger of punishment, such as being confined to 
gates, Le. beiog deprived of the liberty of passing 
the College gates or the outer door of the lodgings 
during some hours before they are closed for the 
rest of the students. At most Colleges it is the 
duty of the Scholars in turn to read the lessons, 
two Scholars being appointed for each week. 

Lectures lasting an hour each are delivered 
daily in most Colleges between the hoars of 9 a.m. 
and 12. As the students are in various stages 
of advancement, and engaged in various studies, 
they are divided into a multitude of classes, and 
it is not to be supposed that each student is 
engaged at lecture during three hours every day. 
Perhaps two hours a day may bo the average time 
exacted of a student by the lecturers. Nor is it to 
be imt^ined that by a lecture is meant a formal 
and continuous discourse delivered by the lecturer. 
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A. College lecture at Cambridge ia often mucli 
the same thing as a lesson at school, it being of 
course understood that the lectured are not subject 
to the restraints and diacipliue of schoolboys. If 
the subject be classical and tlie cla«3 not an ad- 
vanced one, an author is read, the etodents trans- 
lating in turns, while the lecturer interposes Ms 
oonunents as he sees fit. If it be mathematical, the 
students are often occupied during the whole hour 
in writing answers to written questions, or in 
solviDg problrans. When the audience is large, 
the lecture often becomes more formal in cha- 
racter, and in connection with Cbllege Iiectores 
on some subjects, such as Moral Sciences and 
History, frequent examination papers are set 

There k a public dinner in the hall of every 
College every Aa.j. In the largest Colleges there 
is a choice of hours offered, and in the Easter 
Term most Colleges adopt an earlier hour than 
usual for at least one daily dinner. A sufficient 
notice of the dinner will be found in the paper 
on College Expenses. Grace before meat is read 
commonly by the Scholars, and after meat by 
Scholars or by the senior Fellow present; 

Such is the routine of CoUe^c life, which goes 
on pretty uniformly throughout the Academic year. 
At the end of the May Term, i.e. at the close <^ 
the Academic year, have hitherto been held the 
examinations of the College, when prizes are given 
for proficiency in the different departments, and 
in some Colleges the Scholarships awarded But 
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the Ma^r ExaminaiJona, which formerly affected 
all classes of uodei^raduates in a College, now 
scarcely affect any of the Poll men, as they are 
commonly undergoing University Examinations 
abont the same time that these College Examinations 
are held, and the new Begulations for the majority 
of the Honour Triposes will further diminish their 
importance. In the meanwhile it is not to be sup- 
posed that the industrious student occupies all his 
hoars of study in preparation for public lectures. It 
may often happen that this is the best thii^ he can 
do, bat not always, and the spirit of competition ia 
BO strong, that the very best instruction is eagerly 
sought. It has therefore become worth the while of 
many diatingiiished men to become Private Tutors, 
and to receive pupils without reference to College 
connexion. It may chance that a College cannot 
command able lecturers, or the lecturers may 
want the axt of communicatiiig tbeir knowledge, 
bat the private tutor will not get pupils unless he 
be a man of recognised ability, nor keep them long 
unless he prove himself able to teach. It has 
therefore become with Honour men a common 
practice, and with Mathematical Htmoar men 
almost a aniversal practice, to employ a private 
tutor, and on the other hand it is very oommou 
for a man, after winning distinguished honours, to 
remain some years in residence, and take pupils. 
Accordingly the greater part of the reading man's 
time may be occupied in preparation, not for 
lectures, but for his private tutor, known also by 
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the alang name of " Coach." For some years paet 
efforts have been made by the Colleges to obviate 
for a large unmber of their students the need of 
private tuition. By subdivisioti of classes where 
they were inconveniently large, and by combination 
of dasses between several Colleges where they were 
inconveniently small, College instruction has been 
made much more efficient. A. -classical student 
fihould not generally u©ed private tuition, if com- 
position lectures as well as lectures on books be 
open to him in his owx. or associated Colleges. In 
some branches of Mathematics and in Moral Science 
and History attempts have been made to substitute 
series of examination papers set by the lecturers 
for the drill of a private tutor; and there is a 
general desire shewn to mate use of any con- 
spicuous ability for teaching in such a way as 
to give it the fuQest effect. The increase and 
graduation of University instruction, now under 
consideration, will probably in some degree further 
lessen the demand for private tuition. 

But few men in Colleges study between 2 p.m. 
and 4 or 6 P.m. in winter, or in summer, where 
dinner is early, during the earlier hours of the 
evening. So much time is given by the most 
industrious to open-air exercise and recreation. 
The students are English youths, and a large 
proportion of men have grown up in the great 
public schools. Athletic sports accordingly are 
pursued with ardour. In the boat-cluba of the 
sevend Colleges the science of rowing is studied 
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by as many meu with as mucli ambition, and per- 
haps even with aa mnch Beriousneas, aa are shewn 
in the study of the subjects of the Honour Triposes'. 
The Biflemen of Cambridge Univeraity have not 
been undistinguished. In the spring term, Lawn 
Tennis is everywhere prevalent, while Fenndr's 
Ground and the separate Grounds of many College 
Clubs are alive with Cricket or Athletic Sports; 
the annual boat-race at Putney and the match at 
IjOrd's between the Universities are known to the 
])ublic. More intellectual recreations are also to 
be procured. There is the Union Debating Club, 
with reading room and library attached. Musical 
Societies, especially a very powerful one known as 
the University Musical Society, Shakespeare Clubs, 
&c &c. Hardly leas numerous are the organiza- 
tions for religious purposes. Out of all these mate- 
rials the reader most form as vivid a picture as he 
can of life at Cambridge. 

' Boatmen maj oalj let the lighter kind of boati to 
those who sign a. atatement that they can awim. The river 
above Cambridge it de«p and dangeroaB^ and the lower part 
is also dangerous when Hooded. Students should assist in 
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UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
EXPENSES. 



Befobg enterii^ upon this head it muet be pre- 
mised that it is only a amall part of tbe expeme 
of a University education which arises Irom fees 
or payments that are alike for 'whole claasea of 



College arrangements are so framed as to admit 
of the Undergraduates living together, all something 
in the same way, and dining at a common table, 
but so as to allow a coi^iderable discretion to each 
in fixin g his own scale of expenditure and style of 
living. This is rendered necessary by the various 
circumstancefl of the several students, and any at- 
tempts to enforce economy or uniformity by strict 
sumptuary rules would be found aa obnoxious to 
parents as to the students themselves. They would 
be at variance with the principle that, inasmuch as 
students come to the University to learn among 
other things to exercise responsibility and self 
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gnidimce, they moat be dealt vith on the suppo- 
oition that they may safely he trusted with con- 
siderable independence. 

The social usages of the place also leave each 
individual much at liberty to live as he chooses. 
Persons whose means and scale of expenditure are 
very different mix tc^ether on terms of perfect 
equality, and in the University more than almost 
anywhere else an individual passes for what he 
is worth in himself. 

Owing to this variety in the style and expense 
of living, only a general idea can be given of what 
is necessary or usual, and parents must form their 
own estimate for the particular case from their 
knowledge of the tastes and disposition of their 
son, and of the style and comfort to which he has 
been used and to which he will consider himself 
entitled. 

At the present time the general style of living 
in England is more luxurious than it has ever 
been, and children are brought up in habits which 
would formerly have been considered self-indulgent. 
These habite tend to make young people easy going 
in money matters, and the parents in the well to do 
classes are even more eager about their sons' com- 
fort than the young men are themselves. Ifaparent 
comes to choose lodgings or to furnish College rooms 
he will often require more convenience than his son 
would have wanted. 

Wilful extravagance is not a general failing of 
Undergraduates, the oases of it that occur are few 
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in proportion to the whole number of the students, 
but an extravagant man ia always a conspicuous man, 
and thus a very small number of such cases gives 
an impression of the general expensiveneBs of the 
University which is not well founded. 

As a general rule, the more a young man is on 
terms of confidence with his parents on money 
matters, and feels that he is dealt with as libe- 
rally as is &ir with regard to the other claims 
on his friends, the less likely he is to spend more 
than he ought to do ; nevertheless, a well-mean- 
ing young man who has never had to manage 
for himself, and who while at home or at school 
has seldom had to deny himself any reasonable 
gratification, may find his bills at the end of a 
term much higher than he expects. He may not 
have carried in his mind an approximate account 
of his expenditure, and perhaps has not asked 
the price of what he has ordered. In such a case, 
it is unwise for a parent to shew such displeasure as 
is likely to deter his son from again confiding to 
him the full extent of his liabilities. The more 
kindly a well-disposed and sensible yoang man 
is treated, the more careful he will be, and the 
more anxious to shew that he can control his ex- 
penses. If no improvement take place, the foult 
must be laid, not to inexperience, but to helpless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, and it will be a question 
whether he have strength to change the style of 
living he has taken up, and whether a longer 
stay at the University is likely to be worth tlie 
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cost What Dr Arnold eaid of a public echool 
is still more tnia of the Universities, viz. that a 
oertala power of self-govemment ia presupposed in 
all wlio come to them, aad that those who have 
it not are out of place in such societies. 

Besides those who drift into difficulties from 
thoughtlessness, which gradually grows into selfish- 
oess, there are some o£ a worse deacription. There 
is always a certain proportion of the young men 
of the country utterly unahle to take care of them- 
selves, and with whom incontinence of money 
amoimts to positive disease ; tbese, whether at the 
University or elsewhere, are likely to go to ruin. 
Hie Examioations and discipline in a great degree 
deter this class of persons from coming to the Uai~ 
versity, but a case of this kind occurs now and then. 
The College authorities will under such circum- 
stances in general recommend immediate removal^ 
and parents are advised to act oa their repreeeuta- 
tions before ths evil has become very serious. 

It must bo understood in what follows that, 
when nothing is mentioned to the contrary, the 
expenses spoken of are those of a pensioner'. 
There are but few Fellow-Oommonera now in 
the University ; these are mostly persons above 
the usual age or married men, and no estimate 
can be given of their actual expenses. The neces- 
sary expenses of a Fellow- Commoner for tuition, 
' Pensioner meaiiB a penon who payi (pendo) far the 
board and inatruction ha recdves, while a teholar ia uniabed 
by the fouiidatioD. 
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commoDS (i.e. board), and CoIIt^ paymenia, exoeed 
those of a Pemioner hj a snm vaiying at different 
Colleges from j£24 to £50 a, year. Sizars generally 
get some assiatasce from the College eadotrments, 
the particolara of which may be learnt on applica- 
tion to the tutors; but in all cases a Sizar pays 
only £6 a year for his College tuition, whereas a 
Fenaoner pays £18 ; hence the expenses of a Siaw 
will be at least il2 a year less than those of a 
Pensioner, and he aJao saves a small sum in 
the quarterly payments to the College and Uni- 
versity. 

Besides the annual expefiditare of « student 
there is a certain mttlay necrasary in order to pro- 
ceed to a Degree, the items of which are as follows; 
CAUnON MONET, 

For carrying aa. any boarding establishment 
a Bam has to be provided for working capital. 
Traderaaen's bills must be paid at the end of the 
ourrent quarter and pupUs' accounts will not 
usually be settled till three months later. Henee 
a capital at least equal to one fourth of the aggre- 
gate of the College bills for a year is requireil to 
carry on the concern ; this most be provided either 
by embarking capital in the business or by taking 
payments in advance. The Colleges in their corpo- 
rate capacity enter into no business liabilities with 
the pupils'. The College Tutor is answerable for 

^ It is expected tbat under the Statutes notEbeing framed 
(|8So) (he liabiUtiea and Caution MoDej Kill be traoBfened 
to tiie GoUflgei. 
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hia pupils' College bilk to tlie Bursar ; he haa to 
pay them before they hftve all been paid to him. 
To provide capital for this purpose aad as a partial 
security against bad debts, the tutor receives 
" Caution Money" on the admission of a student : 
this is the same at all Colleges and is as fol- 
lows : 

£ 

For Noblamen apeciaU; entared as radi'... 50 

FeHow-CommonerB 55 

The Caution Money remains in the hands of 
the Tutor, and is not returned till a person takes 
his name ofi* the boards, or becomes a Compounder, 
Le. pays after his Dt^ree & sum, usually £25, to 
the College to retain his name on the boards for 
life, free of all annual charges. At some Colleges 
persons can compound after the B.A,, at othets not 
tUl after the M.A. Degree. 



ADMISSION FEES. 
In addition to the Caution Money, Students, 
on admission, or coming into residence, usually 
hare to make a payment to the College, which is 
not returned. The extrem.e amount is £5 ; it is 
more frequently £3, and at some Colleges there is 
no such charge. 

1 Ths dasBSB'of Noblemen u » lUBtinct ordar, aud nf 
PeUow-Commonen, have nsarlj disappeared. 
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MATKICULATION i 



By Graces of the Senate, it has l»een decreed 
that the Matriculatioa fees paid to the Kegiatrarr 
£br the Common Chest should he cts follows : 

£. I. d. 

ffoblemon 15 10 o 

FeUow-Commoner 10 10 o 

Penaioner 500 

Non .Collegiate Student 0150 

If a Non-Collegiate Student migrate to a College 
he pays a fresh fee to the University, 

These Feea are in some Colleges paid to the 
Tutor's account at his Banker's hefore the Matricu- 
lation takes place, in others they are charged in the 
College bill- 

FBE3 AT THE TWO PARTS OF THE PEEVIOUS 

EXAMINATION, THE GENERAL AND SPECIAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Before admission to each part of the PreTious 
Examination every Candidate is required to pay 
the sum of 25 Bhlllinga to the Common Chest ; such 
sum not to be returned to the Candidate in case 
of his not being approved by the Examiners. A 
person who fails has to pay a fresh fee when he 
presents himself again. The like sum of 25 shil- 
lings has to be paid by ea«h Candidate presenting 
himself for the General Examination and £3 3a. 
by every one presenting himself for a Special 
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Examination that ia, the final Examination in a 
particular branch of Study for a pasa Degree. 
These feea, like that for Matriculation, are paid in 
different w&ys at different Colleges. 

FEES FOR DEGREES. 

Each person who takes his Degree pays a fee 
to the University, a fee to the College, and a fee 
to a College officer called the Prselector, or Father 
of the College, who prepares the certificates, &c. of 
each Candidate, and presents him for his Degree. 
A complet© list of the University fees for the dif- 
ferent Degrees is given below. The College fees 
for the B.A. Degree vary from XI 12s. to M 12»,, 
and the fee to the Pnelector is very generally £,\ \». 

Persons proceeding to Degrees Jn Medicine 
must also attend lectures in that Faculty, for 
which fees have to be paid to the ProfesBors. 
Particular are given in the article on Medical 
Study and Degrees, 

TABLE OF FEES. 

Ordered by Grace of the Senate. 

That in lieu of the Fees now pajiable to the Common 

Cheat and to the Officers and Sert'iiiitii of the Uaireraity b; 

Candidates for d^reeg, the following fees onlj be paid to tha 

Common Chest, tii. 

£ I. d. 
(a) Oa admisnoD to the degree oC B.A. or 
LL.B. at the time or times of general 

admission 700 

(A) On admission to the degree of B.A. or 

LL.B. at any other time 10 10 o 
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(e) On admiaiion to tihs degree of M. A. or 
LL.U., whether the Cuidld»te ba > 
FeUow of a Callegs or not 

(ij) On adniiuion to the degiee of 8.T.B. 
orM.B 

(c) On kdmiuion to the dagree of M.6. 
when the Cuidid>t« is b BachdoF of 
Alia or Bachelor of Laws 

if) Od whaiBsioD to the degree of Mue. B. 

(jr) On admiseioQ to the degree of S.T.P. or 
LL.D 

(A) On adminion to ths 4^|T*e of M.D., 
iriielher tha Candidate be a Bachelor 

<rf Medinne oi a Master of Arts 

On admUaioD to the dcgrse of M.C., 
(Master in Surger;) with no previous 

When the Candidate is BA. or M.B. 
When the Candidate is B.A. and M.B. 
When the Candidate is M.A. or M.D. 

(f) On admiaaiOD to the degree of Mob. D., 

wheo the Candidate is Mus. B . 

(i) On admiBsion to tha degree of Mub. D., 
whan the Candidate has no degree . 



FUBNITURE, to. 

This item of coarse Tories considerablf. If a 
Student go into lodging ke has to provide house 
linen, orockeiy, gloss, and some articles of hard- 
ivare, as onlj actual furniture is found in the 
TJmversity lodging-houses. 

linen (sheets, pillow -cases, towels, and break- 
fast cloths) is generally brought firom home by the 
Student; the cost of the other articles osuallj 
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Ktngee fin>m £i to X12. Sometimes th« keepers 
of the lodging-liouges, or in Goll^^ the bednmkera, 
will supply a second-hand set of crockery, Ac. at 
% cheap rate. 

If the Student takes rooms in College he will 
have to buy fiimiture. A valuation of the articles 
\e& by the outgoing tenant will be given to him, 
aod of these he may take what he likes. The 
amount will be usually <dtarged in his first College 
bilL In some CoU(^:ee the fixtures, paint and paper 
are the property of the tenant, and are taken by the 
new comer at a valuation ; this item is called Income. 
In aome cases the fixtures, kc are the property of 
the College, and there ia no charge for Income. 

When a Freehman has to furnish rooms in 
College it is desirable that he should be assisted 
by a parent or friend. The expenditure under tliis 
head of course varies very widely. It is usnaUy 
the cheapest plan to take as much of the funiiture 
left in the rooms as is serviceable ; the lowest price 
at which a student can get into any rooms may be 
put at £15. In the majority of cases the expense 
ranges from ;£30 to £40, but to furnish large rooms 
handsomely will cost considerably mora 

About half of this outlay may be expected to 
be recovered. The better the furniture the larger 
will be the proportion got back upon leaving. 

Hie furniture left by a student, if rejected by the 
incoming tenant, is takefi. by the College appraiser, 
at a reduction of 2«. 6ij. in the £1. The student 
is not credited with the value till the new tenant 
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tas paid for it. For instance fiimititre left at Mid- 
summer, and taken by a new tenant in October, 
vili be cbai^ed to him in the Christmas bill, and if 
such bill be paid before Lady Day, the amount 
will be credited to its former owner at Lady Day. 

The coat of a cap, gown, and surplice, also 
oomes under the head of onginal outlay. It ranged 
from £3 to ^5 ; the gowns at the different Colleges 
vary in pattern and price. A second-hand gown 
can often be got at half the above piice. 

SUMMARY OF OUTLAY. 
The following is a summary of the ontlay and 
payments requisite for obttuning a degree, inde- 
pendently of the annual expenditure : 

^"^^™^- a™*. S^ 
£ I. £ (. £ •. 

Admiuioii Fee o o 3 ^ 5 ° 

Matricnlatiim F«e ig £ o 50 

PreviouB Ei. Fee a 10 a 10 j 10 

General Fiaminiitioii Fee ... 15 15 

Special ExammatioQ Fee ... 33 33 

Degiee Fee 7 o 7 o 7 o 

(hiifii. 

Cap, gown, and BoipUce 3 10 40 5 o 

Outfit. Grockerj, ^ 40 7 o no 

FnraiCDre (half the coat as re- 

preaentiDg the ultiinkte \om) 10 o 160 150 



1 Thia {« the ertiiiu>t« for a dzar in Collegem 
iof in Honoun. 
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The last item does not occur if tha Student 
goes into Liodgisgs. 

It is a good plan to pay in cash foi* the ontfit 
of a Stttdent in crockery, cap and gown, &c 
Dincoont is then got, and open running accounts 
with tradesmen are avoided. 

The friends of a Student will be further out of 
pocket during his career by the Caution Money of 
X15 which will remain in the hands of the Tutor 
as long as the Student's name is on the boards, and 
by the half of the cost of the furniture which is ex- 
pected to be eventually recovered. 

From the time when & Student's name is en- 
tered on the boards of the College, he is charged a 
small sum quarterly, which includes payments to 
the University library, and other charges levied 
per capita. Ko charge is made for Tuition until 
the Student has come into residence, but if the name 
of a Student is placed on the boards of a College 
and is removed withoui his ever coming into lesi- 
deace, £2 has to be paid to the Tuition fund for the 
quarter in which his name was placed on the Col- 
lege boards, and 10«. for each succeeding quarter. 



ANNUAL EXPENDITUBE. 

"We now come to the Annual Expenditure, and 
first we shall consider the items which come into 
the College account. 
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The tenniual paymesta for College Tuition of 
penions in statM pupUtari are uBii&lly as follov^ : 

£ I. 4. 

Nobbmui 13 6 8 

F«llo«-CoiamoiLer la o o 

PeiuioDar 6 O O 

Biichelor Fellow-CaDunoner . . . a 10 o 
Bftchelor of Art* i 10 o 

No paymoit for Tuition is required from aon- 
resident Bachelars, In the case of a Bachelor 
attending special College Lectures, additional feee^ 
maybe chafed. 

Undergradoatee are not charged the Tuition feet 
if tiiey do not reside at all during the TeroL If 
they reside for a short time or came up for Examiua- 
tion they are charged a portion of the fee. 



ROOM BENf. 

This is ihta head under which there is most 
diSerence of expense ia the different Colleges. In 
some Colleges it ranges from £i to ^10, in others 
from £12 to £30. At some Colleges the charge 
under the head of "Chambers" in the College ac- 
count includes assessed taxes, watw-rates, poor- 
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ratea, ha., as veil as the tiae of fixtures, &c. j at 
others these items are charged separately. When 
particular ioformatioa is required, it is best to apply 

to the College tutor. 



LODGDiaS. 

TOie rent of lodgings variee from £5 to jE16 
a term, for the ordinary accommodation of two 
rooms. It is fixed by a University Inspector of 
Iiodgiags. The price depends to a great degree on 
situation; rooms which are near tiiose Colleges 
irhich have the most students in lodgings fetch the 
hi^eet rents. 

An Undergraduate cannot be obliged to take 
rooms for more than one term. If be intend to 
change he should give notice at the end of the term, 
and if possible two or three veeka sooner. Sooms 
cannot be taken or changed unless the College Tutor 
sign a written permissioa. A Freshman should ask 
the College Tutor to take rooms for him, and state 
the price he is prepared to give. The Rent is 
supposed to include att^idance, but the servant 
expects a gratuity at the end of Term, varying from 
5». to £1. For the Regulations with respect to 
University Lodgings see the Compendium of Uni- 
versity Bulcs given to each Student on admission 
to reside. 
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The daily cbat^ge for dinner in Hall k regu- 
lated by the price of meat It Ib the cost price of 
IJ or 2 lbs. of meat, together with some additional 
payment for vegetables, pastry, and aometimea soup 
or fish, Sk, Hence it varies both at different Col- 
leges and at different times. It may be Bald to 
range from Xa. 6d. to 2s. 61/. a day, reckoning meat 
at lOd. per lb. What in some CoUegeB forms part 
of the regular dinner is elsewhere paid for as extra. 
It is convenient for th(«e who desire to live as 
economically as they can, to have the necessary cost 
of the dinner as low aa possible; but if the style 
and comfort of the dinner in Hall is not such as to 
satisfy the bulk of the Students, they will be more 
apt to dine elsewhere, which, besides being other- 
wise objectionable, entails additional expense. 

Bread, butter, beer and cheese, are supplied 
from the College buiterieg ; and in many cases, milk, 
tea and coffee ready made, soda water, Ac. are to be 
had also. If an Undergraduate gives no express 
orders, his bedmaker, if he be in College, or the 
servant of his lodgings, will fetch him the usual 
allowance of bread, butter, and milk for breakfast 
and tea, this is called his "commons;" if he 
wiah for more or less, he must give orders accord- 
ingly. He is not bound to have more than he 
wishes, and may, with permisuon, supply himself 
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from tiie town if he thinks fit. These items are 
comprised under the head "Steward" or "Butler" 
in the account. ^Extras in Hallare called "Sizings;" 
a " SiEiiig" seems to mean a "portion." 

Each resident member of a College receives 
weekly two accounts, one containing his bill at the 
"butteries," and generally including the charge for 
coals and any fines' he may have incurred; the 
other comprising the charge for the dinner in Hall, 
lor "sizings," and for any thing supplied to his 
rooms from the College kitchens. The object of these 
bills is to enable a person at once to check any 
incorrect chai^. These bills should be kept and 
added up at the end of the quarter, the amount 
of them should tally with the items of the Cook 
and Butler (or Steward) in the College account ; 
and it is desirable that any Student on finding 
an error or apparent overcharge should apply at 
once to the Butler with regard to the Steward's 
bill, and to the Cook, or Clerk of the Kitchen, 
with respect to the bill for Commons in Hall, 
Sizings, &c., and if not satisfied, should complain 
to the Steward. 

There is also in most Colleges a head of account 
called Tariously College faymenta, detriments, or 
aUocationa. This goes to defray various miscella- 
neous establishment charges, such as lighting and 



' Smftll fines are ]mpo««d tor being oat »!\Kr the gatei are 
■bnt, ileglecUiig to return booki to the College Library, sod 
other bM«chet of OoU^e nilei. 
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'wanning and keeping in order the pnblic psrt of 
the College (ie. the Chapel, Hall, Library and 
courts), printing, st&tioneTj, and the providing table- 
linen, plate, china and hardware for the tise of the 
Studenta. This item is sometimeB a daily, some- 
times a quarterly charge, and sometimes it is dis- 
tributed into various particular payments. Il 
varies in amount from £3 to ^5 in the year. Goals 
are supplied to Students in the College at a fair 
price. The lodging-house keepers fumi^h them 
at about Gd. a day; Students in lodgings may 
generally have them from the Collie, if they 
desire it. 



ATTENDANCE. 

Every set af rooms in College is uniler the care 
of a "bedmaker," who is generally a female, but 
sometimes a. man and his wife are attached to each 
staircase. At the Colleges where there is only a 
female "bedmaker," the attendance of a man- 
servant (called a gyp) may be had if desired. The 
payment for bedmaker varies from ^1 to £3 a term. 
A gyp usually receives ^£1 per term. Other charges, 
such as shoe-cleaning, 7«. per term, &o., require no 
explanation. 

The following ie a correct statement for a low 
amrage of the necessary espenses as contained in 
the C<dleg8 account, but it is not the loteeit pogribU 
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wnTD, as in some Colleges Rooms maybe had for £i 
a year. It has been calculated at theprices of 1&80, 
b^dng meat at lOjd per lb., and butler, mi]t 
and coals at the prices of that date. A sizar 
would pay only £6 for tuition instead of £18 
and something less than othera for College pay- 
ments, so that a sizar's College e^^enses may be 
as low aa £60 per asnom. 



BTUDBinrB NECESSARY COLLEGE EXPENSES, 

(Ti& TVRirar, BOABS aod Wabbiks). 

Jnmial. £. t. d. 

Tmtiini i8 o o 

BootDi, Rent lo o o 

Attendance, AweSBed Taxes,&0. 650 

Coatg 600 

Coll<^ pBTnienta E 7 4 

Coit of Livmg. 

Broad, butter and Milk fee breakfoii and 
Tea, and Dinner at £1 M. a week, for 
16 weeks, making the full 3 Termt' 

leddmce in the year. 47 fi e 

Iiaundmi g 8 o 



£78 6 



Besides these strictly necessary expenses there 
is one which frequently much augments the College 
bill, Tiz. the " Cook's bill," This includes extras 
in Hall, and all dishes foraished to an Under- 
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gra^Inate in bis rooms. Variona restrictions are 
made at different Colleges as to its amount. And 
ttere are Universi'ty Kegulations intended to 
prevent Lodging House keepers from receiving 
Dinners or Suppers for the student lodging with 
them ■without the snjiction of the College Tutor. 
(See the Compendium noticed, page 91.) Some 
Students spend little or nothing under this head, 
but £,5 per term is not an uncommon amount, and 
in manv cases it is very considerably more. ITndei> 
graduates have to send a written order for what 
they require. It is very desirable that they should 
order exactly the qvaritity they require, as a great 
deal of useless expense ts incurred by the unneces- 
sary quantities that are supplied. Game, &c. belong- 
ing to an Undergraduate can be given in to the 
College kitchen and an equivalent had when wanted. 
Some TJndei^raduates arc in the habit of absenting 
themselves from their College Hall. This of course 
involves an additional expense and it is generally 
regarded by the tutor as a bad sign : it often goes 
ah)ng with undesirable pursuits or connections. 

There is also in some Colleges a "Butler's extra 
bill " for liquors supplied to X7ndergraduatea : the 
amount that can be brought into the College bill 
under this head is usually limited. 

The general result of inquiries as to the amount 
of College bills comes to this. It is possible for a 
Student (a Pensioner) to keep his College bills down 
to j£80 a year; but to do this he must not only 
be very careful to order nothing more from the 
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bntteries or kitcheoB than he positively requires, 
and he most choose his lodgings or his rooms vith 
strict regard to economy. The difierenee in the 
least possible oost of living at the difierent CoU^ea 
scarcely exceeds £10, for thou^ the minimum, rent 
of rooms in the wsveml Colleges varies, yet a Student 
has the option ai living in lodgings. Taking the 
prices of 1880 it may be expected that a year's 
College bills of a Student living as the majority 
do will oome to about £10& a year; while, for 
persons who enga^ much in society and entertain- 
ments, the College bills vrill amount to £\5fi a 
year, exclusive of tradesmen's bills. 

In addition to the College bill, the account 
of the Grocer and Bookseller must be considered 
necessaries to a certain amount ; they are sometimes 
pat into the College bill. 

"We now come to personal expenses, which range 
between limits widely apart. Many amusements 
may be obtained at a very small oost, oaA a person 
who is debarred from all sach does not reap the full 
advantages of the ploce^ The subscription to the 
University Beading and Debating Club ("The 
Union") is £1 per term for 9 terms, with an en- 
trance fee of ;61 ; or a mranber of the Univerdty 
may become a Life Member of the Society by a 
payment on entrance of £7 10s. It has a good 
Library, and books can be taken ont. The sub- 
scriptions to the College Boat-Clubs or Cricket-Clubs 
vary from 7«. Grf. to £1 per term, and there is 
generally an entrance fee. A person who can afford 
8.0. I. 7 
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j£8 a term tor pocket-moiifi}' mayjoin in most of the 
ordinary porauite. It ia very commoa for parents 
to give their eons ^10 or £15 a term for this 
purpose, and many spend considerably more. Again, 
any amount of money may be spent in entertain- 
ments; £10 a year for vine, coffee, waiting, &c., 
in addition to the amount named under the Coot's 
bill, may be put down as a moderate expenditure. 
Game, &c. sent from home helps to keep down 
expense, see p. 96. It is best for the parents them- 
aelves to provide their sons with what wine they 
think proper. 

There is a tendency to increase the number 
of College and University cluba for purposes of 
amusement. Freshmen who are invited to join 
them iiTQ warned not to involve themselves in 
such clubs until they find what time they have to 
dispose of. Many students fiad after a while that 
they have to subscribe to many clubs from which 
they reap no advantage. Freshmen are also warned 
not to give way to representations that every 
member of tho College is bound to subscribe for 
the advantage of the rest 

In considering the expense of an amusement the 
time during which it can be enjoyed is a consider- 
ation. Cricket is only available for two months 
out of the Academical year. Boating is carried on 
during all three Terms, but this advantage is not 
gained by all those who wish to row. Those who 
do not shew promise of being good enough for a 
racing crew have a dii&culty in getting an oar ; and 

o,.,_..„,Goo;:;lc 
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fts at present tbe lowest division of Boats is ex- 
cluded from, the races of the Easter Term, their 
crews have to engage in other amusements during 
that Term. 

We shall not here touch on the more expensive 
pursuits, such as those connected with horses, as 
persona who wish their sons to have such amuse- 
ments must not be scrupalous on the subject of 
axpense. It may be mentioned however that any 
buying or selling of horses by Undergraduates is 



We now come to the important item of drees, 
and on tMs point it can only be said that a young 
man need spend no more on clothing at the TTni- 
versity thaa he would elsewhere. But those who 
hare a tendency to extravagance or vanity, usually 
shew it in this direction. Parents in the vacation 
can judge from their son's appearance as to his 
expenditure on this head, and can look to the tailor's 
and hosier's bills ; if the amounts of these are not 
appended to the Tutor's account inquiry should be 
made about them. 

It has been observed, that either from the in- 
creased wealth of thb country or the greater atten- 
tion paid to material comforts within the last few 
years, there has been a general increase in the scale 
of living in the upper and middle ranks of society. 
People think themselves entitled to greater indul- 
gences, and to a larger share of enjoyment and 
amusement than they did a few yetirs back. This 
change is sensible, in some degree, at the trnivei*- 
7—2 
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Edtiea. What were formerly conffldered luxnrirs 
or iudolgencea, are coming to be regarded as 
neoeasariee ; more «"'"■«■! food is taken, irluch at 
the present prices material]; increosea the expense 
ofliving. TheCoUegeahaTegenerallyyieldedtothe 
dedre to pat the dinner-hour later, and lonchecm 
has, in cousequeoce, become a more sabstantaWl m«al. 
The cost of amusements bas alao Increased. The 
great encouragement giTen in society generally to 
all kinds of games and athletic sports has led to a 
considerable expenditure under this head. Sntdi 
pursoits are carried on in a more expensive style 
than they formerly were, a rage has sprung np for 
prizes in rarioaa kinds of sports, and the cost of 
prize cups aud medals is a new item of most needless 
expense. The introdiictioti of prizes of pecuniary 
value is exercising a pemicioua effect. The moral 
qualities called oat in athletic sporte are valuable 
when the sports are followed for their own sake 
in friendly contests, but the whole spirit of the 
contention is deteriorated by tlie introduction of 
prizes having considerable money value. Sub- 
scriptions to the clubs are often imperfectly collected, 
and an unfair burden is thus thrown on those who 
pay punctually. These matters can be set right by 
the T7ndei^;raduates tliemselves, and it is to be 
hoped that some rising financier will turn Ms 
attention to the auditing of the accounts of the 
various Clubs. Freemasons' or Odd Fellows' Lodges, 
and all merely convivial sodeties should be avoided 
as causing a waste of money and time. 
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Friends visitiDg Cambridge cause Berione dis- 
turbance and expense to Undergraduates. It 
was said by one of the Professors that por ^oimg 
;meu woald be studions and simple enougb in their 
lubtts if their paTeote would sofEer them to be aa 
The gaietiea lately introduced in tJie Easter Term 
have lately increased the ezpenditare of a con- 
uderable number of men. Visitors will stay a 
week or more, breakfasting, lunching, and supping 
— ^not only with their sons for whom they pay 
themselves — but with the whole circle of their 
sons' Mends. 

Again, persons do not always consider that to 
urge a Student to pay a guinea or more in order to 
go with their party to a public ball or concert, is 
doing him a doubtful serrice. 

We now give three estimates, one of tlie lowest 
amount that can be reckoned upon, one of a fair 
average standard, and a third of the amount which 
a Student, whose friends do not wish him to be 
debarred from any reasonable enjoyment, on the 
ground of expense, may spend witbont running into 
extravagance. There are of course some who have 
been used to live In an expensive style, and who, 
with the sanction of their Mends, continue at the 
University the style of Hving to which they have 
been accustomed. In such exceptional cases the 
rate of expenditure will no doubt considerably 
exceed the highest estimate given in the following 
table. 



.= b, Google 
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£ £ 

CoUegebnis Bo log 

Grooen' ud BookBellera' 
Kllfl ri ij 

TraTsllmg eipenioB (to and 

from Csmbridge) 6 6 

Pocket Mouej for ipendiag 
in tbc UzuTereit; is 30 

Tradramen'g bills for per- 
gonal eipenaes and enter- 



1 140 301 »95 

The above calcttlationa are made for 26 ireekB, 
but as there is no charge for rent or College tuition 
during the Long Vacation residence (commonly 8 
ireeka} tlte ooet for 34 'weeka is only abont £10 
more than that far 26 ■weeka. 

Nothing ia here allowed for Private Tutors. 
The expense of such assistance is .£8 or .£10 for the 
Term, The queation of how far it ia neccessary or 
advisable is discussed in the articles on the separate 
courses of atudy. Persons of good attainments can 
generally secure sufficient assistance from the Col- 
lege, in the way of Scholarships, to pay for the 
private tuition they require. 

It must also be remarked that the estimate here 
given takes no account of the vacations ; any ex- 
peaae for board or travelling or tuition in vocation 
time will be extra. 

> For k SiiHT thU will be aI leut £13 leu. 
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Fermiasiotito reside in Collef(e during the monthB 
of July and August is generally givea to steady 
and industrious Stndents who are reading for 
Honours. The fee for private tuition during this 
period is £\i. 

The whole expunae of residing in Cambridge 
during the vacation time may be put at from ^1 to 
£\ 5s. per weet. Students are usually reqaired to 
come into the Oollc^ if they reside in lodgings, 
but no rent is charged for the vacation. 

A very great saving in the expense of a TJni- 
rersity education is effected if the Student reside 
vith his family in the town. The only College ex- 
penses then incurred are tuition, College payments 
and the Dinner in Hall', and the amount of the 
College hill for the year in sach cases need not ex< 
ceed £15 ; the other expenses are also Tery mate- 
rially reduced. 

The case of Non-Collegiate studenta will be the 
subject of a separate Artide. Here the case of 
members of Colleges only ia considered. 

It may be mentioned that the maintenanoe of 
the Undergraduates is not made a source of profit 
to the College ; all that is aimed at, in regulating 
College charges, is to make the establishment sup- 
port itself without assistance from the endowments, 
which are disposed of among the members of the 
foundation and for specified olgects, according to 
the directions of the Statutes. 

' SometimeE a itudent under tbeae circurastancea ia 
excused bom diuiug in Hall. 
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Ereiy tradesmtui in Cambridge is bound to 
send to the Tutor of each College, ereiy quajter, a 
list of such bills due to him by the pupils as exceed 
£5. In some Collies certain bills are paid by the 
Tutors, but a list of the amounts of all of them is 
in all cases sent to the parent, who ebould always 
apprise the Tutor, if he find any accounts to have 
beenosaitted. DiscountshouldbeobtainedoatradeS' 
men's bills paid at the end of the term, and Stu- 
dents should be warned to take and preserve recwpte. 

It is best for a Student to have a fixed allow- 
ance, that he may know what he has to spend, and 
r^ulate his style of living accordingly ; but ti^ 
parent should pay the College and other bills him- 
self, by cheques drawn to order giving the balance 
from time to time to the Student. 

Suj^Kwing that the allowance of a student were 
£240 per annum, or £80 per term, it might be paid 
him in the following manner. If he came tip as a 
Freshmui in October, then, besides the ourfay being 
dofirayod, he should have £15 given him for pocket 
money, &o. And as the first torm is an expensive one 
in the way of books, entrance fees, clubs, li/a. he might 
want £15 for bills at the end of the term. In 
January his College bill will go to his father, who 
should pay this, and hand to the Student the balance 
of the remuniDg £50 due to him for the term. 
Aj;ain, be should have at least £10 at the beginning 
of the Lent torm, and a sum of money to pay bills 
at the end, and the balance after paying the College 
bill allowed him ; similarly for the Easter Term. 
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It may be repeated that theaecretof eotmomical 
management is to [w^ ready money, and to apecify 
precisely -what is wanted wlieit duhe* are ordered, 
or plate or glass liired for any kind of raitertainment. 
A Student, for instance, who order* "coffee for six" 
&om the grocer's, receives a qnantity of muffins 
and toast, whicli are aeldom touched. All he 
really wanted was a pot of coffee. 

Again, it should be Ailly understood that the 
1Tndergraduat« is at liberty to have from the but- 
teries as litUe bread or batter or milk, ^ as be 
chooees, and that he may have none at all, and 
that he should not take more than his daily con- 
sumption requires from a notion that his bedmaker, 
or the people with whom he lodges, will expect 
him to do so. Bedmakera and lodging-house 
keepers are paid for their servioea on the suppo- 
siUon tiiat they have no perquisites, and should 
a Student have any special reason for wiahing to 
increase the remuneration of hia attendanta, ha 
had better do so by giving a trifle in money ; he then 
knowB exactly what he parts with. 

All paymenta to the Tutor should be made to 
his account at bis Banker's. The Bankers in Cam- 
bridge will give a memorandom in acknowledge- 
ment of paymenta made over the counter ; but as 
London Bankers will not in general do tbia, no 
such memorandum can be obtained where the pay- 
ment ia made through the London agenta. When 
payments are made to the Tutor's account by a 
country Banker through the London agents care 
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ihoald be taken that the name of the student, on 
whose belialf the paymeat is made, be traiumitted to 
the Banker itt Cambridge. Otherwise the name 
only of the ccnmtry Bank appears in the Tutor's 
Pass books, and it is difficult to tell for whom the 
payment is made. 

Bankers will, od payment of a aniall commia- 
aion, cash a cheque on a London Banker presented 
by an Undergraduate, if it be endorsed by his Col- 
lege Tutor. 

The friends of an Undergraduate sometimes 
open an account for him at a Cambridge bank, and 
with a sensible young man tliis is a convenient 
place enongh — it teaches him also to manage bis 
own affairs — but some are wholly unequal to this. 
Freshmen are sometimes mere children in money 
matters, and a cheque book seems to them an 
endless means of getting money at will — they 
spend in a Term what was meant to last for a year, 
and get into trouble by giving cheques for amounts 
greater than their balances. 

If such an acoount be opened the parent should 
arrange to see the banker's hook once a month. 
If this is too much trouble, he had better, unless 
his son is steady and bu«ness-like, only send him 
£10 or £20 from time to time. 
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COLLEGE COMESTIO ECONOMY. 

A ihoit Bcoomit of the intamal domeiUo •ooDomy of » 
CoUege may be useful. 

The mode in which an TTndergrRdiuita pays for hi* bokrd 
haa been nlreodj expluued, viz. that it u not by a fixed 
paymunt to the Collie iocluding all chargM, bat that he hal 
an account at the butteries and kitchen* and with the 
College porter, which form itemi in the College bill; in Iheta 
accouDts he pays not only for boird, 4o. but for »eryioei 
aewelL 

A itaff of servuita is kept in the College estabUshoient 
Bolely on soconnt of the Undergraduatei ; «ome render penoniU 
■arncea, as bednmkerg, ihoe^leaners, ko., for whicb a ipeciflo 
sum is charged to eacll Student ; while others, such u tha 
eooki porter, and their asnstuits, render lerTices no less 
eeaential to each reeident, but not digtinctly personal ; they 
are kept for the general use of members of the College. 

It U not always clearly Been that this laatolast of serranla 
tauet be paid by those for whom and by reuon of whose 
exUtence they have to be kept, that is to eay, that tha Under' 
graduates must contribute to the maintenance of the College 
staff in the proportion in which its coat ii increated by tha 
prasence of Undergraduates in the College. 

It is a mistake to suppose that thie sBtablishment ebould 
be maintained by what people call "the College," by which 
nothing can be meant except the landed property of the 
ooiponte body. The proceeds of this hare been apportioned 
bj tha new statutes to particular purposes, — a large anm to 
the TJniTersity for Profemora, Readers, fto., and stipends to 
fellows, acbolani and sizars, iLo. No portion of this is appli- 
csbla to the support or assistance of pereona not on tlie foon- 
dation. iDdiBcriminata help is nerer giTen; it would be 
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givinB chariUble i«Bt»nce to peraona wto would nerer 
think of reoaiing cbaiity- Nov, for the Collage to pa; 
the whole establUhment eipennes which are caused b; thu 
preSBDCa at a body of undergraduatea would be to give Buch 
iniliwriminata help. 

We will consider separately the ButteiieB, the Kittens, 
and the varioDs Mrvicea which come under the bead of 
"Porter." 



THE BUTTERIES. 

The College butler is not the personal servant of the 
Fellows of the College (the combinstioD-room butler is their 
servant, and ii paid by them) : he keeps a staff of persona to 
serve out portions of pniviaions, to draw and carry beer, to 
keep Vbe accoaats of the undergiadaates, which are supplied 
to them every week, to regititar the days the; "keep" 
towardu tbeir Univeruty term, to pay to the Universltf 
cerbun dues charged every qoartar ptfr capita on each of its 
members, and the like. As a matter of fact, the College 
usually does contribute — sometimed in the way of salary, 
■ometiniei in other ways — so as to pay amply for any 
advautagea the body oorporata derive from the buttery staff. 
In a Collie of joo men the whole cost of the buttery would 
be near £300 per annuia. The portdon left for the under- 
graduates to pay would be about £115. If the College paid 
this there must be one fellowship tbe !e«. This gives £1 51. 
for each nndargraduate to pay, and it would have to be raised 
during tbe undergraduate period of annual reaideooe, which 
averages iSo days. This gives exactly 3d. a day to be pud, 
Bomehow or other, by each man. 

This sum may be raised by a daily or annu^ charge, and 
provisions sold at oott price. This is apparently a vetjsimple 
plan, and it would save the authorities a great deal of trouble; 
but there are two heavy objections to it. 

One is, that small qnantitiea of an article cannot be 
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■Qpplied exactly at coat price, beoaase thej corns to awkward 
ftactdonE of a pennj—*^. if bntter ii at iid. per lb., i oe. 
coBta 1-3115 of a penny; it ooold not be charged Ism than 
lid. 

Another objectioa u, that if a cbarga be made per head, 
an nndergrmduate who nsTer neudi for anything to the 
bnttraiea excepting his duly bread and bitter, wcnld pay 
as much as one who ie lending at all times fbr beer, coffee, 
muffins, soda water, ha., and giring ten times the troable that 
the other does, both in the way of Bsrviog him and in making 
ont his acoounts (aocounts are sent in weekly to the nnder- 
gradnatei). Blrect taxation, then, if eiduuTely adopted 
would not be fair m between one stndent and another. 

Hence, indirect taxation is uiaally employed either wholly 
or in part to raise the required funds for paying tba servaote. 
The tariff and the maohinery of taxation vary very muoh ; 
■omatimeB the tax is distributed over leveral items, sometimes 
laid chiefly on one or two. But the entire ju«to contribnted 
by each undergraduate will be found not to rary much at 
diSfareat Colleges, when all heads of chargea are considered 
together. 

The old system was to let the bailer and cook act 
as tradesmen, finding their own capital and serving out their 
proviiions at a specified rate of proBt. This had some 
advantages ; it was said to make Uie College servants obliging 
and attentive, becanse they looked on those vrhom they 
supplied Bi oastomers, and it got rid of the difBcultj of over- 
looking the hoDSBbold and preventing waste, a difficulty which 
gives rise to additional expense in tbe way of management. 
Bat under this plan it is veiy difficult to revise the scale of 
profit, and at every attempt to reduce expenses the reformer 
is met by a vested interest. Even under this plan students 
generaUy were, at liberty to get their bread and butter from 
Vae town if they chose ; by so doing they saved a little 
in pries, bat were at the inconvenienoe of having to buy 
a larger quantity of a commodity than they wanted lor 
immediate u«e. 
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The plan iiMch has been lately adopted ia gome cases is 
for tbe College to pay the butler a fixed salary, to find him 
asautants, coals, candles, and all that he reqairea, and to 
radia a fair proportion td this outlay h; profits on the 
artiolw suf^tUed. In this vay the rate of profit can ba ad- 
justed from time to time ; if the buttery acconot shews a 
I^ofit, the price of bread, beer, or batter can be lowered at 
once, and the sCadents may always be left at liberty to take 
jnit what they want, or to supply themselvee from the town 
if they think fit, without any one having a t^ht to oom- 

It is clear Uuit great trust must be placed in the butler 
under this system; not only does the working of the plan 
depend on his honesty and oarefulness in preventtng waste 
and breakage (the latter it naually very great in College), bat 
he muat be a good manager, hence it wilt be necessiuy to pay 
him a good salary, which must in part be paid out of the 
proita. 



THE KITCHENS. 

A College financier hiui to encounter two adverse ciroom' 
stances arising out of the state of things he has to do with : 
tiiese produce moat effect in the Mtchmi department, aod so 
may be touched on in this place. 

Fint, there ia this ditBculty, oae whiohmeets the TJnivern^ 
eooaomist at every torn, that owing to the VacaUons a year** 
wages and a year's interest on capital have to be realized out 
of six months of business; (.17. in the case of the butteries we 
shewed that a resident undergraduate would have to pay 3d. a 
day for the services of the battery staff; this sounds rather 
large ; if be redded the whole year he would have to pay I J>i. 
a day, which would seem moderate enough 

The same caose operates in the pnee lA lodgmgs. No 
set of llcaiied rooms can be got for less than £j a tenn> 
and those at this price would be aniaU. Now tbongb this 
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mAj seem coDndBTabls for tha period duriog wbich they 
ore inhabited, jet £15 U not dear as a year's rent of two 
fnmiabed roomB, and it is very nrelj tliat tliej can be Ut in 
vacation time. 

Moreover, the reoorrence of Tacations mokes the Cam- 
bridge market a vaiy variable on^ and producers prefer 
sending their commoditdeg to a place where they can com- 
mand a sale all the year round;oonsequentlythoie who supply 
Cambridge look to an «xtra profit to compensate them for 
the nncertsinty. 

From, tbe action of these tno causes pricw !□ Cambridge 
are higher than in the neighbouring tonus, 

Seoandly, not only does the population of Cambridge 
vary by looo persons between term and vacation time, bat 
lliese 3000 persons an all of one elau, and oonsome 
prime joints, together with poultry and other delioociei. In 
term time therefore the market is glutted with those parti 
of tbe carcase which the College kitchens will not take ; these 
bare to be sold at a lower [oice than they would lie elsewhere, 
on acoonnt of Qie disproportion of the above-mentioned daw 
to the whole population, and the butcher has to charge higher 
in conseqaenoe for the parts consumed in College, at any rate 
he has this plea ready to bis bond, and will make the most of 
it. The consumption of poultry is sometimes so large, that 
the supply aomes from a coouderable distance, and prices are 
as high as \a I^ODdon. 

Tbe business of the kitchen department in College is two- 
fold — the dinner in Hall has to bo provided and cooked, and 
tbe undergraduates are also supplied with dishes in their rooms 
nnder certain regolationB. 

Tbe mode of providing the Hall-dimier varies a little at 
difibrent Colleges, but is generally as follows. 

Some functionary, as the Head porter or Hall bntler or 
caterer, receives duly a statement of the number of students 
" in commons," he then raders from the butcher &e proper 
qOMitity of meat at the fixed rat^usnally ijlbs. per head, he, 
or be onittbe coolc together, select the particular joints and 
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dutribnta them to ihe MTenl tables Meonting to tba oumben, 
•ometimet th« lemuiu of th« m«at go to thii Head porter 
or otber fcnetiouar;. who cftan provide* the waiting from 
the prooeedl, and Mmetimea it lemaina the propert; of the 
Oollcf^ and Kappoan odd, or in made duhei. The object 
of thi* anaogemeDt ii to provide a leourity for the proper 
qnaatd^ of meat bring placed oo the table ; *a the func- 
tionary whx) oidera it has the remains, it is hii interest to 
see that the quality is of the best desoription, and that the 
cook sends all that he ordered into Hall, 

The arrangementa with regard to any additions to the 
dinner in the way of soup, fish or pastry, vary oxceedingly : 
sometimes the meat and vegetables alone form the rrgniar 
^mur, and those who like may abtun something more called 
'sizingeV'oF ebe another oonne it provided r^;olarlj, and 
from ^. to 6d. oharged for it — this may ha soap or fish, 
or sweets and pastry, hat raielj if ever boA in addition to 

The daily cost of the dinner then stands thos : — 
Coat price of I Jibs, of meat (someUme* i|Hm.) 

For vegetable* id. or t\d. 

To Cook for firing and payment of wages ....id. or i^d. 

Fiidi or Poaltry ^d. V> 6d. 

Hence it is seen that the cost of ut ondergraduate's main- 
tenanoe is iriDch increased by a rise in the price of meat. 

Persona who judge by the DODsamption of a family may 
tiuok li lbs. of meat a large ailowanae, but a Ic^ of natton 
weighing g lbs. and a sirloin of beef weighing ii lbs. is not an 
eiccsiive dinner for 14 yoang men ; some waste arises from 
the bad carving of the andergradaales themselves, and the 
plan of having servant* to carve either in the Hall or in 
the Mtchen has been tried, bnt this reqmres an increase of 
staff, which causes farther expense, otherwise delay is oac»~ 
sioned, which ii a aooros of oomfJaint. 

1 The woTd Kemft to mvui 1 rtloni at a Axed price i we beer of cena!ii 
ottcen "fliiug tb*atfi« otbrtaiL' * 
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The private busuieel of the Cook coniuti in suppljing, 
■abject to ROme minptuary rales, diahei to imdergrodiutteB of 
the College in their roomti, the pricea are r^aUted by the 
Stanrard; they should be fixed bo aa to jield a pcofit nhioh, 
together with the proGt from the H>1!, ihould pay (o nuoh of 
the expense of the kitchen etas' aa arieea from the preaenoe 
of uiidergraduatei. 

The old gjrteiD of allowing the Cook to ba a tradeanuii od 
hia owD account, as far aa regards members of the College, 
is still rery generally retained, owing to the great difficulty 
which attends the supeTrision of the kitchen department. 

In some OoUegea the Cook ii allowed to aapply membera 
of other Colleges than hie own — in which ctue be becomes an 
ordinMy trodeaman, doing a cook's buBLness from the College 
kitchens. This system is open to objection. 

In some oasea the Cook acts merely aa ao agent for the 
CoUega, and receirea a fixed sahiry. The financial snccess of 
this plan depends entirely on the goodness of the manage- 
nrait) a ooosiderable earn may be lost evea in a term by 
DegUgence and wastefulness, but with regard to discipline 
and the prerention of extraTagance, it is mote advantageous 
for the Cook to be the servant of the College, than a trades- 
man whose interest lies io obtaining a lai^ amount ot uuder- 
gradoate oustom. 

POETBE. 

The duties cf the Collage Porter vary in different Ootleges; 
IQ all cases he has to keep the gate, he has to be ready to be 
called Dp at any time of the night in case of illoeas or any 
emergency, \a see to the carrying of luggage, aad to fetch 
ajid carry the letteiH to and from the post office, and to see 
to the lighting of the courts and ataircaaes. Many other 
foncbiona connected with the work of discipline or the Col- 
lege, such as the marking in Lectures and Hall, the keeping 
■D aoconnt of the exits and redits so as to determine the 
number of days that an undergraduate has kept, the eare 
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of the coorts. Sea., imd tbs iupecinteDilence of tbe waiting 
In, H&n geDoralty devolve on tiie porter or his aBsIatsnta, but 
ID the larger College! some of then offices are performed b; 
the clerks of the buttery or other servants. The futiihi for 
pajii^ the porter and his Maistsuti, so far as tht^ are 
derived from the undergraduates, are rwied by a paymmt 
varying from it. to loi. per term, and » ohatge for ea<A 
letter delivered by the porter or the College mesaeoger. The 
work parUcDlarly aDaoeriiig to the latter payment is th« 
fetohing and carrying of the letters on the arrival and fur th* 
dei>artDre of the mailB, that is five tiaiM a day. 
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NON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS. 



To the general informatioii aa to the poeition of 
Non-Gollegiate Students whicli is given in the In- 
troduction to the present work but little needs to be 
added. It ta&y be repeated that such a student 
is in the same relation to the University as if he 
were a member of a College, but, instead of being 
in connection with a College, is under the super- 
vision of a Board elected by the Senate of the 
University. The Censor appointed by this Board 
is the officer through whom all communications are 
addressed to it ; to him eveiyone should apply for 
information who entertains the thought of becoming 
a Non-Collegiate Student; the student already ad- 
mitted should consult him as to choice of lodgings, 
call on Mm on his arrival in Cambridge, and 
habitually apply to him for direction as to his 
studiea, the opportunities of instruction open to 
him, the requirementa of the University aa to resi- 
dence, examinations and discipline, and any other 
points of conduct on which he wishes for advice. 
To the Censor returns are made by the lodging- 
house keepers of the hours at which Non-Collegiate 
Students return home at night ; and he fulfils the 
functions of Prtelector in sending in the names of 
students as candidates in their several ezanU' 
8—2 
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nations, and in presenting for degrees those who 
have satisfied the requirements of the University. 

The candidate for admission must produce a 
testimonial to character, with a reference to two 
respectable persons, and, if he is a minor, the 
written consent of his parent or guardian to his 
residing at the "University as a Non-Collegiate 
Student He is not required to pass any exami-^ 
nation on entrance or matriculation, and the one 
question concerning sufficiency of preparation on 
which he should satisfy himself beforehand, is, 
whether he has a reasonable prospect of being ready 
to pass at the suitable times the University exami- 
nations in which he intends to be a candidate. 
In the case of one who does not aim at distinction, 
it need only be asked, whether his attainments and 
ability ai-e such that he may hope to pass the 
Previous Examination in due time. 

In the case of a very young student applying 
for admission tiie Board must be satisfied that he 
will be under special supervision in the house 
where he lives; in such cases the r^ulations 
affecting licensed lodging-houses are insufficient 
Some exceptionally young students have been 
admitted on the understanding that they shoiild 
reside with persons of approved position and dia- 
racter ; for others provision has been made by the 
institution of Gavendifih College', the arrangements 
of which are suited to their age, and which, though 

' In this College all cost, of board and reaidence, University 
fees (except tbe final d^ree fee) and ^ ordinuy tiudoii arei 
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not ia a formal aeose a Coltc^ of the University, 
enables its Btudeuts to keep tenns and to gradoato 
in the University by entering them rmder the Non- 
Collegiate Students Board. Students not less than 
Beventeen or eighteen years may live in lodgings 
licensed by the University authorities. The choice 
of a house at some distance from the centre of the 
town sometimes enables a Non- Collegiate Student 
to live in comfortable lodgings at a much cheaper 
rate than prevails amongst lodgings in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Colleges. In many of 
the latter also the habit of receiving students who 
dine in the College Halls, and obtain supplies from 
the College Kitchens, has made it difficult to 
arrange for the service needed by those who 
habitually dine in their own rooms. But some 
students will always in their choice of rooms 
prefer convenience of situation to cheapness or 
comfort at a greater distance. In estimating the 
coat of rooms it should be considered (1) how many 
weeks are included in the term for which they are 
to be engaged, and (2) whether the price charged 
includes cooking, shoe^eaniug, and all attendance 
(except washing), and the use of the necesaary 
house-linen, china, glass, and plate, these not being 
usually provided by lodging-house keepers for the 
sums named in their licences. 

covered bj on incluelve snnaal charga of eigb^ gmneu for 
thirtj-Bix weeka, [ncluding a short term of residence in the 
Long Yacntion. To each student a amall separate room is 
assigned, while large common rooms ore sbared by all. All 
applications ahonld be made to the Warden. 

, L, Gooslo 
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The Non-Collegiate Student la sabject to the 
nsnal diaoipline of the Uaiverslty as to honrs at 
night, aud the vearing of academical dress. He 
is under the supervision of the Proctors, as veil as 
of the CenB<n' of the body to which he belongs, est 
of a depntf Censor formally appointed. Partly for 
the sake of discipline, partly to give evidence of 
being in residence, he is required to call at the 
Censor's office, and sign his name in a book kept 
for that purpose, on five days in each week. 

Some of the Colleges have opened their lectures 
to Non-Collegiate Students, on payment of very 
moderate fees. The Professors' lectures are open 
to them equally with members of Colleges ; so also 
ore University Scholarships and Prizes. Colleges 
usually require previous membership as a condition 
of election to their foundation Scholarships, and 
the exceptions have lately been still rarer than 
before ; still during the year 1879 Non-Collegiate 
Students have gadned Scholarships by open com- 
petition in special subjects at Trinity Mid Downing 
Colleges. An undergraduate vho has kept some 
terms as a Non- Collegiate Student and has been 
allowed to migrate, may count the terms already 
kept, and may usually compete for any Scholarship 
or other emoluments on an equal footing with those 
of the same standing who commenced their re- 
sidence in the University as members of the College. 
Some School Exhibitions, the Exhibitions of several 
of the London Companies, and some other benefac- 
tions, may be enjoyed by Non-Collegiate Students, 
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bttt in otEer cases a restrictdoQ to members of 
CoU^es is at present maintained. 

It is evident that this mode of reeidsnce will 
mit beat those who, while they are of studious and 
steady habits, derive least benefit &om the special 
institntioDS of the Colleges. Men of mature age 
are often disincliued or noable to enter fully into 
the companionship of youths olmoat firesh from 
school Married men, or students living with their 
parents or other relatives or friends, do not need 
tiie stricter restraints, or the common dinner of the 
College. The associatjons of the College Chapel 
may be, and in some degree have been, replaced by 
a. voluntary participation in a similar course of 
eervioes held in one of the parish churches, specially 
intoiided for Non-Collegiate Students. Lectures 
have been ofiered by Colleges, as above mentioned, to 
such as wished to attend, but imposed as a matter 
of obligation upon none. Scholarships and other 
^izes, which to many students are & main reason 
for entering the Colleges, are felt by othera to be 
beyond their reach, at least at the beginning of 
their residence ; and not a few of these will justly 
regard the expenses, which are hardly avoidable in 
the social life of a College, as a sufficient reason for 
not entering upon it without the cert&inty of some 
pecuniary aid. Such will either adopt the position 
of N^on-Collegiftte Students as suitable for the whole 
period of their Undergraduate life, or will look 
upon it as a safe and fitting introduotion to a later 
competition for College emoluments. Medical Stu- 
dents and others occupied with special aabjecta, as 
.,.,_..„,Gou;>l. 
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veil as peFsoue iiDperfectly prepared to enter oA 
some of the ordinary TTniversity stadiea, may find 
little or no help afforded them by College Lectures; 
these may find the payments necessuy in a College 
to be unsuitable for them, and may seek in the 
position of Hon-Collegiate Students the opportunity 
of providing themselves with the instruction vMch 
they need, and paying for no other. It is not to 
be supposed that the Non-Oollegiate Student la 
one specially distinguished as being in receipt of 
eleemosynary aid. His necessary expenditure is 
less than that of the average member of a College^ 
but this is mainly because he requires less, or alloTB 
himself lees, of the comforts which money buys. 
He foregoes the obvious advantages of common 
meals and other institutions publicly arranged to 
suit those who adopt a common standard of living, 
in order that he may be free to provide exactly 
for his own wants, without reference to the fru- 
gality or lusury of others. In general, the un- 
married Non-Collegiate Student spends considerably 
less than the unmarried undergraduate of a College ; 
but be is free to spend more if he has more to 
spend. It is desirable therefore that parents, in 
arranging for the University life of their sons, 
should consider whether they are likely to be the 
better for the greater freedom accorded to Kon- 
Collegiate Students. 

In the case of those who have commenced 
their residence at a College, and wish afterwards 
to become Non-Coll^iate Students, the Uni- 
versity requires a statement from' the Head of the 
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College, that the student's conduct throughout bas 
been satisfactory, and that he considera him a fit 
person to reside at the University as a Non- 
Collegiate Student. One class of undergraduates 
who might readily obtain this certificate are never- 
theless not welcomed by the Non-Collegiate Students 
Board. The practice of the Board has always 
been to refuse the applications for admission of 
members of Colleges who hare repeatedly failed to 
pass the prescribed University Examinations. 

No attempt has been made to ascertain the 
aoerage annual expenditure of all the Non-Collegiate 
Students at any one time; but exact statements 
Toluntarily made by a number of students during 
the first few years of the operation of the scheme, 
establish the fact that the necessary expenditure in 
Cambridge of a student in Arts who ia willing to 
live frugally, and who keeps only the minimum 
residence in each term, can be kept under .£50 per 
annum on an average of the three years. This sum 
may be regarded as the minimum. It may be 
thus accounted for: 

£ : d. 
(i) Hktr three gears' expeDsea \a lodgings, board, 

wuhing', coala, nee of linen, gaslight and all 

aUenduice (aboiit aevent; weekB) leo o o 

(3) For three years' paymenta to the Board, and 

Capitation Tax to Uie Univeraity i6 i o 

(3) For College lectures, lay il li o 

(4] Spedalpaymente for Caution Money, Entrance 

Fee, Matriculation, ExamiDHtions, and Degree 19 13 o 
(S) Cap and gown, aay 1 14 o 
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In this estimate booka are assumed to be pro- 
vided othervrise, as well as clothes, traTelling, and 
other personal expenses. But some have found it 
possible to save enough out of (1) and (3) to pro- 
vide the few books that are indispensably necessary. 
A larger estimate ■will be better and truer for 
the great majority of Students. Additiooa may be 
made for 

(a) more comfortable living, with a margin 
for recreation clubs and small social expenses; 

Ih) longer r^idence; 

(c) additional fees (as after failure in 



{d) more books; and 

(e) special kinds of instruction. 

Voluntary returns mude in answer to an 
invitation addressed to all the Senior Students 
living in lodgings during the winter 1877-8 shew 
variations in the cost of living from ^1 2s, &d. to 
£2 6». 6(2. a week, the average being about^l \5s. 

It is seldom desirable to keep so little as 
two-thirds of each term. Especially, Candidates 
for Honours and Medical Students need to reside 
not only a larger part of each teim, but some 
portions of the vacations. Vacation residence 
(which requires special permission) is inexpensive, 
no fees being payable on account of it. 

Professorial instruction, open to all members 
of the Univei-sity alike, is not always gratuitous. 
It is so in Divinity and many other subjects. 
But students of Medicine and of N'atural Sciences 
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must pay fees for their Lectures as well as for 
Laboratory work. 

Of College Lectures in ClaGsica and Mathe- 
matica, one or two courses may be attended by 
Non-Collegiate Students for £\ 1<. a term; two 
such fees in one term being tlie most that any 
one student is likely to pay for Lectures in these 
subjects. For Law, History, and Divinity, the 
sune statemeut is generally true, for the instruc- 
tion in Moral Sciences, which is intended for 
Honour men, a larger payment is requisite, 
covering the cost of Sequent examinations in con- 
nection with the Lectures. 

Private tuition is necessary for a small minority. 
A backward student may want it for a term or two, 
or more; a candidate for Honours may need It to 
give him a fair chance in competition with others. 
The usual cost is £8 a term, or £\2 for the months 
of July and August. Those who seek high honours 
in Mathematics will reqnire this help almost con- 
tinually. In other subjects it is less indispensable. 
The average yearly expenditure of those who 
made the voluntary returns mentioned abovo was 
under X75, exclusive of private tuition ; incluBive 
of this it was under £80. It will not be fer from 
the truth to infer that the average expenditure 
in Cambridge of Non-Collegiate Students of all 
classes living in lodgings is between £70 and £80 
ayear, including in the reckoning books, stationery, 
postage, and amusements, but not clothes nor 
travelling expenses. 
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The pajrmente whict are obligatory on all Non- 
Collegiate Students 'who remain to take the B.A. 
degree are these; 

£ *. d. 
Caution Monay (ultimfttely returned) ...300 

Entrance Fee 100 

To the Board, at the oominenoenieiit of 
each term oFreaulence, tbirtj BhillingB, 

To the TTnireruty a Capitation Tax, now 
seventeen ihillings a year, for three 

To the nniversity a Matriculation Fee 

of fifteen ahillings o 15 o 

To the Univeraity the ftevioui Eiami- 

To the University, the B.A. Degree fee 

(at the most ordinary time) 700 

If the Ordinary Degree is taken, there mnat 
also have been paid twenty-five shillings for the 
General Examination, and three guineas on ad- 
mission to a Special Examination for the Ordinary 
B.A, Degree. 

There is no fee to the Board on taking the first 
d^^ree. If the student proceeds to a second degree, 
he pays to the Board a fee of three guineas in 
addition to the fee paid to the University. There 
is no Pneleotor'a fee payable by Non-Collegiate 
Students. The fees payable to the Common Cheat 
of the University on admiBsion to the various 
degrees are fally stated in a table contained in the 
article on University and College expenses. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL TEIPOS. 



The form of tlie Examination for the Mathe- 
matical TripoB is about to undergo a very con- 
uderable change. The regulationa noT ezisting 
will continue in force until the end of January 
1882, afber which the new scheme comes into 
operation. 

The Examinaiion, whioh has hitherto been 
dirided into two parts, both conducted in January, 
will, afber January 1882, be divided into three 
parts, two of which will be conducted in June, and 
the third in the December following. 

The result of the first part will be as before to 
decide on the candidates to be placed in the 
Honour Liat, The second part, in conjunction 
with the first, will determine the Wranglers, 
Senior Optimes, and Junior Optimea in the order 
of merit. 

The third par^ to which, as the regulations 
stand at present, only Wranglers will be admitted, 
will assign classes to the candidates, each class 
being arranged in alphabetical order. 

A candidate for the Tripos may be in his eighth, 
ninth, or tenth term of residence. For instance, 
a student whose first term of residence is the 
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October Term of 1880, or the Lent Term of 1881, 
will have to prepare for the Examination of Jane 
1883 ; vhile a Btudent whose first term of residence 
is the May Tenn of 1881 will be counted amongst 
the freshmen of October 1381, and will be examined 
in June 1884. 

The following extracts from the r^ulations 
give the detaihof the Examination to be conducted 
in June 1882, and for Buch time after as the 
Senate of the University may determine. 



t. Tlie EiamiaBtioa for the Matbamatical Tripoa shall 
conaiat of three parta of three SiKja eaofa. 

1. Th« Eiunination in Part I. shall he confined to the 
more elementary porta of Pure Mathematics and Katural 
Philosophy, aa defined by Schedule I., the subjects to be 
treated without the use of the Differential Calculue and the 
methods of Analyljcal Geometry. 

3. On the eighth day after the coDcImdon of Port I. the 
Moderators Bod Examiners shall declu^ what persons have 10 
acquitted themselves aa to deserve Hatbematicol Hoooun, or 
to deserve an Ordinary B.A. Degree, or to be excused &am 
the General Eianimation for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, and 
those Candidates only shall be admitted to the Examination 
in Part II. who are declared to have so acquitted themBetvea 
W to deserve Mathematical Honoure. 

4. The Examination in Part II. ahall comprise the sub- 
jects included in Schedule II. 

5. The ExamicatioD in Fart I. shall begin on the Monday 
next before the let Sunday in June. 

6. TbeBiuniDationinPartll.sbaUb^ontheMunday 
following the ind Sunday in June. 
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■J. Od the taitb Aa,y after the eod of Part II. the Mode- 
rators and ExuuinerB, taking into account the Examinatioti 
in Parti I. and II., ihall publish a list of the Caadidatea 
azianged in tbe three olasaea of Wiauglers, SenioF Optimei, 
and Junior Optimea. 

8. In thia List the WrangleM, Senior Optimea, and 
Junior Optimea abill be airsnged in order of merit. 

9. Tbe WrangleiB only shall be admitted to tbe Examina- 
tiffitiaPartin. 

10. The EnuoinaUon in Fart III. shall begin on the tst 
Monday in January in eaoh year, 

11. The Examination in Part III. shall comprise the 
sabjeetl in Schedule TIT. 

19. On the t«nth day after the end of the Eliaminatjon 
in Part IIL the Moderators and Examiners, taking into 
aoooont the Examination in Put HI. only, ahall pnblish 
in three divinons, eaoh divinon arranged alphabetically, a Um 
of those examined and approved. 

13. The Moderators and Examiners may place in the 
firtt diviaion any Candidate who baa shewn eminent pro- 
Gdency in any one group of Schedule HI. 

14. In each of the Book-vork papers in Part III. tbe 
Moderators and Examiners shall fix a limit to the number of 
qaeationa to which any Candidate shall be permitted to Bend 
in answera, and the limit so 6zed shall be printed at the head 
of each paper, 

SCHEDULE I. 

Eaolid. Books L to VI. Book XI. Props, r. to ml 
Book Xn. Props. I. II. 

.^thmetlc ; and the elementary parts of Algebra ; namely, 
Uie roles for tbe fundamental operatiooB upon algebraical 
symbols mth their proofs, the solution of simple and qnad- 
ratio equations, ratio and proportion, arithmetical, geometrical 
and harmonioal progreaaion, permutaliona and combinations, 
the binomial theocem, and logarithms. 
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Hie n1eBMDtai7 parts of Plana Trigonometry, ao far a* to 
iuJiide the aolntion and proparties of trianglea. 

The elemmitary parta of Conio SectioDi, treated geotnetri- 
mJI;, but not exdnding tbe metltod of mUiogonal p: 



The elementarj parta of Statics ; namely, the eqailibrinm 
offerees acting in one plane and of parallel foroes, tlid OoMle 
ef gnritj, the niech&nieil ponen, friction. 

The elementary parta of Dynamics ; namely, uniform, 
mtformly acoelerated, and nnitonn cirealar moUon, falling 
bodies and projectiles in vaono, (^doidal DstnllatioDS, ooUi- 
dons, work. 

The firet, second, and third sactjons of Newton's Frin- 
f^na ; the propositions to be proved by Newton's methods. 

The elementary parts of HydroBtotica ; namely, the 
pMBsoie of fluids, speoifio gravities, floating bodies, density 
el gBseS U depending on pressure and temperatore, the 

use of the v^tt simple instnimenls and 



The dementary parta of Optics ; namely, the reflection and 
le&aotion of light at plane and spherical lurbcsa, not incloding 
abernitioDS ; the eye ; oonstroction and nae of the more simple 
ilttitnimentfl. 

The elementary parta of Astronomy ; so far aa they are 
iMoewary for the eiplaoation o( the more simple {Aenomeno, 
without the ose of spherical trigonometiy ( Mtronoinical 



SCHEDULE n, 

Algebra. 

Trigonometry, Plfuie and BphericoL 
Theoi; ot IlqnatioDi. 

Bader porta of Analytical Geometry, Plane and Solid, 
indnding Curvature of Onrrea and Burfaoes. 
IK^rential Oalnnliu. 
Integral Calcnlot. 
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Euier parts of DiffbreatuI EqoaldoDi. 
StBtdoa, inclnding ElementaTf Propodtiaiw on Attnc- 
tioni and PoteatUta. 
HjdrostatiiM. 
DTDamioi of a Puticio, 
Eauir parti of Bigid Dynamioa, 
Eaaier parti of Optiot. 
^dunioal ArtrODomj. 

SCHEDULE m. 
Geodp a. 

Differential Equ&tiQiui. 

Calouloi of YariatioiiK 

Higher Algebra. 

Higher parts of Theory of Eqnataoiu. 

Higher Acalytjcal Geomatiy, Plane and Solid. 

Knite Differoncei. 

Higher Definite Int^pah. 

Mliptie Fiinctioni. 

Theoiy of Cbanoet, ioelnding Combinatioa of Ohaer- 



Gbodp B. 

Laplace's and allied FnoaUani. 

Attractioni. 

Higher Dynamioi, 

Kevtou's FriDoipia, Book I. Sect. 

Lunar and Planetar; Theoriei. 

Hgnra of the Earth. 

Freoession and Nutation, 

Orodp C. 
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PbyBio&I OpUci. 

YlbntioTu of Stiinga and Ban. 

EU»tio SoUds. 

GkoitpD. 
Expienion of Functions hj Series or lutegrab ioTolTing 
lea and cogiaea. 
TharmodynaiiiiM. 
Conduction of Haat. 
Electricity. 
Magaetism, 

SCHKDDLB IV. 

PiBT L 



s^a 


Houn. 


BubjKf. 


aionda^ 
Tuoiday 
Weaneklay 


ll-4 


Euclid and Conia 
Arithmetio, Algebra and Plane 

Static) and Dynamica 

HjdrosUUci and Optic 

Easy Problem* in Subject* of 

Nswton and Astronomy 



Dayi 


Hoim. 


subj«to. 1 


Monday 

Tue«lay 
Wednesday 




Natural PbiloiopLj | 
Pure Mathematics and Zf atural 

Jhilowphy 
ProbUma 

Pure Mathematics 
Pure Matbematics 
Natural Philosophy 
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pabt m 



D.yi. 


ho™. 


SnbJKta. 


To«d»y 




Groups B, C, D 
Group* A, C, D 

Problems 
Groups A, B, 1> 
Group. A, B, C, D 
Groups A, B, C 



It must be distinctly understood that the re- 
sults of the first three days of the Examination 
determine the list of the candidates -who are con- 
sidered to deserve a place in the Honour List. 
[Those candidates who have not ao far satisfied the ' 
Examinei's, if not rejected altogether, may be 
allowed an ordinary degree, or may be excused 
from the general Examination for the ordinary 
B.A. de^iree, in which case a candidate will have 
to pass one of the special Examinations. 

The names of those who are absolutely rejected 
are not published. Usually there are very few who 
fail entirely, for the examination is well under- 
stood by College Lecturers and Private Tutors, 
and men who are hopelessly unprepared do not 
often venture to try the patience of the Exami- 
ners. 

Studente commence their residence in the Uni- 
versity with such various degrees of preparation, 
tliat no exact course of reading can be laid down; 
and, moreover, the tastes and idioeymn^asies of dif- 
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ferent men ma; render many different arrangementB 
advisable. Kevertlieless it may be useful to gice 
a general view of the order of reading, end of the 
books to be employed, in order to secure a place, or 
to take high rank, is the Tripos, 

A certain amount of guidance will be given by 
the College Examinations; hitherto it has been the 
practice of all Colleges to hold Examinations at 
the end of May or the beginning of June, and 
of some Colleges in December; under the new 
system it will probably become a genemi practice 
to bold Examinations in December as well as in 
June. 

With slight Tariations at different Colleges it 
may be expected that the subjects of Examination 
will be, for the first year; Euclid, Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry, Geometrical Conies, plane co-ordixate 
Oeometry, Differential and Integral Calculus, and 
Elementarr Mechanics. 

For the second year; Theory of Equations, Solid 
Geometry, Differential Equations, Statics, Dy- 
namics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and the first three 
sections of Kewton's Principia. 

For the third year; ad^moes on the preceding 
Bubjeots, 'with Formal and Physical Astronomy, and 
the higher branohes of both Pure and Applied 
Mathematics. 

The preceding eketoh represents a probable state 
of things, bnt it is qait« possible, in view of the 
diminntion of the time of residence, that a more 
rapid pn^aaa may be made, and that, in con- 
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sequence, the earlier examioationa may be more 
heaTilf weighted. 

The Btadent who aimH at high plaoe in the 
Xripoe will naturallj endeaTOnr to keep oa a level 
with, or to be ahead o^ the OoUege Examioatlona, 
and he will certainly find it greatly to his advan* 
tage to do BO. The range is large, but it is naual 
to include in each Examination one or more of the 
"Three Days' aniLgeotB, and the candidate whoso 
attention is limited to the dementary branches of 
Mathematics will on each ocoauon be able to test 
his own proficiency. 

It is obvious that, to the majority of Mathema- 
tical Students, a study of the whole set of subjects 
laid down in the Schedule must be animpoaaibili^, 
and, as a general rule, only those who enter the 
TJniTersity wifh au elaborate previous training, can 
hope to acquire a knowledge of the whole range. 
In all cases oare is required not to attempt too 
latge a range of reading, and the important point 
is to master thoroughly* any subjects, or portions of 
subjects, which may be undertaken. The questions 
proposed, in the Examination in the Tripos, are 
usually of a severe and searching character, and 
it is sternly conducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciple tha^ knowledge, to be worth anything, must 
be thorough and accurate. 

It is rare for a young man to obtun high 
honours who has not had some considerable training 
at school, or elsewhere, but such cases do sometimes 
occur, and everything is possible to a man of real 
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edeniifio abilit}' and poBSessed of the requisite 
induBtiy and endurance. Such a man may find tihe 
first ateps difficult and laborious, bat he wiU soon 
discover that hia intellectual strength developes ' 
rapidly, and that his advances are made with acce- 
lerated speed. 

On the other hand there are many men whose 
time is limited, and who, from this cause, or for 
other reasons, are compelled to limit their reading to 
the elementary portions of Mathematical science, 
and to give their attention, chiefly or entirely, 
to those subjects which are dealt with in the first 
three days of the £xamination. 

Students of this class will however find ample 
employment for their time and energies, for it must 
not be imagined that what are called the elementary 
snbjeota can be mastered without careful study and 
eameet intellectnal efibrt. 

The word elementary simply implies that the 
sabjectB in question are to be developed as iar as 
they can be without the aid of the elaborate 
Machinery supplied by Modem AnalysiB. In 
other words, the methods of pure geometry and 
ordinaiy Algebra and Trigonometry are to be 
the only instruments employed; and the effect of 
this restriction is, in many oases, to make Hie 
treatment of Mathematical ideas more difficult, and 
to call out a more direct and powerful applicadon 
of intellectual energy, 

A sketch may now be given of a course of 
reading, which shall form a suitable preparation for 
the first three days. 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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The editions of Eaclid by Todhuoter and Potts 
ftre chiefly used; both contain collectiona of exer- 
ciaeB, which are of great value, and it will bo well 
for the student, who has not already done ao, to 
devote some time to these, or to ezercisea of a 
' similar character, 

A good knowledge of Oeometrical Theorems ia 
ofiefal in all mathematical study, and the stndent 
who can acquire skill in the solution of Geometrical 
Problems will find his subsequent labours very 
much lightened. 

We may mention Colenso's Exercises, vrith hints 
for their solution, as a veiy useful collection, and 
McDowell's Exercises in Euclid and Modem Geo- 
metry as an excellent introduction to the later 
developments of Geometry. 

Mulcahys and Townsend'a Treatises on Modem 
Oeometry are valuable and attractive works, and 
the student who can afford the time to extend 
his Oeometrical knowledge will do well to read 
through, or to read selections from, either of those 
books. 

For Geometrical Oonio Sections the books in 
general use at present are Drew's, Besant's, and 
Taylor's. 

Todhunter's AlgAra is at present the moat 
popular text'book on that subject. 

Tho mere beginner would however find it 
advisable to commence with either Todhunter's 
Elementmry Algebra, or with Hamblin Smith's 
Algebra, and he would find either of these books 
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a moBt valuable introdacfaDn to Todhnrtter's impor- 
tant vork ou the sabjeot. 

Colenso's Algebra, and Land's edition of Wood's 
Algebra, are both AiU treatises on tihe subject ; and 
Peacock's Algebra, althoa^ somewhat antiquated, 
is BtiU valaable, as giving a thoroughly sound and 
l^uloeophical view ctf the principleB of the sdence. 

For Trigonometry, the Treatise by Todhunter 
may be used, or any one of the Treatises by 
Golenso, Beasley, or Hudson. 

Parkinson's and Todhunter'a books on Elemen- 
tary Mechanics, and Oamett on Dynamics, are in 
general use, and a little shilling volume on 'Matter 
and Motion' by Clerk Max-well will be found to be 
of great value. 

Besant's EUaneniaey ffydro»laHes, or Phear's, 
will be found to contain what is requiute on that 
subject ; and, for Optics, the student may read 
either Aldis's Optica or Belections &om Parkinson's 
Treatise. 

The first three seotiona d Kewton's iVtnctpia 
may be studied is Frost's elaborate edition, or in 
Evans's Newton, edited by Mfdn. 

Eor Astronomy, Main's Ulementary TreaUte 
may be usefully employed, or selections may be 
made from Godfray's Attrmwmy; and in conjunc- 
tion with either of these books, Airy's Elementary 
Aghvnomy, and Hersohel's Astronomy, would be 
found to be most valuable. 

A. Kautical Almanac is a great help to the 
1 of sound views, and a lecture ou 
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'KaTigation' by Sir W. Thomson will giye many 
useful hints. 

Theee books will serve as mtrodnctiona to the 
subject of AstroDomy, but the range is large, and 
the literature enormous ; and, to acquire a really 
good knowledge of elementary formal Aetronomy, 
the Btudent will have to go through a very exteu- 
aive course of reading. 

Procter's books for inst«iiee form a treasure- 
house of Astronomical knowledge, but a thorough 
study of these books would be a work of time. 

What we have just said with r«^rd to Astro- 
nomy applies also, although with not so much £>rce, 
to the Bubjecti of fSementuy Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Optics; the books we have mentioned 
will be BufSdent fw the Mathematical Tripos 
Examination, but the Btudent would gain much 
benefit from a study of such books as Oanot's 
Phiysiet, or Deschanel's Nalural PhUatophy, in 
which much practical illuBtratioo is given, while 
a very small demand is made upon the mathe- 
matical skill of the reader. 

In all these subjecta the student wiU find 
it necessary, not merely to Btudy the text, but 
also to work out examples, and to practise him- 
self in the solution of problems ; in do other way 
can he hope to acquire a clear comprehension of 
the principles and methods expounded in the' 
books. 

We will now consider the case t& the more am- 
bitioos student^ who has acquired some skill in 
8.0. n. 2 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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Mementary Matliematica, and starts from, a higher 
level. He will probably enter the TTniveraity with 
some knowledge of Co-ordinate Geometry, Differen- 
tial Calculus and Mechanics. 

If he is really well skilled in these subjects he 
may advance Bafely and rapidly, but let him be 
careful to have some test applied, and to be sure of 
a safe fonndatloa. He may then arrange, as is 
usually done, to keep his private reading well ahead 
of College LectureB, and he will thereby secure an 
additional revision of his studies, and wilt also gain 
time for the due consideration and full appreciation 
of the College Iiectures. 

The private Tutor will most effectively apply 
the tests which are requisite, and we may now 
remark that, for the majority of students, the aid 
of a private Tutor must be regarded as a matter 
ef necessity. 

The present system of severe competition 
compels Budi close attention to the subjects of 
Examination that the student requires special 
advice, to keep his reading in the right track, 
and to direct hia attention to the most recent 
advances and improvements. In many cases, how- 
ever, where the student is not highly advanced in 
his reading, he will £nd that a careful attrition 
to College Lecture Courses will leave him very 
little time for anything else, and will thus enable 
him, at any rate during term time, to dispense 
with the aid of a private Tutor. Moreover, during^ 
&e last iev years, the reammgementB oE College 

D,.i.,.u, Google 
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Lectvtres which have been made at Trinity, and at 
St John's, and the eetablishiDeiit of syatema of 
Inter- Collegiate Lectures in other Colleges, have 
been intended to giro a larger amoiut of help to 
nndsrgraduate Btudenta, and to make the assistance 
of the private luiot less a matter of ueceasity than 
has hitherto been the casa 

Opinions of course will differ ea to the order 
in which the various branches of pore and applied 
Mitthematics should be studied, and in many cases, 
it is a matter of veiy little consequence. 

Some points however may be mentioned as of 
importance. 

For the subject of Fluie CoKirdinate Geometry 
Todhunter's Treatise, or Puokle's, may be first 
read. It will then be necessary to study Salmon's 
Conicg, and Ferrers's TriUnear Co-ordinatea. Other 
Treatises in this extensive subject will be men- 
tioned in the list at the end of tbia paper. 

After the Differential Calculus baa been studied 
in Todhunter's, or in Williamson's Treatise, the 
Integral Calculus will naturally follow. For this 
subject Todhunter's Treatise is chiefly used, and at 
this st^e we may suggest that the student should 
master the Calculus of Variations, as given in the 
last chapter of Todhunter's Integral Calculus. A 
po^ieption of the principle of the Calculus of Varia- 
tions will produce a great economy of time in the 
subsequent study of Dynamics, For a mmilar 
reason the subjects of Solid Geometry and Differ- 
ential Equations may now be taken op, and a prac- 
2—2 
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tical knowledge of these pieces of analytical 
Machinery will save the student much naeleaa 
labonr, when he commences the study of Theoretical 
Mechooics. 

Solid Geometry may be first studied in Aldis's or 
in !Frost's book, and Salmon's on the same subject 
may be read by those who have time enough to 
make an elaborate study of the subject. 

Boole's treatise is the book chiefly used for 
I>ifferential Equatioiu. 

The Calculus of Finite Differences may be 
studied now, or at any other time, in Boole's 
Treatise on the subject, edited by Moulton. 

Pearson's Treatise on Finite Differences ia 
small, but oompact and useful, and may be advan- 
tageously read by a student whose time is limited. 

An extended knowledge of the Calculus of 
Variations will be obtained by consulting Jellet'a 
Book, and Todhunter'e History. 

Acting on the principle of having first learnt 
the use of his tools the student may now commence 
the formation of his storehouse of Mechanics and 
Physics. 

Todhunter'sS'fatiej, or Minchin's StatieB, Tut and 
Steele's Dynamics, Eouth's Jiigid Dynamics, snd 
Besant's Hydromeeha/nlcs will occupy a considerable 
time. Many students, particularly if working 
without the help of a teacher, will find Walton's 
Mechanical Problems a very useful book. Parkin- 
son's Optics, Godfray'a or Hymerrf Astronomiy, 
Godfray's Lunar Theory, and Cheyne's Plajietary 
Theory may follow in any order. 

o,.,_..„,Goo;:;lc 
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'LBLisiij'9MolionofFluids,J)oTi)ai^sAeouatiea, and 
liord Rayleigh's Sound and Vibraliona, are works of 
great Talue and importance. 

Maxwell's excellent book on Heat may be read 
at any time, followed by Tail's Thermo-Dj/namica. 

For thoae who undertake the study of EHectricity 
cmd Magnetism, Cummiog's book will be an easy 
introductory Treatise, This may be followed by 
Maxwell's Electricity, or by Ghrystal'a article on 
the subject in the new edition of the Enc^dopadia 



Courses of Lectures are given at the Cavendish 
Laboratory by the Professor of Experimental 
Physics; and Mr W. D. Niven, of Trinity College, 
alao gives Theoretical lectures on the same subject. 

Spherical Harmonics and their applications to 
Mechanics and Electricity are dealt with in rerrera'a 
Book, in Heine's SandbucA der Eugel-fu/nGtionen, 
in Thomson and Tait'a ^atv/ral PbMoiophy and in 
many other books. 

For the study of Physical Optics, Airy'a P"n- 
dulatory Theory, and Lloyd's Warn Theory, with 
Aldis'a Tract on Fresnel's Theory, are usually read 
at first. 

Billet's Optique Physique is an exhaustive work, 
and the student will find moat valuable treatises on 
portionsof the subject in Jamin'a Cours de Physique, 
and in difierent volumes of Yerdet's works. 

Professor Stokes's lectures on Hydrodynamica 
and Optica occupy one term, and are bo arranged as 
to give prominence to one subject during alternate 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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years; the student \nll therefore find it advisable to 
attend these lectures during two conaecntive years. 

We have referred chiefly to books in which a 
demand id made iipcm the mathematical skill of 
the reader, bat a large amount of valuaUe infor>- 
mation may be obtained trom ench treatises on 
Natural Philosophy as those of Qanot and I>e8- 
chanel, already referred to, ttnd the most skilful 
analyst will not lose time by a study of books in 
■which the fiicts of Natural Philosophy are ex- 
plained more at length than is possible in books 
which take into their s«^ce the higher methods of 
Mathematical Calculation. 

The treatise of Lamg, Sur ta Thforie d» PSlas- 
lidlS des Corps Solides, ia an attractive wM-fe. 
The subject may however be studied by m^dog 
selections fi?om Thomson and Tait's Natural PhUo- 
mphy ; and there is a paper by Maxwell, "On the 
Equilibrium of Elastic Solids," in the Trmiaactiont 
of the Roytd Society of Edinburgh i<<(t^a year 1850, 

Mr I^eeman has recently published a transla- 
tion of Fouriei's TheorU de la Ghdewr, and in 
Riemann's Differen^al-Gleichitngeti will be found 
solutions of some of the cases on the conduction oS 
Heat. 

Verdet also has devoted some chapt^^ to the 
subject, and many important cases are elaborately 
treated in Mathieu'a Cours de Phyaigue Mathemt^ 
tique. 

In addition to the information derivable from 
treatoaea on special branches, a masterly view of a 

o,.,_..„,Goo;:;lc 
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large range of Mech&nical Science will be obtained 
in Titomson and Tait's Ifatwml PhUoeophy ; and 
the student who can oSbrd the time will consult 
the great treatises of Laplace and Idgrange, the 
Micanique Celeste, and the Micani^ue Analyttque. 

The preceding sketch is merely an introduction 
to the vast field of literature, which offers itself to 
the Student of Mathematical science. It is how- 
ever an outline of the extent of reading which ia 
required for success in the Mathematical Tripos, 
and so far may be useful. 

There are innumerable details, upon which in- 
formatiou will be required, and to supply this 
information, with whatever other help may be con- 
sidered necesaaiy, is the function of the College 
Lecturer and the Private Tutor. 

We have referred occasionally to French and 
German books, and we may here observe that, to 
the student who is well advanced, a knowledge of 
the French language is indifipensable, or at any 
rate such a knowledge as will enable him to read 
an ordinary French Mathematical treatise; and 
a knowledge of the German language is of the 
greatest possible value to the student who wishes to 
keep himself abreast of the rapid advances which 
are being made in Mathematical science, and in the 
applications of Mathematics to Physics, 

The character of the questions proposed of 
course varies from year to year, and depends 
in great measure on the taste and ideas of the 
Examiners. Nevertheless the toaditions of past 
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£xaminatioDB, and the r^oladoiui of the Scli&- 
dnle, serve to prerent an^ violent or tmexpected 
alteratioDB, and a good idea of the general charac- 
ter of any comiI^; Examination may be obtained 
by a Btndy of the questions propoaed in those of 
the two or three yeara preceding. 

The Examinero are always men of high degree, 
and tiUxsi. of very great scientific distinction, and 
l^e trouble a&d reBpondbility of tbe work are bo 
groat that no one, -who does not feel himself com- 
petent for the taak, irill venture to andertake it. 

There may be a tendency one year to give 
prominence to certain branches of pnre Mathe- 
matics, and another year to certain branches of 
applied Mathematics; but these variations are not 
of serious importance, and, in an Examination of 
so lai^ a range, fall justice is done to all the Can- 
didates*. 

The average student must not expect to ad- 
vance rapidly at first, and must not try too much. 
Boientific ideas are difficult to some minds, and the 
student need not be discouraged if he fails at once 
to grasp a new idea. 

One principle ia not to try at first to remember; 
let the mental effort be applied to discover the 
meaning of a book; the mem<a7 will usually come 
when it is wanted. 

Again, one of the objects aimed at in a book is 

' Tbe [npen of qncitiQiu are published in ths Can^iridgt 
Caienditr, and in the Almanac aad Regittir, They can also 
be obtuned, in a qusrbo form, lepanitely. 
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to illustrate general principles by pEirticalar cases ; 
a careiiil study of these cases will usually give lielp 
to the patient reader, and a clear view of a difScult 
principls will gnuiuaJly present itself to his mental 

Lastly, it cannot be too often repeated that 
much mischief is done, and many failures are 
caused by over-Feading, that is, by attempting too 
wide a range of study, and, to check this tendency, 
much discretion is necessary on the part of a stu- 
dent's teachen and advisers. 

A little knowledge is not a dangerous thing 
when it is real and thorough as i&r as it goes; and 
the most dangerous temptation to a student Is the 
possibility of acquiring an extensive and shawy, 
but superficial knowledge, of a Urge number of 
subjects, instead ttf a thorough acquaintance with 
a limited range. 

The previous remarks aire applicable to a general 
course of Mathematical reading, but, Sox those who 
attempt the Mathematical Tripos after January 
1883, it will be necessary to consider how far the 
higher subjects should be carried. The reatriction 
that only Wranglers shall be admitted to the 
Examination in Pait HI ma^ea it evident, that, 
except in the case of a limited number, a study <tf 
any of the grouj« of Part HI will be uselesa tfft 
Examination purposes; and the attention of the 
majority of Mathematical students will therefore 
be concentrated on the subjects of Parts I and II, 

A large amount of pecuniary aid is now given 
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by the difiei-ent Colleges in the forms of Scholor- 
sliips and Exhibitions. 

These are nsually given to deserving students 
after the resnlts of the College Examinations at the 
end of the May Term have been made known to 
the College authorities. Minor Scholarships are 
given by an esamination taking place, in almost all 
Colleges, some months before residence commences. 

The subjects of examination include at all 
Colleges, Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Geo- 
metrical Conic Sections, and in some cases. Co- 
ordinate Geometry, with Trilineara, DiSereutial 
Calculus, and Elementary Mechanics are added. 

The object of the Examiners is to fiad out the 
most promising students, and the examination is 
generally of a stringent character. SkOl in the 
solution of problems, and particularly of problems 
in pnre Geometry, is of great importance, and the 
candidate for a Minor Scholarship will do well to 
develope, as far as he can, his powers of dealing 
with pure Geometry, even although his doing so 
may have the eSeot of liTni't in g the extent of his 
reading. 

The Sheepshanks Exhibilaon, for Astronomy, is 
open to the candidature of all undergraduates, but 
the successful candidate, if a member of any other 
Colt^e, must transfer his name to the boards of 
Trinity College, 

With this exception there are no TTniversity 
Scholarships given exclusively for Mathematical 
knowledge; and the only cases in which Mathe- 

.,. Goosk- 
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rnatics appear at all are in the examinatioiis for 
the Bell and the Abbott Scholarships, in 'which 
Bome Mathematical papers, of a eomewhat element- 
ary character, are proposed. These papers how- 
ever are not generally of very great weight unless 
it happens that there is a dearth of highly qualified 
classioal candidates. 

The total amount of residence which is com- 
pulsory is about twenty-five -vFeeka of the year, and 
it is during this time that the College Lectures and 
Professors' Lectures are given. 

The Mathematical studMit must ztot however 
imagine that the rest of the year may be spent in 
idleness. It is cnatomaiy for many undet^graduates, 
and espeisally for those who aim at high place in 
the Tripos, to reside in Cambridge during the 
months of July and August, and much important 
work can be done during the summer. Again, the 
Christmas vacation is a valuable period of time 
during which the earnest student can quietly revise 
and reflect over the work of preceding terms, tx 
make preparations for the future. 

It may be well to surest that uuhJi revision 
is necessary in order to keep the store of acquired 
learning in working order; in particular, the last 
six months preceding the examination will in 
general be sufficiently oocupied by a series of revi- 
sions, and it will be only in a few cases that tbe 
student will find time for the mastery of fresh 
subjects or new sets of ideas. 

Without attempting to discuss at large the 
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intellectual and practical adremtages of a coarse of 
Bcientific reading, we may call attention to the 
foots that tihe demand for Mathematical Teachers 
ia inoreaaing, and that there is a tendency in 
schools and educational institutions to give more 
time and attention to mathematical studies. 

There are many, amongst the candidates fc»- the 
Tripos, who look forward to the work of teaching as 
a profession, and for them there is an encouraging 
prospect of an increased recognition of tbeir labours. 

There are others, whose scientific learning may 
not be directly utilised in their subsequent careers; 
but, in all cases, the habits of iudustrioos applica- 
tion, of careful thinking, and of accurate expression, 
which are amongst the general results of a course 
of mathematical stndy, are practical advantages of 
the greatest value in any profession, or in any of 
the pursuits of an acUre mind. 

Finally, the student may be assured, that, in- 
dependently of all other considerations, the lascino- 
tion of mathematical study increases with the growth 
of knowledge, and tbe acquisition of skill in the 
processes of calculation, and that, although the 
labour expended may be occasionally severe, it will 
be found to cany with it its own reward, in the 
power of dealing with sci^itific difBculties, and in 
the aj^redaUon of the many practical applications 
of science, which are characteristic of the present 
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The following list contains the titles of boolca 
vhioh are no^ in gener&l \m&, and which are 
Berriceable to the majority of Btudente. 

It will be of counie imderBtood that this list 
does not include all the books which maybe useful, 
and the highly advanced mathemotioian, who may 
be anxious to make excursions into other regions of 
Bcienti£c writing, will easily obtain the requisite 
information from the lectures of Profeeaors, or from 
hia College Lecturer^ or other adviaera. Different 
Treatises on the same subject are aometimes men- 
tioned, and the selection must be made to suit the 
taste or the capacity of the stadent. 

Euclid. Editions by Todhunter or Potts. 

Geometrical Conies. Besant, Drew, Taylor, or 
Richardson. 

M'Dowell'a Exercises in Euclid and modem 
Geometry. 

Modem Geometry. Mulcahy, Townsend. 

Catalan. Th£or^mes et Probl^mes de G&>m£trie 
Eltoentaire. 

Algebra. Todhunter, Colenso, Lund, Qross. 

Whitworth's Choice and Chance. 

Trigonometry. Todhunter, Beaeley, Hudson, 
Colenao, Walmisley. 

Elementary Mechanics. Parkinson, Todhunter. 

Gamett'a Elementary Dynamics. 

Walton's Problems in Elementary Mechanics. . 

Elementary Hydrostatics. Besaut, Phear. 

Elementary Optits. Aldis. 
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EVost's Newton, 

Evans's Newton, edited by Main. 

Main's Elementary Astronomy. 

Ally's Elementaiy ABtronomy. 

Hersohel's ABtronomy. 

Goodwin's Course, edited by Main. 

Conic Sections. Todh»mt«r, Puckle, Tumbull, 
Salmon. 

Differential CalculuB. Todhunter, WillianiBon. 

Integral Calculus. Todhunter, Williamson. 

Gregory's Examples of the Differential and 
Intend Calculus. 

Trilinear Coordinat«s. Ferrers, Price. 

Whitworth'a Modem Geometry, 

Solid Geometry. Aldis, Frost, Salmon. 

Differential Equations. Boole, Hymers. 

Finite Differences. Boole, Fearoon. 

Carmichael's Calculus of Operations. 

Todhunter's Theory of Equations. 

Salmon's Lessons on the Higher Algebra. 

Salmon's Higher Plane Curves. 

Algfebre Sup£rieure. Serret 

Thforie des Determinants. Dostor. 

Scott on Determinants. 

Spherical Trigonometry. Todhunter. 

Statics. Todhunter, Minchin. 

Moigno. Lemons de M^canlque Aualytique. 

Dynamics of a Particle. Tait and Steele, 
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Bouth's Bi^d Dynamics. 
Besant's Hydromechanics, 
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liimb's Motion of FlnidB. 

Lord Kayleigh's Sound and Vibrations. 

Donkin'B Acoustics. 

Farkinsoii'B Optics. 

Astronomy. Godfr&y, Hymers, Maia 

Loomis's Practical Autroiiomy. 

Morgan's Problems. 

Walton's Mechanical Problems. 

■Wolatenhohne'a Book of Problems. 

Lunar Theory. Godfray. 

Planetary Theory. Cbeyne. 

Undulfttory Theory. Airy. 

WaTe Theory of Light. Lloyd. 

Optique Phjrsique. Billet, 

I^uro of the Earth. Piatt. 

Ferrers's Spherical Harmonics. 

Todhunter. Xiam§'s and Besael's FunctioiiB. 

Heine. Handbuch der Kugel-functionen. 

Desohanel's Natural Philosophy, by Everett. 

Briot. Traits de la Chaleur. 

Electricity. Cnmming, Fleeming Jenkin, Max- 
well, Mascart. 

Airy's Magnetism. 

Maxwell's Heat. 

Thermodynamics. Tait, Baynes. 

Kinetic Theory of Gases. Watson. 

Lam€. Th&me Math^atique de I'^lasticit^ 
des corps. 

Clebsch. Elaaticitat. 

Natural Philosophy. Thomson and Tait. 

Thetwy of Errors. Airy, Liagre. 
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Riemann. Partielle Differenfaal-Gleictungen. 

Wand. Die Principien der Mathematischen 
Phyaik. 

Elliptic FunctioiiB. Cayl^, Durgge, Broch, 
Briot et Bouquet. 

Bertrand. Oaloul DiffiSrentiel, and Calcul 
lat^graL 

Serret. Calcul DifiSrentiel, and CaJcul lat^graL 

Foisaon. Mecaniqne. 

Court! d' Analyse, and Cours de M^canique. 
DuhameL 

Beeal. Mficanique Generale, 

Mathieu. Cours de Physique Madi&natiqne. 

Jamin. Cours de Physique. 

Verdet. CEuvres, 

Green's Papera, edited by PerreiB. 

Sir W. TboroBon'B Papera on Electrostatics and 
Ma^etism. 

Kircbhoff. Yorlesungen ttber Mathematische 
Physik. 
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Introductory Jiemarks. 

So ia.r from Sir W, Hamilton's statement being 
trae at the present time, that " the TJniveraity of 
Cambridge holds ont not onlj a special but a 
paramount, not to say an exclusive, encouragement 
to the mathematical scienceB," it ia much more true 
to assert that more encouragement w given at Cam- 
bridge to the Classical student than to Uie Mathe- 
matical, not otdy in prizes, scholarships, and tempo- 
rary rewards of various kinds, bui also in the most 
soHd and lasting rewards the University can he- 

The grounds on which this high value has been 
set upon Classical study as an instrument of edu- 
cation are ably stated by Donaldson in his work on 
Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning, pp. 
94—99, by W. G. Clark, late Public Orator of the 
University, in an Essa/y on Classical Education, 
contributed to the Cambridge Essays of 1&55, and 
by Arnold in the Quarterly Journal of Hducation 
for 1834 and 183S. See also Arnold's Strmona, 
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Yol. III. Introduction, p. xii, and hia LecCwree on 
Modem Bi»tary, pp. 123, 143, J. S. Mill's In- 
augural Addresg at St And/rmD», 1867, pp. 22 — 38, 
ccm.taiti8 some valuable remarka on Classical study. 

Classical studies may be regarded either as am 
instruineut of education or a source of knowledge. 

As a means of educating and strengthening the 
reasoning powers, their chief advantage liea in the 
dependence of the reasoning &culty upon langu^^ 
as its instrument. In order to perform any logical 
process correctly, the habit and iaculty of analysing 
language and tracing the etymolc^ of terms is 
most necessary. See Mill's Logic, Book l chap, 1. 
The exercises of the University Olassical exami- 
nations in translating the more difficult Greek 
and Latin writers from the original into English, 
or in tlie reverse process of translating English 
authors into Greek or Latin, call the student's 
powers into play in the most complete and rigoroua 
manner. The exact point of view from which the 
writer to be interpreted regards his subject must 
be seized, the line of thought and reasoning fol- 
lowed, the various interpretations which offer them- 
selves considered, grammatical rales must be applied 
correctly, the memoiy mtist be ransacked for pas- 
sages which will serve for illustration or elucida- 
tion, and tlie whole evidence summed up in order 
to arrive at the right meaning of the passage under 
consideration. When the meaning has been satis- 
fectorily determined, the atadent's power of ex- 
pression, the copiousness of his vocabulary, his 
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skill in weigUng the valae of words, and liia taste 
in diBcriminating between their various ahadea of 
meauiug, have all to be called into action in ordw 
to produce a forcible and, at the same time, an 
accurate version of hia author. A long and careful 
training in accuracy both of thought and expression 
is necessary in order to ensure the performance of 
this complicated process with rapidity and ease. 

As a source of knowledge the advantages of a 
study of the Classics are no less admirable. 

The mind of the student is brought into ccmtaot 
with the thoughts of the greatest philosophers, his- 
torians, poets, and orators the world ever produced. 
He is constantly employed in bearing the most 
important questions of .philosophy and politics dis- 
cussed by the wisest of men, in studying the 
grandest truths expressed in the most pesfect fotms 
of speech, and in learning the experience of past 
times from the pages of the moat- mast^ly of 
historians. He thus becomes capable of judging 
by a high intellectual standard, his knowledge is 
enlarged, his taste cultivated, and his judgment 
matured. Add to this, that having thoroughly 
mastered the grammatical pi-inciples upon which 
the most delicate and expressive of languages are 
constructed, be gains a master-key by which to 
unlock the treasures of the noblest European lan- 
goages. The literature of England and of other 
European nations, being grounded and framed upon 
Greek and latin models, cannot be thoroughly un- 
derstood except by tlie Chtssical scholar. 

1—3 
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The indispensable necessity of a knowledge of 
Classics to the Theological student need hardly be 
pointed out. 

In tlie great public schools the Classical teach- 
ing in the lower fonns is mainly directed to the 
acquirement of a perfect acquaintance with ele- 
mentaty Greek and lAtin grammar by incessant 
praoMce in exercises both prose and verse, and by 
vivA voce construing, accompanied with catechetical 
instraction. Large portions of the best authors 
are also learnt by heart. In the lower classes 
parts of Yi]^ Csesar, Horace, Ovid, Cicero, Livy, 
Homer, EiiripldeH, and Xenophon are read. The 
amount of these authors required is increased in 
the higher classes, and Bome of the more difficult 
authors, as Sophocles, Thucjdides, ^schylus, Juve- 
nal and Tacitus, are added. In the highest class 
Plato, Pindar, Aristophanes, and Plautus are ocoa- 
slonalJy studied, and the range of subjects includes 
from time to time portions of most of the authors 
read at Cambridge for the Classical Tripos Exami- 
nation. Three points in the method of training 
adopted by the English public schools deserve espe- 
cial mention, as they contribute most materially to 
the formation of good scholars for the Universities. 
The first of these is the strict enforcement of a 
knowledge of grammatical inflections and construc- 
tions. Such knowledge, unless acquired early, can 
seldom become sufficiently familiar to the mind of 
the student to enable him to apply the rules of 
grammar with ease and accuracy in writing Latin 
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and G-reek. A eecond invaluable taeanjs of training 
the future scholar ib the constaat leanmig by heart 
and repetition of large porti<m3 of ataadard writers 
in Greek, Latin, and English. This may be said 
to be the surest method of laying the foundation 
for excellence in the compoBitioa of Latin and 
Greek. A tidrd point Is the writing of original 
exercises in verse and prose cm set subjects, as well 
as translations from English into Latin and Greek. 
The praotice of tlie best schoob has alvays been in 
favour of original exercises in Jjatin and Greek aa 
-Well as traoHlations from Engliah. The reason of this 
is no doubt that boys are thus led to study the 
Greek and Latin authors for themselves, with the 
view of gleaning constructions and expressions from 
them, and learn to catch the living spirit of the 
author whose style they wish to copy. On the 
other hand, in making translations, the boy refers 
to dictionariee alone for his vocabulary, and to. 
grammars for his constructions, and the result is, 
as may be imagined, stiff and lifeless. A sparing 
use should therefore be made at schools of such 
books as Holden's Foliorum Silmda, and Gentuirvje, 
and Kennedy's SeUctioTis for Trartslatumg, and 
subjects should be set for original composition, with 
hints, which will lead the pupil to seek help from 
the clas^cal authors themsetvea'. A oaution may 

^ Tbe following remuki from Ur NatUMhip'i admirable 
pamphlet on The (ru« ttim of Clauical EdtKOtvm oonfirm the 
view abova itatmL "The practioe of giving two or three 
compamUvelj short pieoei of Eoglisli iix tha waak for banc- 
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here be added agtunet ihe adoption of too 'wide & 
ninge in the aathorB studied before coming t« the 
University, It is fer better for a youth to come 
to College totally nnrersed in such authors as 
Plautns, Lucretius, Findar, Theocritus, and Ari- 
stotle, than to have gained a smattering of these to 
the neglect of Tirgil, Horace, Livj, Euripides, and 
Thucydides. The amount of reading brought by 
the student to the XTniTetsity is of minor import- 
ance, provided that he has been trained to habits 
of strict accuracy and to the exercise of hia reason- 
ing &u:iitties as v^ell ss his memory. An occasional 
visit to the University and personal conference 
-with the tutors and examiners of their former 
pupils would be veiy useful to the masters of minor 
schools in learning how to direct their teaching. 
In the larger public schools this intercourse is 
constantly kept up by the addition of younger men 
to the staff of masters, who bring with them an 
intimate acquaintance with the requirements of 
University Examinations. 

The above remarks on the teaching of Classics 

l&tioD into Grvek or Xifttm luu tha effect, in the case of older 
boji, of nnneceBaarily diridiDg the attention, and of concen- 
trating the nlind both of teftcher and pnpil too much npoii 
minutiffi of lauguiige while it does httle for originality and 
nothing for research or power of treatment Id ord«i to 
develop an intelligent boj'a capacity io the latter reepect, one 
long original exercise in the week whether in verse or prose 
would probably be mora effldont. This arrangement would 
leave the bojs time for thought and researoh, which ehoold be 
directed by the teacher." 
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in Bchoola Toxf be excused by the f&ct tb&t in no 
Examination Bo mnoh aa in the Olaasical Tripos 
are the effects of early training manifested. We 
have therefore indicated the chief points of the 
method pursued in the beat public achoola for laying 
the foundation of future excellence in scbolarship. 

The student who has enjoyed the adrantages of 
an education at a good public school, will generally 
he able to judge for himself to a certain extent, 
aa to the direction of his studies at the University, 
and will probably have able advisera to aid him 
when in doubt. Our olgect wUl therefore be rather 
to address the student who has no such advantages, 
and to point out the best way in which he can 
remedy his defects, and the oourse of study he must 
poraae in order to compete with success for Classi- 
cal Honours. 

It is assumed that a moderate knowledge of 
the Classical writers usually read in schools and 
enumerat«d above has been acquired. 

The new r^nlationfi for the Classical [&ipoB 
will come into force first in tie Easter Term, 1881. 
Classical Tripos Examinations will fdso be held under 
the old regulations passed in 1869, in the Lent 
Tenns of the yean 1881, 1882. In the Easter 
Term of the year 1881, an examination will he held 
according to the regulations for the firat part of the 
newly-sanctioned Classical Tripos scheme as laid out 
below, and in the Eaater Terms of tlie years 1882 
and following yean two eiamipatJODS will he held 
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— one for the first part &nd anotker for tlie Beoond 
part of the subjouied scheme. See Owmbridge 
Vnivergity Reporter, Nob. 281, 291, 293, 303. 

The jvral fwri of the Classical Tripos 
Examination, 

This consists of four papem in Compoeition, 
one from English into Latin Prose, one from 
En^ish into Greek Prose, one from English into 
IJatin Teree, and one from English into Greek Verse, 
These will be set on the mornings of four days for 
three honrs each. There will also be four papers of 
queBtions such as may fairly be set to Studeate 
who have not yet acquired a special knowledge 
of the aubjeotti of the second Classical Examination. 
Each of these papers vUl be set for one hour and 
a half. The first will contain questions on Greek 
history, literature, and antiquities, the second on 
Roman history, literature, and antiquities, the third 
on Greek grammar and criticism and the fourth 
on Latin grammar and criticism. 

Five papers will also be set containing passages 
for translation from the beat Greek and lAtin 
authors together with questious arising immediately 
out of any such passages. Among these passages 
there are not to be any which require a special and 
technical knowledge of the subjects of the second 
part of the Examination. Students may be candi- 
dates for honoura in the first part of the Classical 
Tripos Examination in their fifth term (see Grace 
of Senate passed on May 29, 1879. Reporter, 
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No. 291, p. 696), but not after their tenth term. 
Students who pass the first part of the ClaBsical 
Tripos Examination in their second year before 
their eighth term are excuaed the General Exami- 
nation for the B.A. degree. In order to be able to 
take the B.A. degree such a student 'will have to 
pate one of the special examinations for the ordinary 
degree, or tlie Becond part of the Classical Tripos, 
or one of the other tripos examinations. Students 
vho pass the first part of the Ctaasical Tripos 
Examination not earlier than their eighth term, are 
entitled to the B.A. degree if they have kept the 
requisite number of terms. The examination is 
fixed to commence on the Monday after the last 
Sunday bat one in May. 

Composition Papers. 

On the papers of composition in the first part of 
the Classical Tripos Examination the following 
remarks may be made. 

The term Composition is used at Cambridge 
to denote the translation of English into Latin or 
Greek, and the term Translation, to denote the re- 
verse process of turning Latin of Greek into English. 

Grammatical accuracy, simplicity and elegance 
of style, are the points chiefly to be- attended to 
in Composition. With regard to the first, constant 
practice ripened into habitual precision can alone 
be relied upon. The others must be acquired by 
dotJ6 observation and extensive reading, which alone 
caji familiariie the mind with the modes of thougl^ 
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and expreeeion of the classical writers. The {n^)cess 
of translatiou &om English into Greek or Latin 
inTolveB the recasting of each Bcntence, and the 
presentation of the thought in the shape in which 
an ancient author would have presented it. A 
comparison of the original text with Davies and 
"Vaiighan's translation of the Mepvilic of Plato, or 
Wright's translation of the Pheedrus, or Church 
and Brodribb's translation of Tacitus, or Jebb'a 
translation of Theophraatus, wiU shew the dt^p'se 
of accuracy required in Prose ComposiUon. Ad- 
mirable models of Verse Composition will be 
found in the Arundinee Cam^, the Sahrina Corolla, 
the Porsoa Pxiae Exercises, and some of the other 
erimilar books. Specimens of Translation and Com- 
position are given in a book by Messrs Jebb, Jack- 
son, and Currey. In order to gain the habit 
of using the vocabulary of an author and storing it 
np in the memoiy, that kind of composition should 
be practised which corresponds to the writings of 
the author the student is engaged in reading at 
the time, and before doing an exercise in Compo- 
sition, a porticai of some author similar in style 
should be read over. The more difficult usages of 
the Greek and Latin languages, especially the doc- 
trine of the Subjunctive mood in Latin, and of con- 
ditional and temporal sentences in Greek, should 
be studied with the help of a good Syntax, such as 
Madvig's or Goodwin's, in order that the student 
may thoroughly understand them, and may be able 
to use Qista without fear of error. 
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In Terse CompoBition it ia difficult to gain mnoh 
skill unless it luis been acquired early. 

A special lecture is devoted in most of the Col- 
leges to the subject of OompoaiUon, and the student 
will have ample opportunities of practice afforded 
him hj attendance at Buch lectures. 

The student who has not the advantage either 
of College Iiecturea or a private tutor, may exercise 
himself in Composition bj translating and retrans- 
lating easy passages &om Greek and lAtin authors, 
especially Cicero, Livy, Ttucydides, and Plato, and 
by the use of books of verae translations, such as 
those above named. 

Composition should be practised sometimes witli, 
and sometimes without, 4:he aid of Dictionaries. On 
the one hand much valuable information may be 
gained by searching for words and expressions in a 
good Dictionary, and cm the other it is absolutely 
necessary to acquire the habit of self-reliance, as no 
Bach aid is allowedin £xaminati(ms. 

The remarks made above with regard to sohool- 
teaching in Compositicm do not apply to Univeraity 
practice for the Classical Tripos, the preparation 
for which should generally be coi^ned to rendering 
passages of English into Greek or L^tin. The collec- 
tions of passages for this purpose contained in 
Holden's Foliorwm Sibniia and Cent/urim and in 
Kennedy's McUerials /or Trtmslation, or in other 
books of a similar kind, will be found most use- 
fuL Portions of Yii^, Ovid, Horace, Cicero, 
Thacydidee, and Sophocles should be oommitted 

0, .:_..., Goes Ic 
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to memory, especially such as strike tlie mind moat 
iu reading. 

The question whether the student can spend 
Lib time with advUitage in writing £>r the 0nt- 
versity or College Compositioa Prizes depends 
mainly upon the circumstances of each particular 
case, and up<m individual tastes. As, on the one 
hand, a student who comes to the Unirersity 
with a considerable knowledge of the Classical 
wri.terB, and a facility for composing, may very 
profitably employ some portion of his time ia 
writing for prizes; so, on the other hand, it would 
be injudicious for one who has not had early oppor- 
tunities for gaining the power of composition, or 
whose tastes do not lead him in that direction, and 
who must consequently rely mainly upon extensive 
reading aud exact translation for success, to sacrifice 
any important part of his studies to such an object. 
But it may very possibly happen Ihata subject pro- 
posed may fall in with the i-eadjng of the taste of 
the student, and in such a case much interest may 
be added to his studies by writing upon it, besides 
the advantages which must always accompany the 
expression of his thoughts distinctly iu writing. 
Much attention should be paid to the proper ar- 
rangement aud treatment of the subject, a point 
in whioh, now that original Composition is so 
much less practised than formerly, students are 
apt to &il. Formal and irrelevant introductions 
should be especially avoided, and the subject 
entered upon at onc& Compression of matter, 

L,. Goosk- 
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simplicity and perfection of style should be aimed 
at rather than length, and care must be taken to 
avoid all extravagance of thought or expresnon. 
The saccessful exercises are always printed, and 
eolloctions of them may be eosOy procured in Cam- 
bridge. The student should, however, carefully 
avoid the danger of forming his style upon them, 
as they are not all by any means worthy of imita- 
tion. Beconrse must rather be had to the ancient 
authors themselves, and their spirit and style re- 
produced as much as possible. In the case of the 
Greek Ode it is true that no exact model, except 
the very few fragments of Sappho, exists in ancient 
literature, Pindar therefore must be studied, and 
his method of expression and treatment of a sub- 
ject noted and imitated. Full information on the 
metre and dialect of Sappho's Odes may be found 
in p^e 12 of an Essay on the fragments of her 
poetry, published at Berlin in 1827 by Professor 
Neue, 

It may be mentioned here that it is often the 
custom for classical students who require practice 
in Examinations to enter the Examinations for the 
University Scholarships. The advantages to be de- 
rived from this are great, if the student is resolved 
to give his whole time and attention, while the Ex- 
amination lasts, to the work of solving the papers. 
The power of concentrating all the faculties of the 
mind upon a difficulty, of quickly unravelling in- 
tricacies of language, and of composing with facility, 
will be much strengthened by such practice. The' 
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uttions for the TTniversity Scholarohips and 
thosa for the Chancellor'B Medals, differ from the 
Classical Tripos Examination chiefly in the Buperior 
Talne attached in them to Composition, and in the 
original exercises in Verse and Prose required. 
There is also more varilety in the authors from 
whom passages for translation are selected. 

1. Latin Verse Compoeition. 

The Examination Papers in Latin Yerse Com- 
position generally contain two kinds of Yerse. 
Hexameters and Lyrics are most commonly set 
together, but sometimes other combiaations of 
Hexameters, Elegiacs, and Lyrics are introduced. 
Abundant models of these may be found in the 
Arundines Cami, the lifafrriiwB Corolla, andin Meri- 
Tale's translation, of Keats's HyperUm, or Jebb's 
Greek and Latin Translations. But it cannot be 
too strongly urged on the student not to trust to 
such books alone, as they cannot supply the place 
of an acta<d etudy of the Latin Poets. 

In the case of Lyric Yerse the metre is generally 
left to the taste <:^ the student. The Odes of Horace 
are the accepted models of this kind of Composition, 
but the metres used by Catullus are also of great 
beauty, and deserve eareful attention. As a general 
rule, unless the student is highly skilled ia composi- 
tion, the Alcaic metre should be avoided on account 
of its peculiar difficulties. The Asclepiad metres 
of Horace, and some of those used by him in hia 
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Epodea,e8peciall7thoe6ofliha 16th and 16tliEpadeB, 
-will be found the most generally tisefal. The 
Sapphio metre ahonld be avoided, since unless very 
skilfully handled it becomes intolerably monotonoas. 
In order to cultivate the ear and accustom it to 
the rhythm of the various metres, portions of 
the best Latin poets should be committed to me- 
mory, and passages of £nglish poetry of similar 
style should be selected and translated at the same 
time, in order that the student may accustom him' 
self to make a ready use of the Latin poetical 
vocabulary, and to imitate the rhythm, 

2. Latin ProM Composition. 

Two passages of iEkiglish prose are generally 
given to be rendered into Xiatin, one from some 
standard English Historian, the other from some 
English philosophical vork. In the compositdon 
of historical Iiatin prose, Livy is the best model j 
and it will be found useful to translate and re- 
translate portions of his history. The style of 
Tacitus, if imitated without the careful superin* 
tendence of a tutor, is apt to lead to affectation 
and mannerism in writing Latin Prose. For 
practice in the other kinds of Latin Prose, the 
philoBophieal, rhetorical, and epistolary, Cicero's 
Tugaulan Disputaliom, his De OJiciit, his Se Oror 
tore, his Oratvms, and his Letters, must be studied. 
The meUiods by which these writers render their 
meaning per^cuous, the order in which they 
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arrange their words, the forma of constmotion they 
generally prefer, and the parMcles used by them 
In the connexion of sentencee, must be particu- 
larly noted. Foroellini's Lexicon and Madvig'B or 
Boby's Latla Crraminar may be consulted with great 
advantage. 

To be able to write in a simple and dear yet 
idiomatic style in Latin Prose, is perhaps the most 
difficult attainment to which a student can aspire, 
and is but rarely fonnd even amongst the most 
advanced scholars. The moat common faulta into 
■which young students are apt to fall are those of 
mannerisin, and its opposite of dull uniformity. 
The latter fauit is certainly the less pardonable in 
those who have to any extent studied the lively 
style of the best writers of the Augustan age, but 
it ia nevertheleaa by far the more prevalent. 

3. Greek Verse Compoeilion. 
The metre required in the Greek Verse Com- 
position Paper ia the Iambic Benarius, with the 
addition occaeionaUy of some short passage for 
translation into Anapestic Dimeters, Trochaic Te- 
trameters, or Homeric He^iameters. The paasagea 
are generally taken from the English dramatic 
writws, but sometimes also from Milton, Spenser, 
and more modern poets. The rhythm and style 
of versification of Sophocles are generally conaidered 
the most worthy of imitation. Euripides and .Ma- 
chylus should however be studied in order to 
acquire a sufficient copia verborum. One or two 
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plays, according to the student's fancy, should be 
committed to memory. 

The attention <^ the Btndeut And moat of his 
practice must be devoted to Iambics, and the 
other metres should be attempted but aeldom. 
Excellent models of Greek Veree Composition 
'will be found in the Forson Prize Exercises, and 
in the SahrhuE CoroUa. A. useful account of the 
Iambic metre and some practical hints concerning 
it, with progressive eicercises, is to be found in the 
introduction to ^e ShTemAv/ry Greeh Yerees. 

4. Gre^ Prose Composition. 

As in the lAtin, bo in the Greek Froae Com- 
position Paper, two passages of English are generally 
given to be rendered into Greek. These passages 
are sometimes purelynarrative, sometimes oratorical, 
and sometimes philosopbical. The styles of Thncy- 
dides and Demosthenes, and of Plato must be 
severally cultivated- The copious end varied phraseo- 
logy o£ Plato, and his delicate shades of expression, 
must be carefully noted and applied. 

With beginners in Greek Prose Compo^tion it 
is a common error to suppose that the rules of Iiatin 
Prose apply to Greek, especially in the order of 
words, in the use of the relative pronoun, of parti- 
ciples, and of the genitive absolute or the ablative 
case. The difference between Latin and Greek in 
these respectsmustthereforebeattendedto. Perfec- 
tion in this kind of composition can only be gained by 
wide and continuous reading of large masses of the 
s. o. IIL 2 
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beet Greek Froee authora, but it is perhaps tbe most 
attainable of oil the kinds of Composition, by those 
-who have not had the advantage of good early 
training, and therefore should be carefully culti- 
vated by Buch students. 

Translation Papers. 
The translations are required to be strictly 
literal, so iar as is consistent with elegant and 
idiomatic English. The trajial&tioa o{ the Hepi/Mtc 
of Plato by Davies and Yaughan, or that of the 
Fhadnis of Plato by "Wright, or of the Oratwna 
against Aphobus by Kennedy, or of the poem of 
Lucretius by Munro, or of the Miatorisg and Annals 
qf TacOuB by Church and Brodribb, or of Theo- 
phraslus by Jebb, or the book of translations by 
Jebb, Jackson and Currey, may be taken as examples 
of the beat style of rendering. For translating the 
Prose writers, the student requires a copious vocabu- 
lary, and some knowledge of the styles of the best 
Englisb authora of history and philosophy. In the 
translation of poetiyit is not generally advisable to 
attempt rhymes or a metrical version. As was 
remarked in tie case of Composition, the object 
here should be to present the sense of the whole 
passage in an English form. All affectation or 
forced imitation of the peculiarities of any English 
writer should be avoided, and the translation made 
to flow as naturally as possible. In endeavouring 
to discover the true meaning of any difficult passage, 
the student must be careful to determine not only 
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the strict gnmunatioal constmctioa and uaoge of 
each of the words, but also to avail himself o£ the 
sense iadicated hj the preoediikgand foUfliring coa- 
text ; by applying both of these methods of arriTing 
at the interpretatiim, msjiy passages vhich vonld 
prove miiatelligible, were one method alone used, 
will be made clear. Constoat practice in Translation. 
is not so necessary as careful and extensive reading, 
and the acquirement of a copious English vocabn- 
lajy ; bat for a few weeks previous to Examination 
practice should be constantly kept up, by meai^s of 
Oollege Ksamisaticms or by the help of a private 
tutor, in translating difficult passages separated 
from their context, in order to acquire quickness 
in seizing the writer's train of thought and to gain 
a readiness of expression. Before beginning to 
write each passage should be carefully read over 
two or three times, the drift of the whole clearly 
seen, and the point of each sentence and its bearing 
upon the subject carefiilly considered. 

Farticular attention should be paid to the £rst 
few sentences in each passage, as mistakes are very 
liable to be made in them from want of the clue 
f umisbed by the previous context. An effort must 
be made to comprehend the exact point from which 
tiie writer has viewed hissnbject, to perceive clearly 
the connexion of thought, and the structure of each 
sentence, and to express the particular shade of 
meaning in each word as modified by its context. 

In reading an author it most always be remem- 
bered that the object to be kept in view is not so 
2—2 
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mnch to 'load t^ memory with interpretaldonB of 
difScult passiLges, or the meaning of nncommon 
words, as to familiame the mind with the langn^e 
and mode of expression, and to gain Buch a power of 
nnravelling intricate and abstrnae trains of tbonght, 
as shall enable the Btudent to translate with facility 
and accuracy detached paoaages which he has not 
read previonsly. 

A Boholar of exte&siTe reading will often £nd 
that he has not previonsly aeen many of the pass^es 
given in the Examination, and therefore the student 
must read, not with th? immediate pittspect of 
finding the same passages in the Exiimmation, bat 
in order to accnstom his faculties to the strain of 
making oat the meaning of hard paesages without 
the aid of note* or a dictionary. For this rbason 
it is not well to lean too much upwi the assistance of 
notes or translatitms, except in the case of jtcondite 
allu^ons, or in confirmation of an opinion prerionsly 
formed from the text alone. The student is re- 
commended in reading to haver two copies of his 
anther, <Hie containing the text alone, the Other 
with explanatory notes, or a teanslatkni. The text 
alone should be first read with a dictionary and 
grammar, and any dii&alties which seem insur- 
mountali^e, grammatical peculiarities, or allusions, 
marked with a pencil. Mimy of these will probably 
be explained in further reading by eabeeqaent 
passages, but for euch as remain imsolved a trans- 
lation or notes may be used. 

Much assistance in learning bow to translate 
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may be derived from lectures. For this purpose 
the Btudeat should carefiilly remark the method of 
translation used hj a TJuiTersity Professor, or b; 
his College lecturer, vho will generally be a tutor 
of considerable experience, and endeavour to imitate 
it. The lectures of the Greek and I^tin Profesewe 
may be attended with great advantage to tlie stu- 
dent, not only for the amouixt of information to be 
gained, but also as a means of forming a good atyle 
in translation, 

Questiona on the Bubject-matter, and on the 
more important points of philology involved in the 
passages given ibr translation, are att&ched to the 
papers. These must be prepared for by careful 
study of the history and philology connected with 
each author. The candidate should however always 
finish the translations before attempting any of 
the questions. On this point, and in appending 
notes to bis translations, the student must exercise 
his own judgment, as it is impossible to give any 
rules which will apply to all cases. In the following 
directions the books which are particularly recom- 
mended are marked with an asterisk. 

1. LtUin Prose TTondaHom. 
The authors from whose works passages will 
probably be taken for Examination in Latin Prose 
Translation are Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, Ciesar, Sal- 
lust, Suetonius, Pliny the elder, Pliny the yonnger, 
Qaintilian, Velleius Faterculus, Seneca the philo- 
sopher, and Cornelius Nepos. 
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Th6 authors of moat importance among these 
-with reganl to the Ex^minatioii are Livy, Cicero, 
and Tacitus. 

The parts of Zi«y most generally read are the 
first Decad and the 21st and 22nd boots. Arnold's 
or Schwegler's (Oehnan), or Ihne'a or Mommsen's 
history should be read at the same time. The early 
history of Borne is most completely discnssed in Sir 
G. 0. Lowia'siTotk on TheCredibUiiy o/Sarly Homan 
History. The opposite view may be seen in Dyer's 
History of the Roman Kings, but perhaps the most 
fair and lucid staEement of the various questions 
which arise is to be found in Ihne's Roman History. 
Thebest annotated edition of Li vy is Drakenborch's, 
but his notes are too cumbrous for general use. 
Madvig's text, and "Weissenbom's (German) notes, 
will be found moat convenient. Bekker's text with 
short notes by Easchig is also a convenient edition. 
An excellent edition of the first Book of Livj with 
notes and a valuable introduction has recently been 
published by Professor Seeley, and a treatise on 
Livy's style by Euhnast may be found useful to 
those who can read German. 

The text of Cicero by Nobbe, or Klotz, or Baiter 
and Kayaer, should be used; Emesti'a Clamis or 
Nizolius' Lexicon Cieeronianu/m is a useful book. 
The following will be found, with *Zeller's Epieu- 
Tea/ns, Stoicg, amd Sceptics, useful annotated editions 
of the separate works usually read, • Madvig's De 
Finibus, Kfthner's Tuscuiarue DispiUationes, the 
German editions of Cicero's works in Weidm&nn's 
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Berlin series, Gorenz's Aeademica, 'Halm'a Ora- 
tions, Beier's Jie Offi^dis, Ellendt's De Oratore, 
Moser and Oreiizer*s or * Mayor's J)e iVa(. Deor., 
Mayor's Second PkUij^nc, Eamsay's Pro Cluentio, 
ihe CommentaiT' of 'Faulus Manutius on the Bpi- 
Btlea, or Bilkrbeck or Boot's editions, or Hof mann 
and Andresen's selections (German), Stinner's pam- 
phlet on the style of Cicero's lettera, Oppeln, 1879. 
The whole of the orations have also been edited 
with notes in the BihUotheca Classica. Abeken's 
Life and Letters of Cicero, Middleton's or Forsyth's 
Life of Cicero, Wateon's select Letters of Cicero, 
and Whewell'e Lectures on the History of Cicero's 
PhOosophy, may also be read with advantage. 

The best annotated edition of Tacitus is that of 
*Orelli. Jacob's (French), Hachette, Paris, and 
Nipperdey's (German), notes are good. The trans- 
lation of Church and Brodribb is useful, though not 
to be implicitly relied on. The parte of Tacitae 
most generally read are the fii-st few books and 
the 13th and 14tli of the Annals, and the first 
two books of tlie History, and the Agricola and 
Germany. Merivale's History of the Roman Em^e 
should be read pari passu with this author. Boetti- 
cher's Lexicon Taetleum and Digger's treatise on 
the syntax and style of Tacitus are also usefuL 
An edition of the Annals v/ith notes has been 
lately published by Frost. The beet text is that 
of Halm published by Teubner in 1876. Gan- 
trelle's, Style de Tacite, Gamier Paris, 1874, is 
useful. 
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2. Latin Verse Trandation». 

The authors in this division from whom pas- 
sages raa.j probably be proposed for Exaiaiiuition 
are very nnmerona, compriaing Plantns, Lucretius, 
Catnllua, Vir^, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Fropertius, 
Tibullus, FemuB, Martial, Luoan, Statius, l*^"'"", 
Pb^edrus, Flautas and Terence. Fortiona of all 
these writers, except Phiedrus, Statiua, Ennius and 
"Cbullus, must be studied. Tlie most important 
are Plautus, Lucretius, Yirgil, Horace,and JuvenaL 
Two or three books of Lucretius and a few plays ot 
Plautua should be known, and if possible the whole 
of Virgil, Horace, «Jid Ju^enaL The best texts of 
the two first-named authors are Munro's Lucretius, 
and Ritschl's or Fleckeisen's Flautns. The notes of 
linderaann or Gronovius or Lambinus on Flautue, 
Conington's or Forbiger's Virgil, *Orelli's Horace, 
■Mayor's Juvenal, and * Munro's or 'Lachmann's 
Lucretius, should be used. Thornton's translation 
of Plautus is useful, and Parens' Lexicon Flautinum. 
On the metres of Plautus and Terence, a subject of 
some difficulty, Fitschl's prolegomena to the Tri- 
nummus, Wagner's prefaces to the Auhilaria and 
to his edition of Terence, and Bentley's introduction 
to Terence, arc the beat authorities. "With respect 
to the remaining authors the moat commonly studied 
parts of Ovid are the FiMli and Serotdet. The best 
annotated editions of the Fasti are Merkel's and 
Paley's. Conington's or * Jahn's Persiua, Hertz- 
berg's Fropertius, Doering's Catullus, Weber's or 
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Weise's Liican, and Wagner's Terence, will be found 
oeeful. The notes on Martitd's Epigramg in the 
common Tariorum edition should be used. An 
edition c^ selected epigrams with notea has also 
been published by Faley and Stone. The whole of 
PropertiuB, C*tullu8, and PereiuB, may be read. The 
£rat book of Lucan'a Phwrgalia is the moat worth 
reading. The fragments of Enniua have lately been 
edited in a collected form by Vahlen. 

3. Greek Pro»e TravMationt. 

A. greater extent of reading is necessary in 
Greek than in Latin Prose. The Greek Prose 
authors from whose writings passages have hitherto 
been extracted for Classical Examinations have been 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
and the other Attic orabn'B, Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrostua, and Longinus. 

The ntost important of these aatbors to the 
candidate for Classical Honours is Thwsydidet. To 
appreciate and thoroughly understand this prince 
of historians requires no mean amount of Greek 
scholarship. The best annotated edition ie*Poppo'B 
smaller edition, Arnold's edition is valuable for the 
historical and get^rapliical remarks contained in the 
notea, and Goner's and Eruger's {German) editions 
for the granmiatioal obserrations and parallel pas- 
sages quoted in them. £loom£eld's edition is useful 
only for the quotations in the notes from later 
authors who have imitated Thucydides. Some 
excellent grammatical notes on the first book of 
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Thucydides LaTe been published by Mr SHilleto. 
Xhere are several translatioDS of Thucydidee into 
English, but ncaie whioh can be entirely relied 
upon for scholarlike accuracy. The veraions of 
Hobbes and Dale are the best. 'Orote'a, Thirl- 
wall'a, or Ourtius' Hi»Uyry of Oreeee should always 
be read pari pas»u as most valtiable historical 
conunentaries on Thucydidee. The difficulties to be 
encountered by tbe student in translating this au- 
thor are such as will try his scholarship and powers 
of comprehension and expression to the utmost, and 
these difficulties do not occur less frequently in the 
narrative than in the speeches. The student should 
therefore on no account be induced to believe that 
it is only necessary to read the speeches in Thu- 
cydides, as is sometimes imagined. 

The best annotations on Herodotue are those cS 
KrClger and Abicht (German) and Bjihr, Gaisford, 
or Schweigbanser. One of these, with the text of 
Bekker, and Rawlinson's translation and notes, 
will be found sufficient. A good deal of information 
and criticism relating to tJiis author will be found 
in Dahlmann's Life of Eerodotua, 'Mure's Bistory 
of Greek Literature, and Grote's History of Greece. 

The foUowing orations of Demosthenes are 
commonly read. The De Falea Legatione, with 
*Shilleto's notes, the Midiaa, edited by * Buttmann, 
the De Corona, in Drake's edition, with the speech 
of .i^schines on the same subject, and a good trans- 
lation published by Mr Norris a few years ago, 
the orations against Ajdiobus, with an admirable 
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translation and notes by * Kennedy, the AndroUon, 
Phonmo, Zenothemit, Arislocrates, and Nieogtratua. 
Dindorf 3 collection of notes and Mitchell's Indices 
■will be found useful. Sandys and Paley's Private 
Orations of Demosthenes with notes, may be recom- 
mended. The student should carefully observe 
the terms of Attic law occurring in the private 
oratious. The necessary information on this subject 
will be found in M^r and Schomann's work on 
themethodofprocedorein the Attic courts. Arnold 
Sohafer's Demoslhenea und seine Zeit contains an 
account of the circumsisnces under which each 
speech was delivered. It is not necessary to read 
any of the other Attic ora,tors if Demosthenes be 
carefully studied. 

Pasaagee from the follonving dialogues of Plato 
may probably be set in the first part of the Classi- 
cal Tripos Examination. The Fh«edrus, Thetetetus, 
Gorgias, Pi-otagoras, Fluedo, Apology, Sophistea, 
Politicus. The Phadrus with *Wright's trans- 
lation and ^Thompson's notes, the Theeetetus with 
Campbell's notes, the Gorffitu with Cope's Intro- 
duction and translation, and with Stallbaum's and 
'Thompson's notes, the Protagoras and Phcedo 
with Wagner's notes, the EepuNic with * Da vies' 
and Yaughan's translation the Apology with Kid- 
dell's notes, the Sophisteg and Politictie with Cunp- 
bell's notes. Some paria of the Rhetoric and Ethics 
of Aristotle may be set, but Aristotle will as a rule 
be reserved for the second examination. 

The remaining Greek Prose writers, '. 
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Theophroatufl, and Longmns, are not of iufficient 
importtuice viUi reference to tiie Examin&tioD to 
occupy muoh of the student's time. An ezcelleat 
edition of *TheophraBtii3 with translations and 
notes has been published by B. C. Jebb. 

4. Greek Verae Trantlaiiona. 

The authors from whose works passages of 
Greek Terse will probably be selected are Qomer, 
Heaiod, j£achyluB, Findar, Sophocles, Ihiripidea, 
Aristophanes, Theocritus, Bion, the Homeric Hymns, 
the Greek Anthology, and the Comic Fragments 

The parts of Momer usually read are the fitst 
six and the last six books of the Iliad, and from 
the 5th to the 12th Book of the Odyssey. In 
reading Homer explanatory notes are not so much 
reqvdred as a good Xiexicon, the difficulty being 
chiefly in the meaning of words, and not in intricacy 
of construction. The most convenient notes on the 
niad are those in Heyne's smaller edition, published 
at Oxford in 1834; Dubner's French edition, the 
German edition of Fasi, and Spitzner's or Bottle's 
or Faley's notes are also useful. Lowe's edition of 
the Odyssey is the moat convenient, but the notes 
of Ameis (German) are much better. The notes of 
*Nitz8ch on the Odyssey have not been translated 
from the German, and extend over twelve books 
only. Prof Mayor has edited the IX — XII books 
of the Odyssey with notes, and an English edition 
of the Odyssey has also been published by Br 
Hayman. *Buttmann'a LeaHogua, and his "Catiy 
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logue of Irregular Greek Fer6», are invaluable for tbe 
stddent of Homer. Doderlein'a Homeriachea Gloi- 
aOTiwm, Saber's Index, and 'Damm's Lexicon Ho- 
meriewm, are also very useful. The last serves a9 
an index, and brings togetlier all the pass^es in 
vMch a word oocnra, bo that the student can com- 
pare its diff^vnt Bigmficatioas. The inost complete 
and impartial diecnflsiim of tlie questions vhioh 
relate to the Homeric poems will be found in 
*Mure'8 History t^ Greek LUerafure. 

The poems of ffesiod have been lately edited 
by M!r Faley, and should be studied either in hia 
edition or Tan Letmep'e. It is dedrable that the 
student should become acquainted with them, aa 
a knowledge of Homw will not always enable him 
to translsite Hesiod. 

Pindar abonld be studied with the ud of 
^Dissen's Notee, or Dr Donaldson's or Fennell's 
edition. The style of tnmslating Homer and Pindar 
should be as near as possible to that of the authorized 
version of the Old Testament Prophets. 

Pale/s edilamis of .^Ischylus and Euripides are 
the most generally uaefuL The plays of most im- 
portance are the Agamemnon, the Prometheus 
FtncttM, the Bum«nide», the Becvha, Oreslea, and 
PheenistfB, with Porson's notes, '*E1maIey's Medea 
and Sandys' Baeeha, the Sippolt/tut, Alcatis, Ion, 
Ayidromache, and Hdena. 

The whole of Sophodes ought to be read, with 
the notes of Wunder, Schneidewin or * Hermann ; 
and the AJax and Electra, with 'Jebb's admirable 
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notes. Bishop Thirlwall's Essay On the Irony of 
Sophoelet, in the Philological Moseum, '"'Ellendt's 
Lexicon Sophocleum, and Campbeli's Introdttction, 
are extremely UBefuL 

The most useful edition of Aristophanea is that 
of Bekker -with the scholia and 'Tariorum' notes 
attached. The best t«xt vithoub notes is Melneke's, 
published by Tauchnitz at !Leipaic. Pindorf a text 
with scholia and notes is useful The plays uatially 
read are the Veepce, the Ave», the Rama, the ^quitet, 
the Nvies, the Pax, and the Aoha/menees. There are 
many good editions of single plays. Among these 
may be mentioned the Yespee and Pax by Bjchter, 
the Nvhea by Hermann, the Nvbea, JEquiUs, and 
Ranee, by Kock (German), the LysisPrata and Thet- 
f)iopkoriaeu8(B by Enger. 'Elmsley's edition of the 
Achamiaaie is excellent, and hy no means out of 
date. Some admirable notes on the Aehamiama by 
W. G. Clark have been printed in the Cambridge 
philological Journal, 1879. Mitchell is better as a 
translator than as an editor, but deficient in scholar- 
ship. The best translations are those by *fVere and 
Walsh, and a translation of the Clouds, published 
anonymouely by Macphetsou, Oxford, 1852. 

The student should be well acquainted with the 
dialect and style of Theocritus, The beat editions of 
his Idylls, with explanatory notes, are those of 
Wuestemann, Faley, and Frit^ohe. The difficulty 
in this author, as in Homer, chiefly consists in 
determining the meaning of words, and not in 
complexity of construction. 
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It -will be found best not to read more tban 
two autbors at the same time, even wben tbe whole 
of the student's time can be devoted to them, 
and, during Term time when lectaree have to be 
attended, one will be foand quite sa£Scient if 
thoroughly studied and digested. The proposed 
coarse may be either shortened or lengthened con- 
siderably by varying the amount of each author 
read. While on the one hand some students will 
feel that they can make most progress by reading 
large masses of an author, others will be in- 
clined to content themselTss with a small amount 
thoroughly and familiarly known. The former plao, 
if too eiolusively pursued, is apt to lead to inac- 
curacy, and the latter to narrow soholarship. The 
best course is to combine the two methods. Cer- 
tain portions of the principal writers should be 
familiarly known, but large masses should also be 
read through continuously, in order to accustom 
the mind thoroughly to the modes of thought and 
style of the authors studied. Nothing should be 
so much guarded agunst as hasty and perfunctory 
reading. For although a wide range of study 
will in many cases enable the student to enter 
into the spirit of the ancient writers more fully, 
yet it must always be borne in mind that the 
demand in the translation papers is not so much for 
wide knowledge as for practical skill in handling 
the languages, delicacy of taste in discerning their 
beauties, ^id accuracy in traoslating. It is here 
that the chief difference between the £rst and 
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second parts of the Clueical Tripos chiefly lies. In 
the fiivt part scholarship is enoonrag^ as dis- 
tisgnisiied Jrotn special leamiag. The main demand 
is for skill in interpreting, translating, and writing 
Greek, lAtin, and English. 

Special and technical leamii^ cannot be 
expected from a student &t the age at which the 
first examination of Ute Olassicei Tripoe is proposed 
to him, and therefore ^e best edacational test is 
that which ensures a sound foundation for fntnre 
acquirements to rest npon. Hie accurate scholar 
always has the power of acquiring extensive 
learning, while he who is not a good scholar can 
never attain to solid learning. But when accuracy 
of scholarahip has been acquired, it is then moett 
desirable that students should have wider ranges of 
study and research such as those proposed in the 
second examination opened to them, and should he 
encouraged to make use of the accomplishment 
they have acquired. Professor Smyth, in his first 
Lecture on History, has the following remarks 
upon this Bulgect: "With respect to the Classical 
writings of antiquity, I must digress for a moment 
to observe, that it is one thing to know their beau- 
ties and their difficult passages, and another to 
turn to our own advantage the information they 
contain. It is one thing to enrich our imagination 
and form our taste; it is another to draw from 
them the materials of our own reasonings, to en- 
large our knowledge of human nature, and to give 
efficacy to our own labours by observing the images 
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of the human mind aa reflected in the mirrora of 
the past. He who is already a scholar should 
endeavour to be more : it is possible that he may 
be possessed of treasures which he is without the 
wish or the ability to use." 

Qu/eetioit, Papert, 

For the papers of questions on Greek and Bo- 
bian history, literature and antiquities the follow- 
ing standard works, besides those menti(»ted above 
under the head of translaticxis, may be found useful. 

Bdckh'a PubUc Economy 0/ Athens, Bchomana de 
ComUiia AtheaienaiMm, Donaldson's Cratylut and 
rarroniamit, Hand's TvrseUmut, Mttller's Sia- 
tory of Cfrtdc Literature, ITiebuhr'a Soman History 
andXeefuTM, Bemhardy'a Chundriesder GrUchiaeken 
und LaiWBMehen Literatnt/r, Teuffel'a Hiatory of 
Koman Literature, Cmttwell's History of Soman 
Lileratwre, Fischer's ZeitUfdn, Clintmi's Fasti, 
Veitch's Irregvlwr Greek Verbs, Mttller'a Diaserfa- 
tiona on the Eumenides, Donaldson's Theatre of 
the Greeks, Hensann's Folitical Antiquities, Men- 
vale's FaU tfthe Soman Sepuhlie. The Dictionaries 
of Antiquities, of Biography, and of Geography 
by Dr Smith. Wordsworth's Athens and Attica, 
Bum^ Borne and the Gompagna, and (Hd Borne. 
Dyer's PompHi. Kamaay's Soman Antiqid^ea. 
Bioh's Dictumary of Greek cmd Soman A-ntiqui- 
tie*. Becker's Siimisehe AlterthUmer. The best 
Atlas is that of Spruner, or Eiepert's smaller 
one. The best I^tin Gratmnu^s are Madvig's and 
s. Q. ni, 3 
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Boby's, tiie best Greek Grammars Donalclaon'B, 
Goodwin's or Matthite's, with Madvig's Greek 
STntax. The best Greek IJexicons are Eoat and 
Falm, or Liddell and Scott The best Latin 
Dictionary Forcellini's, or the smaller dictionary of 
Lewis and Short, Oxford, 1879. Lexicons adapted 
to particular aathotB, if the^ can be had, anoh as 
Boettichei^s or 'Gerber*B Leieieon Tacileuta, or 
Schveighanser'B Lexicon Ilerodoteum, should be 
Used in preference to general Lexicons. 

An excellent list of -the best editions of classical 
authors will be found in J. B. Mayor's Guide to the 
choice of Classioal Books, Bell and Co., and in Prof. 
Mayor's £ibliogT6tphical Clue to Latin Literature. 

The examiners are instructed to arrange the 
names of those who pass the above examination 
with credit in three classes, each class to consist 
of one or more divisions. Each division is to oon-. 
t^n one or more names, and when more names 
than one are so conttdned they are to be arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

Second part qfthe Clataicai Tripos Examination. 
A Student may be a candidate for Honours in 
the second part of the Examination for the Classical 
Tripos, if at the time of such examination he be 
keeping his eightli term at least, having previously 
kept seven terms, provided that twelve complete 
terms shall not have passed after the first of the 
said seven terms. Provided further that he shall 
have already obtuned honours in the first part of 
the Olasaical Tripos Examination. . . 
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No Student may present himself for both parta 
of the exammation for the Cla^ical Tripos in the 
same year. 

A Student who shall pass the second part of 
the Examination for \hs (^aasical Tripos not earlier 
than his eighth term at least, or later than his 
thirteenth term at most, is entitled to admission 
to the degree of Badielor of Arts, provided that he 
has kept the requisite number of terms at the 
time when he applies for such degree. 

The time for this examination to commence is 
fixed on the Monday after the last Sunday in May 
in each year. 

The names of those students who pass the second 
part of the Classical Trijios Examioation with 
credit are to be placed in three classes arranged 
in alphabetical order. Marks will be affixed to the 
names in the &^t class shewing the aul^ects in 
which the students have passed and also those in 
which they have passed with special distinction. 

The second p^i) of the Classical Tripos Exami- 
nation is intended for those students who wish to 
shew a special and technical knowledge of some 
of the bigh^ branches of classical learning. Such 
students therefore after having proved that they 
are sound schtdars in Greek and Latin by passing 
the first part, and also section A in the second part 
of the Classical Tripos Examination, will be allowed 
to offer for examination one or two, but not more 
than two of four other sections of examination, viz. 
Philosophy, History, Ardweology and Philology. 
8—2 
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Section A. 

Each candidate moat therefore first offer him- 
self for examination in Section A. This consists 
of four papers in higher classical scholarship, oae in 
Latin proae eompoeition, one in Greek prose compo- 
sition, a third in translation from I^tin into English, 
and a fourth in translation Irom G-reek into English. 
These papers 'will be of greater difficulty than those 
set in the first part of the examination, but the 
remarks given aboTe on translations and compo- 
sition Till apply to them, -with the exception of 
those referring to verse composition, which is not 
included in section A. 

The set subjects for Sections B, 0, D and E, 
and the books recommended for the examination in 
1882, will be found in the Cambridge University 
Seporter, No. 338, p. 586. 

Sbctioh S. AmdetU Fhiloaopky. 

In this section there are to be five papers of 
three hoois each. 

A list of selected works of Plato and Aristotle 
or of other authors is to be issued from time to 
time by the Classical Board, to be studied by 
candidates for Honours in this section. The se- 
lected books are not to be so numerous as to 
preclude the student from the general study of 
ancient philosophy. 

One paper is to contain passages for translation 
selected &om philosophical works, Greek or Latin. 
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or both, other than those appointed by the Board, 
togetber -with qnestions on the sutject-niBtter of 
such passages or arising out of them. 

Three of the papers are to contain queations 
upon the works appointed by the Board, and also 
apon other ancient philosophical works, and upon 
ancient philosophy in general, with short passages 
for translation. 

One paper is to conaist of alternative subjects 
for an EngUdi Essay such as fairly to represent 
the field of work included in the section. 

A candidate is not to be refused a place !n the 
first class for the sole reason that he has omitted 
to stndy cme or more of the appointed books. 

For the study of Ancient Philosophy in general 
the following works may be used with advantage. 
Bitter and Frell«^s Hiatmia Philosophiice e» fon- 
tium loeii conleseta, Zeller's Die Philoaophis der 
Griechen. Ueberw^s OuUinea of Ancient Pfnlo- 
tophy, and Schw«gler's Geachiekte der Griechi- 
echen PhUotophie. 

The London edition of Plato's works published 
in 182€byY^py with variorum notes is serviceable. 

Archer Butler's Leetureg on Ancient Philosophy 
with Thompson's notes should be read, and the 
chapter in Qrote's Orecian Histoiy upcm ihe 
Sophists with Cope's and Sidgwick's criticisms 
tipon it in the Journal of PhUology and the 
Journal <ifCtasaicail and Saered Philology. Grote's 
Plato and Companions of Soorates with Mill's 
criticisms in hia dissertations. 
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The books -which have been generally used 
Kt Cambridge for the study of ArUtotle have been 
Michelet'a or Sir A. Grant'B Comrnentariea on iha 
Ethics, to which may be added H. Jackson's 
edition of the 5th book of the Ificomaeheam, Ethict, 
Grote'a and Lewes's Arietotle and Spongel'a Hhe- 
loric Iff Aristotle^ 

Lists of other works on Plato and Aristotle and 
on ancient philosophy will be found in J. B, 
Mayor's Guide to the choice of Claaaiccd Booka, 

Section C. History. 

In ihis section there are to be five papers of 
three hours each. 

One paper is to contain general questions on 
Greek and Koman history, political, constitutional, 
social and literary. Beferences to ancient au- 
thorities will bo expected. From time to time the 
Board of Classical Studies is to determine the 
chronological limits of this paper. 

One paper is to inclnde questions on a special 
period of Greek History, to be determined from 
time to time by the Board of Classical Studies, 
Candidates will be expected to shew a knowledge of 
the ancient authorities by translating and interpret- 
ing passages from their works or from inscriptions. 

One paper is to include questions on a special 
period of Roman History, in which candidates will 
be required to shew a knowledge of ancient au- 
thorities and inscriptions. 
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One paper is to conttun q&eBtionB on Greek and 
Roman Law in its historical development. The 
Soard is to determine from time to time the 
chronological limits of these qneatitrnj^- and also 
to select certain ancient writingB bearing upon Lav 
from which passages will be eet for explanation. 

One paper is to contain altematiTe subjects for 
an English Essay represeating the several depart- 
ments of this section. 

No candidate is to be refused' a- place m. the 
£rst class for the sole reason that he has omitted 
to study ens or more of tiie appointed books. 

The special books which will have to be studied 
for Section C will depend of course upon the 
periods marked out by the Classical Board. Bee 
GcLffAridge Univer»ity Reporter, Na. 338, p, 686. 
Lists of such books upon specitd parts of histoiy, 
as well as of those in which the subj^ot of ancient 
history, is treated generally, will bo found in J. B, 
Mayor's Guide to the choioe ofClasncal Books, MessiB 
G. Bell wid Sons, London. Books on Andent Law 
are also mentioned in that Guide, p. 44, 

For the Essay the following will be fotmd 
osefuL Couingtou's MiseeHmteout Works. Sel- 
lar's Roman Poets. Nisard's Poites Laime. 8y- 
mond's Studies of Creek Poett. 

Sbctiok D* Arehadogy. 
In this section there are to be five papers of 
tliree hours each. 

1. One paper is to contain questions on the 
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luBtoTf tX art and of the Utm and vorks of artists 
in the ancient Greek and Boman irorld. 

2. One paper ia to be on (a) the mTthoIt^ee 
and religious beliefs and (0) tJke religioun ussgea 
and oeremoniee of the ancient Greeks and Bomans. 

3. One paper is to be on a group or class of 
monuments or a special site or district of the ancient 
Greek or Soman 'world, to be from time to time 
determined upon by the Board <tf Claadoal Stadiee. 

4. One paper is to be on the art and handi- 
craft and the inscriptions of iJie ancient Greeks and 
Bomans in relation to 'Qieir national and domestic 
life. 

In the above fonr papers knowledge of ancient 
authoritiee and c^ extant monuments will be tested. 
Passages for translation and inscriptions and repre- 
sentations of ancient monuments will be set for 
interpretation, identification and disoussion. 

5. One paper is to contain alternative subjects 
fbr an English Essay representing the departments 
of this section. 

Lists of modem autiiorities on Arclueology, 
and of portions of anoent writers recommended 
for study, are to be published from time to time by 
the Board of Olaedcal Studies. 

Distinction may be obtained in this section by 
a thorough knowledge of a part. 

Lists of books on Ancient Geography, Topo- 
gr^hy. Antiquities, Art, Mythology and Beligion 
will be found in the CanAridge Umvertity Se- 
porter, No. 338, p. 687. 
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Sbqtiok E. Ltmgvage. 

This seotioiL is to inolade (excliieiTe of the 
Engti^ Essay bereaftei' to be mentioned) four 
pc^MFB of three hours each. 

(1) . One paper is to contain (a) Questions on 
Greek etymology, and the history of the Greek 
dialects, with iUastrstion from inscriptions or other 
sonroee ; (/3) Questions on Greek syntax, t(^ether 
with passages from Greek authors for trenslation, 
comment^ or emendation: (y) Questions on the 
etymology and usages of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages as compared with one uiother. 

(2) One paper is to contain (a) Questions on 
Latin etymology and the history of the cogpate 
Italiaa dialects with illustration from inscriptions 
or other sources ; (fi) Questions on Latin syntax 
together with passages from Latin authors for 
translation, conunent, or emendation: (y) QuestionB 
on the etymology and usages of Uie Greek and 
Latin languages as compared with one another. 

(3) One paper is to contain (a) Simple questions 
on Sanskrit grammar, with special reference to 
those forms which illustrate tjie history of the Greek 
and Latin languages : (y3) Easy passages from se- 
lected Sanskrit authors for translation and comment. 

A candidate shall not be debarred &om obtain- 
ii^ a place in the first cIabs for the sole reason 
that he has omitted to take this paper. 

A knowledge of the characters of the Sanskrit 
Ailphabet shall in no case be required. 

(4) One paper is to contain (a) General 
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questions on the comparative grammar of the Indo- 
European langu^es, 'with Bpecial reference to the 
Greek and Latin languages : (^) Questions on the 
histoiy of Alphabets : (y) Questions on some 
selected portion or portions of the comparstive 
grammar of the Indo-European languageR, which 
the Board shall &om time to time define either 
hj saggesting the books to be read or otherwise. 

No Essay sh^l be set in- this section : , but any 
candidate shall be at liberty to send up (a fortnight 
before the Examination begins) an English Essay 
Ml some subject comprised in this section, upon 
which Essay he shall be examined viva vooe, at such 
time andinsHch manner as the Examiners shall decide. 

Lists of books uptm. the various parts of this 
section will be found in Mayor's Gtdde to iM 
choice <if Classical Books, The progress of philo- 
logical study has been, so rapid of late years that 
new books containing elucidations and classification 
may constajktly be looked for. 

Sdeeted Svlijeefa and Books, 

The Board of Classical Studies has published 
the follotidng lists of selected sabjects and books for 
Sections B, 0, D, E, of the Second Part of the 
Classical Tripos Examination to be held in the 
Easter Term of 1882. 

Section K 

The selected works for the Classical Tripoa 
Examination of 1882 are : 

Aristotle, Analytica Postefriora and De Anima. 

Plato, Sophist, Timasus, Laws B. x, 
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Section C. 

1. The questions in the general paper on 
Greek and Boman Hiatorj will be limit«d as 
follows : in Greek histoiy to times not later than 
146 B.C., in Roman histoiy not later than 180 A.D. 

2. The period of Greek history appointed for 
the special paper in the Classical Tripos Exami- 
nation of 1882 is from l^e death of Hipparchus to 
the death of Pericles. 

3. The period of Boman histoiy appointed 
for the special paperin the Classical Tripoa Exami- 
nation of 1882 is from the t'libunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus to the death of Julius Cseaar; 

4. (a) The general questions on Law will be 
limited, in the case of Greek law, to times not 
later than the death of Demosthenes; in that 
of Koman law, not later than the death of AifgDa- 
tuB Ciesar. 

(/J) The ancieab writings Tjearing upon 
law, upon which questions will bb set in the 
Classical Tripoa Esamiflation of 18S2, are as 
follows : — 

Greek, the speeches of Isffius, and those of 
Demosthenes against' ISfacartatus and Leochares. 

Soman, the speeches of CScero in Q. GcEcUium 
divinalio, in C. Vertem acCio prima, pro CSttentio, 
and pro C. Ealm-io perdudUoais reo (in connexion 
with the history of indicia publica). 

Sectiok D. 
The special subjects for Section D. 3 in the 
CUssical Tripos Examination of 1832 are : 
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(1) The Parthenoiu 

(2) The Fontrn Somanvm, its existing monu- 
ments and the aites of those no longer remaining. 

The following modem books are recommended 
as Indicating the general range of the subjects 
included in this section: 

MiilUr K. 0., Ancient Art and ita remains, 
■with Midler and Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten 
K.imst. £rwt/n, Geschichte der griechiscben EllnEt- 
ler. PreUer, Griechiache Mythologie, rbmiache 
Mythologie. Bemvxnn K. P., Lehrbuch der grie- 
chischen Autiquitateu ed. Stark (Farts II. and 
m.). Mar^ptardl and Mommsen, Handbuch der 
rijmiachen Alterthfimer (Parts VI, and YII.). — 
^reimt^s Triewiinm philolc^cntii, Fart VI.,contuns 
a general sketch of aacient art and of the materials 
for its study. 

The following modem books are also recom- 
mended as useful for purposes ot reference or 
special study : 

For Paper (1). Scknaase, Geschichte der bit 
denden Kilnste, Voi ii, Ove^eek, Geschichtie der 
griecb. Plastik. Stark, Handbuch der Archaologie 
der Kiuist. WoUmann and Woermam.n, History of 
Fainting, ToL I,, edited by Prof. Colvin. Pried- 
erichs, Berlins ajitike Bildwerke. ffelbiff, Campa- 
niscbe Wandmalerei. Gerhard, Auserlesene grie- 
chische Vasenbilder. Jahn 0., Muncbener Yasen- 
sammlung (Prefiwe). Botticher, Die Tektonik der 
Hellenen. Boutmy Em., Philosophie de I'Archi- 
tecture. Urlicha, Skopas. 

For Paper (2). Murray A. S., Manual of My- 
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thology. Maviry, Histoire des Religions de la 
Gr^ antique. Mom/msen A., HeortcJogie. 

For Paper (3). Wordsworth, Athens and Attica. 
WachmviUh, Die Stadt Athen. Beute, I'Acropole 
d'Athfenea, MichmUB, Der Parthenon. Petersen, 
Kunst dea Phidias. Llm/d W. W., The Age of 
Periolee. Leake, Topography of Athens. £wn R, 
Kome and the Gampagna, and Old Home. 

For Paper (4), Becker, Oharitlea and Gallua, 
OtM and Ktyner, Das Lebeu der Gr. und Bom., 
tranal. by Hueffer. Kich, Diet, of Rom. and Gr. 
Ant. Bwremberg and Saglio, Diet, des An t. Birch, 
Ancient Pottery, King, Antique Gems and Rings. 
Briti»k Museum, Select Greek Coins, and series of 
Guides. LenormaTU, La Monnaie dans 1' antiquity. 
Mojwmten Tk., Histoire de la monnaie Romaine 
(ed. Due de Elacas). Kirchkoff, Geschichte dea 
griechiachen Alphabets. Franz, Elementa epi- 
graphicea Grffic». WUmamns, Exempla inacrip- 
tionum Latinanim. 

The following worka of ancient authors are re- 
commended as essentialfor reference or special study ; 

PoMsanias. Strabo. Pliny, Nat. Hist, ixxiv. 
and XXXV. (TJrliuhB' Chrestomathia, pp. 271 ff.). 
PhUostratus, Imagines; and Callistratus, Statute. 
Yitruviua (especially the Prefaces). 

A complete collection of passages of ancient 
authors bearing on the lives and works of artiste is 
given in Overbeck, Antiken Schriftquellen. 

The subjects of this section should also be 
studied in portions of Greek and Roman general 
literature, such as the following : 
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Attthohgia Graca (with Beimdorf, De epigram- 
matia qiue ftd artea spectant). Xucian, HerodottiB, 
ImagineB, Zeima. Yairro, Ling. Lat. V. ^ 41 — 55. 
Propertiut, the last two books. Slatius, Silvte, 
Pliny, Ep. ii. 17 and v. 6. TertvUian de Specta- 
culis. Ca^mitK, Eel, Tii. 

Section E. 

For papers 1, 2, 4, l^e following books are 
recommended to he studied (in addition to the 
grammarB i^ ordinarj use) : 

Curtius, Griechische Etymologie (tr. Wilkins and 
England), eBjjecially Book iii. 

Abrens, de Grmeae Linguae Diaieciis. The 
papers on this subject in Gurtiua Studien ssur 
grieckiichen und lateinischen Grtunmatile should also 
be referred to. 

Cauer, Delectus I^iscription'U'm, £fraecarum. 

Corssen, Avs»prache Vokcdienms und Betonitng 
der latHniscAen Sprache. 

Peile, Introduciion to Greek and Zatm Ety- 
mology. 

■Wordsworth, FragTnetUa tmd Specimens of EaHy 
Latin. 

Corpus Inseriptionum LaiinantTn, Vol. i. pp. 
1 — 127. (Students who cannot easily obtain access 
to this book may £nd nearly all the inscriptions 
in Wilmanns' Exempla Inseriptionum LaUnarum.) 

Schleicher's Compendium der vergleichtnden 
Grammalik (tr. Bendall, so far as Oreek, Latin 
and Sanskrit are concerned), 
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Ciurtitis, daa Verlmm der griechUehen Sprache 
(tr. WilHns and England). 

KirchhoflP, Geschichte des griechiechen AlphaheU, 
or Fabretti, Palaeographisehe Studien (tr. from the 
Italian). Coraaen, Aut^arache, &c, Vol. l pp. 
1—29 (on the Latin Alphabet). 

Oobet, Variae Leetumes, 2fovae LeelioTies. 

Madvig, Adversaria Criliea, Liber I. 

The epeoial sulgect of paper 4 (y) in the Exami- 
nation of 1882 is: 

The histoi; of the origin and use of the 
"infinitive " and the cognate forms. 

The followiag books are especiallj nsefsl for this 
subject : 

Jolly, GeechicKle des Infinitiva im IndogemM- 
nUchen. 

Wilhelm, J)e inf. UngKantm sangor. bactr. pers. 
gr. osc. umhr. lot. got. forma et m«m. 

In paper 3 the following will be «xainiaed 
upon: 

Story (if NxUa, h&dka L— Zii. toclnsiTe (ed. 
Jarrett). 

Sigveda, Hymaa iv. 46, v. 26, v. 30, t. 82, vi 
B3, Ti. 54, iL 28, iii. 61, iv. 36. 

[These hymns are respectively 15, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 6, 13, 14 in DtJbriiek'a Veditcke Chreato- 
fttathie.J 

C/tanceUor'g Medak, 
Two Medals are given by the Chancellor of the 
TJniveraity of Cambridge every year for the encou- 
ragement of Classical learning. 
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It is now pOBBible for any ttudent -who ia 
qnalified to be a candidate in the Classical Tripos to 
be also a candidate for the Chancellor's Medals in 
the same Tear. In addttioD to the oatnes of the 
Medallists, the Examiners are required to publish 
an alphabetical list of those candidates irho hare 
highly distinguished themselTes in the Exami- 
nation. Ati opportunity is thus ofiered to any 
student wha from tempomry ill Iiealth or other 
impediment during the Tripos Examination has 
been unable to do justice to his attainments, of 
proving his proficiency in claancal learning. 

The examination difiers is some respects from 
that of the Classical Tripos, as will be seen from Uie 
following notice issued by the Examiners on No- 
Tember 27, 1871 : "The Examiners for the Chan- 
cellor's daasioal Medals hare agreed that the 
Examination under the new regulatioufl (which 
first come into force in 1872) shall comprise the 
following subjects : 

TransUtdouB from Greek and Latin Prose and 
Terse into TT-ngliBh, 

Translations into Greek and Latin Prose and 

Ijfttin Essay. 

English Essay on a dassical Subject 
A paper will also bo given in Classical Philology 
and Criticism." 
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ON PREPARATION FOE THE 
THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 



I. Thallieoliigical Eiamiuatioiia. 

I. Til* Spe^l Tbwlogiral BununUiolL 
a. TUm Xhsologicftl 'nipoa. 

3. Pieliminitrj Eznmiiuitian of Cuidid&tea tor Holjr 
Ordsn [Not a Univenit; Eiuniiuktion]. 

II. UDivaraitj SohoUrshipa md Prices. 
t. Crowe Schobrahip. 

3. Tjnrvbitt Scbohnhip*. 

3. Canu Greek Testament Prlzu. 

4. The Etuis Priia. 

5. The Scholefield Priie. 

6. Hebrew Prize. 

7. Dr Jeremie's LXX. Prises. 
UI. Hints OD Beading. 

1. Hoi; Scriptara. 
i. Old Testament and ApooiTplia, 

(a) HebrawText. 

(b) LXX. 

(g) The Vulgate. 

General qneations. 
iL New Testament. 

(a) Greek Teit. 

{b) VerdoDS. 

Oeueral qnaitions. 
t. EcoleeiasUcal HietOTf- 
i. Then! 



&. Fabislic Littmtats. 

Saggettioiii of ooune of rsading nnder ^Dps of 

EL O. IV. 1 
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3, Dogmatics. 4. LUttrgie*. 

i. Th« Creeds. i. litargiea proper, 

ii. Schema of Dootrinet ii. Otber Service Books. 

iii. The xxxix. Articles iii. Charcli Ejnms. 

and CoufeBsions. Ganeral hinU. 

I. THE THEOLOGICAL EKAMLNATIONS. 
There are at present two "Theological Examina- 
tions" established by the Univemty t The Special 
Theological Examination (1), and The Theological 
Tripos (2). To theae muBt be added a third Exami- 
nation 'which has been organized by members of the 
Theological Faculty to meet the wants of Oandidatea 
for Holy Orders (3), 

1. THE SPECIAL THEOLOOICAL EXAMINATION. 
The Special Theological Examination is one of 
the Special Examinations for the B.A. degree. 
The Examination is conducted by printed papers in 
the following subjects : 

(1) Selected Books of the Old Testament in 
the English Yerraon. 

(2) One of the Four Gospels in the original 
Greek. 

(3) One or more of the Epistles of the New 
Testament in the original Greek. 

(a) The ontlinea of English Church History 
down to 1830. 

(h) A selected subject of period of English 
Chorch History. 

A paper is also set in a selected portion of tlie 
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Old Testament in Hebrew. For thia paper students 

are not required to present tliemBelves, but the re- 
sult of it is taken into account in arranging the Class 
Liat ; and marka of distinction are affixed to the 
names of those who acquit themselves with credit. 

The selected subjects for each Examination are 
announced by the Theological Board about a ^ear 
before the Examination. 

The names of tjioae who pass the Blxamination 
are arranged in three classes : the names in the first 
class being arranged in order of merit, and those in 
the second and third alphabetically. 

a. THE THEOLOGICAL TRIPOS. 
In accordance with a Grace of the Senate, Dec. 
8th, 1871, a Theological Tripos was established 
tinder regulations corresponding to those of the 
other Honour Examinations for the degree of RA. 
The ori^nal scheme was modified by a Grace 
of the Senate, Jane 1st, 1876. At present 
the examination commences in each year on that 
Friday in January which is next after the com- 
mencement of the Examination for Honours in the 
Mathematical Tripos; and is open to Candidates 
of the degree of B, A. under the same general Kegn- 
latious as the other triposes. Students who have 
obtained Honours in any other Tripos are allowed 
to become Candidates for Honours in the Examin- 
ation provided that no more than six complete 
terms shall have passed since the Examination for 
the Tripos in which they obtained honours. 

1—2 
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4 TBEOLOGIOAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examuatdon is condaoted by printed papers 
according to the following Stiiedule. 



BXYB. 1 HO«B.. 


BDBJEOTS. 


Fri. . . 


9 to ., 


Old Tealament (Gener»l Paper). 
The -Badk of Geneui in Hebrew. 


ast. . . 


9 to 11 
I to 4 


Greek Teetament (GsBenJ Paper). 

The four Go»peli, with Rpecial ro- 

fermce to on* telocud Ua«peL 


Mon. . 


9 to 11 
I to 4 


The Act., the EpidleB, and the Apo- 

Belecled portiona. 

CeDtari«i Bpedal Bttentian being 
paid to the History of DoEtrine 
during the period. 


Tu«.. . 


\t': 


The Book of iBUnh in H>:l)r««-. 
Sel»ct*d Bo,.k8 of the Hebr™ Scrip- 
tuTBii and of the Septnagint. 


Wed. . 


9 to 11 

1 to 4 


The anoipnt Creeda; and the Confea- 
■ions of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teentb Cecturies, with Bpedal re- 
ference to the Ailiclea of the 
ChnrchofEoglaDd. 

Utnrglology. 


Thur. . 


9 to .» 
1 to 4 


Selected worlii of Greek EccleuHSti. 
cal WriUn. 

cal Writera. 


Fri. . . 


9 to II 


Seleoted periods of EccletdaaticaJ His- 
tory; apecial attention being paid 
to the History of Doctrine dnring 
the periods. 

Selected works of Modem Theolcm- 
cal Writers. 
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It is laid down that : 

(1) The General Paper on the Old TeBtament 
shall contain questions (i) on the contents of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, aod on the history of the 
Jews down to the Christian Em ; (ii) on the Author- 
nhip, Date, Substance and Form of the several 
books; Mid questions shall also be set on the 
Hiatory of the Hebrew Text, and of the Greek and 
English Versions, 

(2) The General Paper on the Greek Testament 
shall contain questions on the formation of the 
Canon, on the language, on tho authoralup, date, and 
subject-matttdr of the several books; and on the his- 
tory of the Greek Text, and of the principal Versions. 

(3) The Paper on Genesis shall also coutain 
passages for translation from the rest of the PentA- 
tench and the Hiatorical Books. The paper on 
Isaiah shall contain one or more passages for transla- 
tion from the Hebrew Scriptureti generally. Each 
paper on the flxod Books shall contain one or more 
passages from the Hela^w Scriptures for pointing. 

(4) The Paper on the selected Books of the 
Hebrew Scripture and of the Septuagint and the 
two special papera on the Greek Testament, shall 
contain passages for translation and questions on the 
subject-matter, critieism and exegesis of such Books. 

(5) The Paper on Creeds and Confessions sball 
contain questioss on their history, text, and subject- 
matter. 

(6) The Paper on Ijturgiology shall contain 
queetions on the text and subject-matter of tho 
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principal ancient Liturgies and on the History 
of Chriatian Worship, with special reference to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

(7) The Board of Theological Studies shall deter- 
mine from time to time the credit to be assigned to 
the aereral subjects enumerated in the Schedule, 

(8) No student shall be classed who has not 
so acquitted himself in the first three days of the 
Examination as to deserve Honours. 

{9) No credit shall be given to a student in 
any of the last eight papers unless it appear to the 
Examiners that he has shewn a competent know- 
ledge in that paper. 

Public notice of all the variable subjects selected 
for the Examination in any year is given by the 
Board of Theolt^cal Studies before the b^;inning 
of the Ijent Term in the year next but one pre- 
ceding the Examination, 

The names of those students who pass the 
Examination with credit are placed in three classes, 
the names in each class being arranged in alpha- 
betical order j and the Glass Li^ is published by the 
Examiners in the Senate-House on the Thursday 
next before the last Saturday in January. 



In addition to the Examinations provided by 
the TTniverslty, an Examination has also been 
instituted by membei-s of the Theological Faculty, 
in eo-operation with repreaentatives of a consider- 
able number of Bishops. 
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The Council of Mtuutgement conaigts oi the fonr 
Biyinity Profeaeors; four pereonB elected by Grad- 
uates in. Tlieology, being memberB of the Senate, 
from their own number, two being appointed 
annually to aerre for two years; and one Examin- 
ing Chaplain nominated by each of the Bishops 
who are ^n]liILg to take part ia the scheme. 

Examinations are held twice every year, about 
Easter and in October, in such places as the 
Council determine from time to time. Duo notice 
is given of the times and places of Examination. 

The Examinations are conducted by printed 
papers in the following subjects: 

(1) Selected portions of the Old Testament 

together with questions on 'Introduc- 
tion' and criticism in reference to the 
Old Testament generally, 

(2) Selected portions of the Nev Testament 

in the original Qreek tc^eHier with 
questions on Introduction' and criticism 
in reference to the New Testament 
generaUy. 

(3) The Creeds, and the xxxix. Articles: 

history and contents. 

(4) The Prayer-Book : history and coutente. 

(5) Selected portions of Ecclesiastical History. 

(6) A selected work or works of a Latin Ecclesi- 

astical writer, together with a passage 
for translation into English from some 
Ijatiu author not previously specified. 
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Dae notice is given by the Coimdl of the 
subjects selected from time to time, which are the 
nme for the two Exanunations of each year. 

The Examioatioas are open to Gmdnates of the 
English TTniTeraities; to members of Theological 
Colleges, in connexion with the Ghnrch of England, 
who have at leaat entered on the last term of the 
complete conrse and are recommended by the 
Principal ; and also to any other person, whether a 
member of a Theological Collie or not, who may 
be nominated by a Bishop with a view to Oidinaticm 
in his own diocese. 

A. fee of one pound is charged to every Can- 
didate who enters the Examination. 

Every Candidate, before he ia admitted to the 
Examination, must declare himself a member of 
the Church of England, and produce a eatisfactory 
certificate of moral character. 

A list of those Candidates who have satisfied the 
Examiners, arranged alphabetically in two classes, 
ia published three weeks aft«r the close of the 
Examination. Copies of this list are sent to all 
the Bishops who take part in the scheme, and 
certificates are granted to the successful Candidates, 
if applied for. 

[The following Archbishops and Bishops have 
expressed their willingaess to recognise in various 
ways the results of the Examination in their ad- 
mission of Candidates to Holy Orders ; the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York : the Bishops of 
Durham, Winchester, Norwich, Worcester, Glou- 
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cester and Bristol, Hereford, Peterboiwugh, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Carlisle, Bath and Wells, Manchester, 
Ely.] 

The papers set by each Examiner are generally 
submitted to all the Examiners for approTal. 

rC TJNIVEESITY SCHOLARSHIPS AND 

PRIZES. 

1. THE CROSSE SOSOLARSSIP. 

The Crosse Scholarship ia open to all Graduates 
under the standing of H.A. 

The Examination, which is held annually in 
the second half of the Michaelmas Term, 'turns 
upon a knowledge of tho Holy Scriptures in their 
original tongues, Hebrew and Greek, of Ecclesias- 
tical History, of tho earlier and later Heresies, 
and such other subjects of useful enquiry as may 
be thought most likely to assist in the formation of 
valuable characters, fitted to sustain and adorn the 
cause of true Religion.' 

The Examiners are authorised to publish the 
names arranged in order of merit of such Candi- 
dates SB shall pass t^e Examination with credit. 

2. THE TTRWBITT SCMOLABSBIPS. 
The Tyrwhitt Scholarships are open to Bachelors 
of Arts under the standing of M.A. or Students in 
Iaw or Medicine of corresponding standing. 

The Examination ie held annually in May, and 
turns upon a knowledge of Biblical Hebrew and 
other subjects which directly illustrate it. 

o,.,_..„,Gooslc 



10 THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Exammers ore required to publish the 
names arranged in order of merit of such Candidates 
ns pftBS the Examination with credit. 

8. THE CARUS GREEK TESTAMENT FRIZES. 

There are two Carus Prizes given annually, one 
to Undergraduates, and the oUier to Bachelora of 
Arts. 

The Ezamination is lield in the Michaelmas 
term, and embraces translation and questions upon 
the Criticism and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
mrait 

4. TMS EVANS PRIZE. 

The Evans ^rize is g^ven anuaally to that 
Student among the Candidates for Honours in the 
Theological Tripos, who, being in the first class of 
the TripoB, shall be judged hj the Examiuers to 
Btand first in the papers on Ecclesiastical Histoty 
and the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

6. THE SOHOLEFIELD PRIZE. 
The Scliolefield Prize ia given, under the same 
conditions as the Evans Prize, to that student 
who shall be judged by the Examiners t6 have 
shewn the best knowledge of the Qreek Testament 
and of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 

e. HEBREW PRIZE. 
The Hebrew Prize is adjudged, nnder the same 
conditiouB aa the Evans Prize, to the student who 
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Bliall be judged hy the Examiners to have shewn 
the best knowledge of Hebrew in the Examinatioa 
for the Theological Tripos and in an additional 
paper in Hebrew oontaining grammatical questions 
and passages for translation into Hebrew set after 
that Examination. 

7. DR JEREMirS 8BPTUA6INT FRIZES. 

The two Jeremie Prizes are open to all members 
of the TTnivereitj, who, having commenced resi- 
dence, a3t& not of more than three years' standing 
from their first degree. 

Hie Examination, which ia held !n the second 
half of the Michaelmas Term, is directed mainly 
though not exclusively to selected books of the Old 
Testament in the Greek Version and other Hellen- 
istic writings. 

Notice of the books selected is given in the 
Michaelmas Term of the year preceding the Ex- 
amination. 

There are several prizes for Essays on Theo- 
logical subjects ofiered under difTerent conditions. 
Two are annual, the Bvhean open to any member of 
the University under the standing of M. A. ; and the 
Bumey open to Qraduates who are not of more than 
three years' standing from admission to their first 
d^ree when the Essays are sent in. The Kaye 
(given every fourth year) and the Maitland (given 
once in every three years) are open to Graduates of 
the University of not more than ten years' standing 
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from their first degree; and tbe Norrieian (given 
once in five years) to Graduates of not more 
than thirteen years' standing from admiaelon to 
their first degree when the Essays are sent in. 

III. HINTS ON READING. 

It wifl be seen that the general Theological 
Examinations ^ I.), as well sa the Examinations 
for Scholarships and Prizes {§ II.), are formed upon 
the same model, though they differ consideratly 
in their range and standard. The same general 
method of study will therefore be suited for all ; 
and the following hints, which are offered primarily 
for the guidance of Candidates for the Theological 
Tripos, will be applicable, with the necessary 
modifications, to Candidates for any of the other 
Examinations. 

The subjects of Examioation may be ranged 
under the following heads. 

1. Holy Scripture. 

2. Ecclesiastical History. 

3. Dogmatics. 

4. Liturgies. 

Some remarks will be made on each of these 
groups of subjects in succession. But it may be 
well at the outset to call attention to the fact that 
the course of reading for the Theological Tripos is 
designed to occupy only two out of the three years 
of an Undergraduate's residence. The first year of 

D,.i.,.., Google 
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work in the TJiuTeraity ouglit in all oasea to be 
given to the preparatoiy discipline of Scholarship 
and Elementary Mathematics. Ko premature 
Hcquiaition of technical knowledge can compensate 
for the vraxit of the exact habits of expression, method 
and thought which this introductory training is 
fitted to create or to confirm. 

It may be added that the Theological Subjects 
included in the course for the ordinary Degi'ee offer 
a solid foundation foj study if they are treated 
intelligently and in due cooneKton. Thug a student 
during the preparation of the Gospel and Paley'a 
Evidences for the Previous Examination, may well 
gain a good general knowledge of the contents and 
characteristica of the four Gospels and of early 
Church History. Careful work on the Acte for 
the General Examination will furnish an outline of 
the first constitution of the Christian Church and 
the historic frame- work for most of the Epistles. The 
Special Examination, with subjects from the Old 
and New Testaments and English Church History, 
carries forward the line of reading already begun, 
and leaves opportunity for the study of Doo- 



1. BOLT SCRIPTURE. 

The first requisite for an intelligent study of 
Holy Scripture is a fair acquaintance with the 
original languages. The student must he in a 
position not only to appropriate but also to weigh 
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the opiniona of the commeatator whom he consults; 
and in very many cases the Concordance is the best 
commentary. 

Most men when they enter the tTniveraity have 
already such an acquaintance with Greek as will 
enable them to enter profitably on the study of the 
New Testament and LXX Those who have no 
knowledge of Hebrew will do well to spend a 
short time daily during tbeir first year in master- 
ing the elements of the languaga For this purpose 
Mason's Exercise Book is a serviceable manual. 
And when the student is sufficiently advanced he 
must have a good grammar (aa Oesenius' translated 
by Davies) at hand for reference. 

It ia assumed then that the Candidate for 
Honours in the Theological Tripos, when he begins 
his special course of reading, at the commencement 
of his second year, will be able to use {with the 
help of lexicon and grammar) his Hebrew, and 
Greek Testaments. This being so, he will naturally 
take some Scriptural subject as part of his work 
from the first ; for the study of the Bible will be 
the beginning and end of his studies, the most 
fruitful of all and the most inspiring. 

In preparing any book of Holy Scripture the 
stu-dent's first object must be to master the text 
itself, to become familiar with the various kinds 
of evidence by which it is attested; to note the 
most remarkable variations in reading which the 
book ofiers ; to trace its peculiarities in language or 
thought ; to work out its plan ; and to determine 
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the relation in 'which it stands to other books 
Bimilar in Bcope and character. For this purpose he 
will need no other help than his lexicon, liis con- 
cordance, his grammar, and his critical edition of 
the original. The result of his labour will no doubt 
be very imperfect, but it vrill be substantial. The 
facts which he has gained will be luminous illustra- 
tiona of principles and not mere burdena on the 
memory. 

After this preliminary work the atndent will be 
prepared to examine what has been written on the 
subjects treated in " Introductions" to the book, as 
its authorship, date, sources, place of composition, 
integrity, history, use and the like. And in fol- 
lowing out these enquiries he will learn both the 
value and the defects of his own previous investiga- 
tions. The details with which he will deal will 
have a reality which they could not have had, if 
he had entered upon questions of Uterary and his- 
torical criticism without direct and independent 
acquaintance with the book itself 

One other general principle must be observed. 
When the contents and the history of the particular 
book have been mastered, the book as a whole 
must be placed in a vital connexion with the 
external and the spiritual circumstances of the age to 
which it belongs. In no other way is it possible to 
enter into a full understanding of its interpretation, 
to gain a true conception of the method of the 
Divine £evelation, or to apprehend the present 
teaching of the Bible for ourselves. 
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It will be veil for the Btadent commonlj to 
read two booka at the same time m difiereut ways': 
the one rapidly, with regard chiefly to the main 
thoughts aad the broad lines of at^^oment ; and the 
other very slowly, with en complete an examination 
as possible of langaage, construction and shades of 
expresuon. 

Retranslation is one of the moat efficient and 
instructive tests of a knowledge of the text. A 
single verse retranslated and compared with the 
original every day will in a short time bring s 
power of insight into the meaniog of the Books of 
the Bible which cannot perhaps be gained in uty 
other way. 

These general rules apply to tihe special study 
ftf all the booka of the Old Testament (and Apocry- 
pha) and New Testament alike. They admit how- 
ever of being illustrated somewhat more in detail 
with each group of books. 



i. OLD TESTAMENT. 
{a) Eelrev) Tsct. 

From among the many useful editions of the 
text of the Old Testament, the two following may 
be mentioned : 

The PolyghU BiUe of St^ and TheUt [Poly- 
glotten-Bibel zwa praktischen Handgebraucb] 
4 vols, [a 6th vol contains the New Testament] 
which gives the Hebrew, LXX, Vulgate and 
Luther's German in parallel columns, with a selec- 
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tion of varioas readings of the LXX. and Latin, 
(utd of various renderings of German translatore. 
This book ia almost indispensabia Each rolume 
may be purchased separately. 

The Old Ttstamient, Hehrew and EngUth, pub- 
lished by the Bible Society. 

Very little haa been yet done Byabematic^ly 
for the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
The colleotioua of various readings made by 
Kennicott and De Bossi are an important instal- 
ment of materials to'w^rdB the work; and the 
student 'wUl read with advanta^ the Di&aertatio 
generalis of Kennicott, and De Roaai'a /'rohgomena. 
Dr S. Davidson has published a selection of various 
readings in convenient shape. It will soon how- 
ever become evident to the student that the problem 
of the true relation of the Masoretic text, repre- 
sented in all known Hebrew MSS. with the excep- 
tion of isolated readings, to the text represented by 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and by the older versions 
(Greek and Syriac) has not yet been solved. 

The best lexicon to the Old Testament is Geae- 
nius' Theaawms completed by Roediger. Fuerat'a 
HebremandChaldeeLeicicon [translated by Davidson] 
is valuable, but not always free from arbitrai-inesa. 
Fuerst's Goncordtmee will be of great value to 
advanced students. Of smaller lexicons Leopold's, 
Buxtorf 8, Davies' and Gesenius' Manual Lexicon 
are ■ei'viceable. 

It is impossible to specify particular Commenta- 
rieain detail. Examples of each type may be noticed. 
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Among patristic Commentariea Jerome on tihe Pro- 
phets and Augustine on the Fiialma will be con- 
sulted 'with advantage. The English translationB 
of Kimchi on Zechariah (by M°Caul) and of 
Ibn Ezra on Isaiah (by Friediander), and the 
Latin tranalationB of Kimchi on Isaiah and on the 
Psalms, and of Eaahi (Jarchi) on the whole of the 
Old Testament, vill serve as good specimens of 
Kabbinio Commentaries. Rosen miiller's Scholia 
contain & great mass of materials &om modern 
commentators up to the date of their publioaticot 
(c 1800—1830), Maorer's Commentary and the 
Kttrxge/asiiteg Exegetiaches Handbueh tswm Atten 
Testmnent are valuable for the grammatical inter- 
pretation of the text. All these Commentaries 
however will need to be used with caution and 
reserve for various reasons ; and the young student 
will beat commence his work under the guidance 
of such a commentary as that of Delitzsch on Isaiah, 

(h) The Septitagvnt. 
The best manual edition (though an nnsatia- 
factory one) is that of Tischendorf (with the recent 
Appendix). The Oxford edition, which is better 
printed, has a less complete apparatita. The great 
edition of Holmes and Parsons offers a mine of 
critical materials; but a critical edition of the 
LXX. is yet to be desired. De Lagarde has made 
a beginning of such a work (Genesis 1868) ; and 
Pritfflche's labours on the Apocryphal books, and 
on Esther, Buth and Judges, are very valuable. 
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The great vork of Hody, Se iextibua, still remtuna 
the standard authority for the history of the 
translation. 

There is as yet no satisfactory lexicon to the 
LXX. The leslcon of Schleusuer contains a con- 
sidarable amount of nseful matter, but it is incom- 
plete and ill-arranged. Wahl's Clavts to the Apo- 
cryphal Books is far more satisfactory. And the 
Goncordcmee of Trommius, though not perfect, is 
indispensable to the student, Grinfield's N. T. 
£dilu> Ildlenistica represents vividly the linguistic 
connection of the LXX. and the Apostolic writings. 

The LXX. offers, as will be seen, an almost 
unworked field for critical labour ; and the colla- 
tion of a few chapters of the translation with the 
Hebrew text in different books (e.g. Pentateuch, 
I. 11. Samuel, Fsalma, Isaiah), will suggest to the 
student problems of the deepest interest and im- 
portance. Valuable hints towards working these 
out will be found in Theniua' Commentaries in 
the KurzgefassUs Exeg. Handbuch, and in Prof- 
Selwyn's Not<z CriUcm. Franket's Vorsbudie^ is 
an unsatisfactory and yet useful book. 

Tlie study of the LXX. must be combined with 
that of the fragments (1) of the Old Latin version 
edited by Sabatier and since supplemented by other 
scholars ; and (2) of the other Greek versions 
edited afresh with great completeness by Field 
{Origenii Hexa^la giMB gupereunt). 

For the Apocryphal Books the Kii/mgefaaates 
Exeg. Bandhwih of Qrimm and Fritzsche is a 
2—2 
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comj4ete and, on tKe whole, a Balisfactoiy eom- 
mentary. 

(c) TJte VtdgcUe. 

Ihe recent editioD of the Old Testament (1873) 
by Tischendorf from the Cod«x Amiatinoi is 
probably the beet. HiB editioQ of tlie H. T. from 
the same MS. completes the Bibles The iacomplete 
FarMB LecUones of Vercellone are, as far as they 
go, invaluable; and majiy important MS. varia' 
tions' are given in the editions of Jerome {I>ivma 
Sibliotheca). The 'authorised' (Clementine) editiou 
of tlie Yulgate, 'which is coaunonly printed, abounda 
in unquestionable interpolations from the Old 
Latin, that is ultimately from the TiX^ . 

The Concordance of Dutripon is satis&ctory 
for the Clementine text ; and the various works of 
H. Boensch will be found very usefiil for the 
elucidation of peculiar idioms and worda {Itala 
u. Vvlgata. Das N. T. TertuUians.). To these 
Kaulen's Handbuch d. Vulgata may be added. 

In preparing any book thoroughly the student 
will do well to read (aa &r as he is able) these three 
chief texta, the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. 
If he wishes to go further, Walton's Polyglott will 
furnish him with Latin translations of the Samaritan 
translation of the Pentateuch, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
and the Targums. The Targuma on the Pentateuch 
have also been translated into English by Dr Ethe- 
ridge. 

The several great div'slons of the Old Testa- 
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meat offer many diaracterislic questitMiB of general 
interest to vMcli special attention must be paid. 

A. Pentateuch and Joshua. 

(a) The cliaracterkticB of Palestine : geo- 
graphical, historical, etc. : earlier and later iubabit- 
anta (e. g. Anakim, Canaanites, FhilistiueB, Midian- 
ites, etc). 

(b) Ethnological affinities of the Jews. Their 
language and its changes. 

(c) The Call of Abraham. The Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

(d) The permanent effects of tbe sojourn in 
Egypt ; and the relation of the ordinances of the 
Law to the Egyptian ritual. 

(«) The iitness of the Law as a training for 
the individual and the race ; and as a pi'eparation 
for the Gospel. 

(/) The wanderings in the desert. The division 
of Canaan and its Influence on the character and 
history of the tribes. 
E. The later HUtorieal Books a/nd the Prophets. 

(a) The relation between the political and 
religious history of the people (Theocracy, Monarchy, 
Hierarchy). 

(5) The immediate circumstances under which 
special prophecies were given ; and their typical 
character. Application in the New Testament. 

(c) The political and religious characteristics 
of the kingdoms of Judah and IsraeL 
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(d) Tte points of contact of the Jewish, and 
Gentile natioM, and the permaneat effects of 
foreign intercourse upon Jadaistn (e. g. the Captivity, 
the Diaperaion). 

(e) The Listoty of the Jewish nation between 
the close of the Canon and the Advent (the 
Maccabees, the Alexandrine Jews, the Herodian 
dynasty). 

While tracing the development of Judaism tlie 
student ought to consider the main chaiacteristics 
of the pne-Christton religiona of Heathendom. For 
this purpose the excellent little manuala published by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge on 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism are suffi- 
cient guides. 

In leading the JPsalms every Student should 
compare the Frayer-Book and Bible Psalters; and, 
when the differences between them are important, 
the source of the discrepancy and the true rendering 
must be ascertained. Jerome's Version from the 
Hebrew ought to be compared with the Version 
printed in the Latin Vulgate. A Hexapla Psalter 
containing the Hebrew, Greek, two Latin (Vulgat« 
and Jerome's) and two English (Frayer-Book and 
'Authorised') texts has been published by Messrs, 
Bagster, wHich will be found very useful. As far 
as possible the historic circumstances of each Fsalm 
should be determined, and the use (if any) made of 
it in the New Testament. In this subject Perowne'a 
Cojmnenlary will be of great value. 
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K. NEW TESTAMENT. 

(a) Greek text. 

Eveiy etudent will do well to fdmiali lumaelf 
with a manual edition of the Oreek text without 
iiot«s, as, for eiample, Scrivener's, which marts 
conspicuously the variations of the chief critical 
editions from the received test. The simple re- 
printa of Stephens or Elzevir, which are most used, 
should be avoided carefully, for it ia difficult to 
remove afterwards the false impressioiis in detail 
which they ^ve. In addition to the bare text the 
more advanced student will require an edition vrith 
an apparatus orUiaua, as Tischendorf s eighth edi- 
tion, which is the most complete, or the abridgment 
of it. 

It is further essential that every one should 
gain a general idea of the history of the text, of the 
principal auUiorities by which it is determined, and 
of the general principles on which the true reading 
is fixed. Scrivener's Plain Introduction gives a 
very complete account of the materials for New 
Testament criticism. Some rules for their use can 
be found in the article 'New Testament' in the 
Dictionary of the Bible or in Hammond's Textual 
Qriiieism. But no second-hand information can 
supply the place of independent work. The force 
of rules will then first be perceived when the 
Btudent has followed the readings of groups of 
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authorities through a few chapters (e. g. of BDLA 
and the Latin and Oriental versions through the 
earlier chapters of St. Mark; and of K^* '>'<' ^-^■ 
and old Syr, through a section of the Qoapele). 

The best Lexicons are those of Bretachneider, 
Grimm, Wahl and Robinson. Schleusner, and Fark- 
hurst edited by Rose, contain a huge amount of 
useful mateiial. Of these the last edition of Grimm 
{1877 — 79) is the moat serviceable. Bruder's 
Conaordanae is indispensable for the thorough study 
of the text And if to this Winer's Qramtnar 
translated and edited by Dr Moulton be added, the 
student wUl be adequately fumi^ed for independent 
and invigorating irork. 

Commentaries should not be consulted till the 
text has been carefully examined without them. 
When this has been done they serve to clear up 
difficulties which have been really felt and to point 
out others which have been overlooked. Bengel 
. stands supreme for spiritual insight and for sugges- 
tive and stimulative power. The respective merits 
of recent English, German and Swiss commeDtaries 
are well known, and when the student has advanced 
BO far as to profit by them he may safely make his 
own choice. Wetstein, Lightfoot's7/or(».ffe5ratc«e, 
and Schoettgeo, cannot be dispensed with for 
illustrations from Classical and Jewish sources; 
and Mr Taylor's edition of the Aboth {Sayings of the 
Jewish Falkers) is of the highest interest for the 
history of Jewish thought. 
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(6) Yeraions. 
The Vulgate and Old Latin vereions (see p. 20) 
ebould always be read in conjunction with the 
Greek text. The student who ■wishes to under- 
stand yet more fully the form in which the Apostolic 
writings were current in the first ages will find 
Cureton's translation of the fragments of the old 
Syriac and Etheridge's translation of the PesMto 
Syriac full of interest. 

In studying a Gospel or an Epistle each reader 
should tabulate for himself peculiarities of incident 
or teaching, correspondences with other books and 
differences from them, the use of the Old Testa- 
ment, the relation in which the special books stand 
to the whole cycle of the Apostolic records. For 
example, in reading the Gospel of St John, it is of 
the utmost importance to realise the difference of 
this Gospel from the Synoptic Croapek in plan, in 
contents, in style, and its agreement with them in 
personal portraiture: to follow out its oonnexion 
with the Epistles of St John and tie Apocalypse : 
to ascertain its doctrinal connexion with the 
Fauliae Epistles, «. g. through the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

So again in reading any one of the first three 
(Synoptic) Gospels care must be taken to observe 
what sections in each are common to the three, 
what differences of order and detail are foimd in 
the common parte, bow far peculiar incidents or 
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traite can be feirly referred to the design of the 
narrative in which they are found, what light is 
thrown upon the source (oral or written) of the 
common elements by the distribution of the coinci- 
dences. Such inquiries may seem to be mechanical, 
but they lead the student little by little to find the 
three-fold life of the first Apostolic Gktapel, and to 
vindicate at once the substantial distinctness of 
each record and the full harmony of all. In ■work- 
ing out these questions Gardiner's Harmony of thu 
Four Gogpels, TischendorTa Syiiopeis and Mr 
RuBbbroake's elaborate Synopticon will be of great 
service. Anger's .S^yjiopBia contains much illustrative 
matter from early writers, Graswell's Harmony 
ifl printed on a moat convenient plan, but the 
text is very faulty, and it is obvioua that parallel 
narratives are peculiarly exposed to corruption, so 
that in comparing them a sound critical text is 



The plan, the correspondences and the sources 
of the Book of the Acts will furnish investigations 
of scarcely leas intereat. And, to touch upon 
another branch of criticism, the glosses found in 
a considerable group of authorities will in this 
case offer a unique problem for study. 

The questions raised by the Epistles are still 
more varied. For the most part the real under* 
standing of the Epistles depends upon a clear con- 
ception of the circumstances of the Churches to 
which they were addressed and of the special rela- 
tions in which the writer stood to them. The 
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character of the parties at Gormth, and of the false 
teachera at Colosaee (for mstance), must be carefully 
examined in reading the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and ColosBians. And the result of the examination 
Trill be a more Tivid appreheusion of the dangers 
and powers of the first age than caa be ever gained 
if the most exact method of the historical interpre- 
tation of the documents be once abandoned. At 
the same time a sense of the reality of the facts of 
Apostolic Christendom will he secured, such as 
Faley successfully develops in his Horce Paulirue. 
Por a general view of Apostolic doctrine the work 
of Neander is most suggestive and instructive. 
Lightfoot's Essaya in his editions of St Paul's 
Epistles to the Oalatians and the Fhilippiana and 
Westcott'a IntroducUim to the stvdy of ike Gospds 
will indicate the lines in which these inquiries may 
be directed. 

The examination of separate books will be 
completed by an examination of the history of the 
collection of the Sacred Books {Higtory of the 
Canon), and of the various confessional decisions on 
the contents and authority of Holy Scripture 
(fi.ff. TridenUne Decree; Article n, Weatminater 
G&rfesBion, Cap, 1). 

For &rther bibliographical and other details 
the student may consult the following articles in 
Smith's Diaiionary of the BiUe : Apocrypha, Canon, 
Cyrus, Diiperaion, Maccabees, I/'ea Testa/meat, Old 
TestameTU, SamcMTian Pentateuch, Septuagint, Ta/r- 
gwrn. Versions, VvZgaie. 
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2. SCCLBSIASTIOAL BISTORT. 
L THE NARRATIVE. 

Any one of the ordinary text-booka (Haee, 
Kurtz, Bobertson, Schaff) may be taken as the 
foundation of more detailed study. Oieseler givei 
at length in his notes a valuable collection of 
quotations from original authorities. N'eander's 
great work is qoickened throughout by spiritual 
genias. The ifemoires of Tillemoat contain an 
armngement of materiab practically exhaustive up 
to the time of their compoBition. 

No secondary history, however, can make the 
study of the authorities themselves unnecessary. 
The Greek Ecclesiastical Historiaos and the His- 
torical Tracts of Athanasius are accessible in transla- 
tions. But even if recourse be had to these for ttie 
main narratives, some documents at least should be 
read in the original : e. g. The Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, The htler of the Churches of Fienne and 
Lyons, The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitaa, The 
several Decrees of TokroHon, The Canons of the 
general Councils. 

When onoe the student has mastered the chief 
outlines of the history of the period with which he 
has to deal, he will do well to g^ve special attention. 
to some one or other of the great questions -which it 
includes. In this way his work will gain in fresh- 
ness and life; he will €nd details gathered into a 
true unity; and he may reasonably hope to find 
some vein of inquiry which be can pursue with the 
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intention of exploring it more fully by late and 
maturet study. 

Thns in the first six centuries among other 
great topics the following may be noticed i 

1. The Toryiog relations of Ghriatianity to 
the Empire up to the founding of Constantinople 
(the grounds and occasions of the Persecutions). 

2. The influence of the foundation of the 
Eastern Empire upon the Church in (i) the East : 
(ii) the West 

3. The decay and fall of Paganism in (i) the 
East : (ii) the West. 

4. The preparation for the rise of Mohammed- 
anifim. 

6. The growth of Eccleaiastical organization. 
The Papacy, 

G. The rise and Tarious types of Monaohism, 

7. The gradual extension of Christianity 
throughout and beyond the Empire. 

8. The influence of Christianity upon legislation. 

9. The relation of Christianity to (i) Litera- 
ture, (ii) Art, (iii) contemporaneous thought. 

The selected periods or biographies will in all 
cases be prepared with constant reference to the 
original authorities to which the student will be 
guided by the Uniretrity Lecturers. 
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it PATEISTIC LITERiTUEE. 
The particular patristic writinga which are 
selected from time to time will aerve in some degree 
to direct the student's choice of subject ; but as far 
as there may be opportunity, he should endeavonr 
to gain a direct acquaintance with the different 
forma of thought represented by the great writers 
of the period upon 'which he is engaged. 

The following selection includes fairly typical 
specimens of Christian writings of the first six 
centuries, from which a choice may be made in due 
proportion as occasion serves, but no one division 
should be wholly neglected. Writings marked 
by [ ] are perhaps of less importance. 

I. Clement of Rome. 

The Iffnaiian EpUtla, 

[Eamab&9. Hermas. Poljcarp.] 

The CUmmtint Homilitt. [Ricogniliont.'\ 
J. Justin MartjT, Dialogue. [AUienagaras.] EpilSe tu 
JHogttitue. 

3. TertaUia'D, Apology. Derawreeticnie Camit: Dteonma: 

[adn. Praxtata; ace of the books againtt Marcion 

(,.». Y.)I. 

Irenmu : one (or more) of the three last books. 

4. Clement of Alexandria : Strom, vii. 

Origen, FhiloetiZia (Bolsctioos bj Gregory and Basil), 

or part of the books againit CeUua. 
[Hippolytus, de Antichrieto.'l 
OTpriaD, Dt mdtale EclUtia: selected Ltlten. 
The Fi-agment* of Bkmyiiua of Alezsmdria. 
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5- Tbfl FragmenU of Arina and Aleiandar of Aleiaodria 
(in Athanauua, Socratss, Theodoret), Athnnsaiaa, Dt 
Incamationt : de DtcrtlU Sgrt. Nic. [JM St/nodii.l 
EueebinB: Uie fragments in hia SitUny collected by 

Kouth. [e. Manxilum.] 
Cyril of Jerosftlem, Catedixm Ui. iv. [or more]. 
[Hilary, De TrinUale.} 
6. Epiplianius, Anairatui, 

[Basil, Som. in Hexatmeron,'] 
Gregciy of Kyasa, Oraiio CaSeekeiica. 
Gregory of Naaanzua, I)« vita itia, [Oratio in Sgnod. 
Conltant-I 
7- Ambrose, Be Spiritit Saactv. 

Jerome [adv. VigilaiUium], selected Letten. 
Augustjne, Enchiridion: De dcmirina Ckriatiana: de 
Fide et Spaloh. \Ih rpirita et litem: Part of de 
Civitaie Dei, e.g. iv. v. xii.] 
'8. Chrysostom, De Saeerdotio. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Tke three (EaimtniaU Lettare. [In 

Joh. lib. i.] 
[Theodoret, PhiZolhem.'] 
Leo, Ep. ad FUtviaimm. 
The Dtfinition of Faiih at Chalcedon. 
Gregory L RcgMlte jxutoralie liier. 

In the atudy of tie Fathers, Eaye on Tcrtullian, 
Clement of AJexandrm, and (partially) Athaoasius; 
Beaveti on Irenaeus; Stephens on Chrysostom, will 
be found useful. MarSchal's Concordantia Patrum, 
Lumper's Sistoria Theologico-critica, Lardner'a 
GredihUity and Histori/ of Heresies, and Cave's 
Hiatoria Literaria are moat ralnable books of refer- 
ence, Sophocles' Lexicon of Byzantine Greek, 
Suicer's TheeatMtie and Eoensch's lu^ u. VtUgata 
will often be useful for the language. 
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8. DOGMA TICa. 

The stady of Ecclesiastical History aad of the 
patris^ writings, according to the outline already 
drawn, will furnish the right introduction to the 
study of Doctrine. It is impoasible to form a true 
conception of the definitiona of Doctrine (Dc^ma) 
unless the definitions are referi-ed to the historical 
circumstances under which they were formed. 
Thus the general object of the student will be to 
trace how ambiguities of meaning in technical 
words {e.ff., to take instances from one controversy, 
vjToarairK, owrCa, o/iMootrKK) hare created divisions 
which experience has afterwards shewn to be un- 
real, and how the Catholic judgment finally re- 
conciles and unites conflicting and partial views. 

i. THE CREEDS. 

The two ancient Creeds of the East and West, 
the ^icieno-Constantinopolitaii and the Apostles' 
Creed, will form the first centres of study. To 
these the Exposition of the Western Creed {Quietm- 
que wit), known as the Athanasian Creed, will 
form an important appendage, since it contains in 
some detail the doctrine of the Person of the Lord, 
which is not developed in the two fundamental 
Creeds. 

In studying the Creeds particular attention 
must be paid to the following points : 

(a) The characteristic differences between the 
Eastern and Western, types of Creed, 
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(6) The earliest form and the aubaequent modi- 
fications of each Creed. 

(c) The history of the technical words which 
occur in them (e, g. Church, Only-begotten, Person, 
Substance). 

{d) The use of the Creed in Baptism. 

Among other hooka Heurtley De Fide et Symboh 
and UarTiwnia Symbolica, HaJin'a Bihliothek der 
Symbole, Lumby'a History of the Creeds, Caspari's 
Collections for the History of the Baptismal Creed 
{Ungedrv,ckte,..Qu€llen eiir Geech. d. Taufsymhola, 
1866 ff). Prof. Swainson's Nicene and Apoille^ 
Creeds, Piof. Hort's Two Dissertalivna, Bull's De- 
fensio and the solid work of Pearson, with Pro£ 
Swainson's Questions, will be found of essential 
service in thia branch of study. The notes of 
Pearson are almost a guide to the Fathers. 

ij. SCEEUE OF DOCTRINE. 
In pursuing the subject of Dogmatics into 
further detail, the student will find it convenient 
to refer each special dogma to its relative place in 
some general scheme. Among other schemes the 
following has been shtfwu by experience to be 
useful. 

Introduction. The Rule of Faith (Pistoloct). 

1. Bevelation and Beason. 

2. The Sources of Doctrine. 

i. The original memorials of Revelation. 

S. 6. IV. 3 

Cooglc 
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(1) Holy Scripture. 

Inspiration. 

Canon {Apocryjiha of 0, T. ; Anti- 

Ugomena of N. T.), 
Text. 

Interpretation , 
Popular use. 
Adequacy. 
(Examine different texts of Art, n.). 

(2) Tradition. 

In relation to practice. 

In relation to opinion. {Art. zxxiv.). 

ii. The living interpretation of Bevela- 
(1) The Cliristian Society (Develop- 

(3) The individual (Blumination : Quak- 

ers). 

I. The Doctrine of God (Theology). 
1. The genera] doctrine of Ood. 
L Supposed proofs of the existence of God. 

(1) From without. 

CosmicaL 
TeleologicaL 

(2) From wiliuD. 

OntologicaL 
Moral. 
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ii. EsBenti&l oharacteriHtic : Unity, as 
against 

(1) Dualism (Gnosticism, ManicImiBm). 

(2) Polytheism. 

(3) Pantheism. 

ill. The attributes aud uamea of God, 

2. The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 

i. Tripersonality {awrta, {hrianurK, irp6m- 

ii. The essential 

economic Trinity. 

iiL Contrasted heresies. 
Sabelliajiism. 

iv. The idea of Subordination. 

3. The Doctrme of the Father. 
t The Tountain of Godhead. 
iL The Father in relation to 

(1) The Son. 

(2) Creation. 

The world. 
Man. 

4. The Doctrine of the Son. 
Before the Inoamation. 
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i. In relatioa to His Divine Being (\oyov 

iL As reTealed (koyo^irpoifiopiKO^, trrtpfxaTt- 

™). 

(1) General revelation through Creatdon. 

through Mtui »peeially. 

(2) Special revelation to the Jews. 

Stages of the Messianic promise. 

B. The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
i. The Personality of the Holy Spirit, 
ii. The Procession of the Holy Spirit : 

history of the filioque, 
iil The action of the Holy Spirit hefore 
the exaltation of Christ. 
(Examine history of Art. t.) 

II, The Doctrine of Man as the representative 
of Creation (Antheopolooy). 

1. Doctrine of Man in himsel£ 
i Ongin. 

Creationism, 
Traducionism. 
ii Constitution. 

Body, Soul, Spirit 

(Natural immortality.) 

2. Man and Creation. 
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L The unseen worli 
ii. The visible world, 
ill Man tmd humanity. 
3. Man and God. 
L Man nufiillen. 

(1) The image 

likeness of God. 

(2) Original righteonsness. 
ii. Man fallen. 

(1) Original sin. (Examine texts of Art. 

(2) Freedom. {Ah. x., xiii.) 

(3) Sin. (Art. xv., xvL, Art. xvi. of 

1552.) 

(4) Predestination. (Art. xrii.) 

(5) Grace. (Art x. of 1562.) 

(The immacukte Conception of the Mother of 
the Lord). 

III. The Doctrine of Bedemption, Beconcilla- 
tion, Conaummatiou (Sotebiologt), 
1. The Incarnation. 

How for conditioned by the FalL 
i. The Divine Nature. 
ii. The Human Nature 
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(1) Beal (Docetism). 

(2) Ferfect (Apollmarianism). 

(3) In what sense iiuperaoiud. 
jii. Tte Hypoatatio Union. 

(1) Without separation (Nestoriamsm, 

Adoptionism). 

(2) Without ccoifusioa (Eutychianism). 

(3) Commtaao {connmumcaMo) idioma- 

(i) The Passion, Descent to Hades^ 

Besorrection, Ascension. 
(6) The worship of Christ 
(Examine the groups of words aXijSojs, TcXttus, 
oSuup (Tius, cunjyjfifTfiJS — aeruyjjvrios. OTptWius, aSuapi- 
Tdw, dxatpiiTTiai: the history and texts of Art. ii., 
iii, iv.). 

2. The effect of the Incarnation. 

i Atonement : in relation to the Fall 
ii Ferfect fulfilment: in relation to the 

idea of Creation, 
iii The Mission of the Paraclete. 

3. The Incarnation in its application to man. 
L Social conditions. 

(I) The Christian Society. (Arf. xix., 
XX., xxi) 
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(2) The Ministry. {AH. ixUi., xxTi., 

zxxii, xxzn.) 

(3) The Sacramente. 

Various Definitions. {Art. ixv.) 

Baptism (Infant B^tism, Lay 

Baptism, Bebaptization. Art, 

xxvii). 
Holy Gommimion. (in both kinds. 
Infant Communion, as a Sacri- 
fice, Euchariatic adoration. ArL 
xxviii -^xxxi. Hist. and 

text). 

(4) Ordinances of worship. 

The Word of God. 
The fire so-caUed SacramentB. 
Worship of the Virgin and of Saints. 
Images; pictures; relics. {A-rt. xzii) 

ii. Fersonal conditions. 

(1) Faith (jidea im/ormU,/ormata). 

(2) Good Wwka. (Art. sii). 
iii. Bealisation. 

(1) Begeneration. 

(2) Justification. (Art. zi. texts). 

(3) Sauctificatiou. (Art. xii) 

(4) Works of supererogation (Gonneels 

of perfection). (Art. xiv.) 
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(5) Ictermediato etate. 
Pnrgatory, 

Prayers for the dead. {Art. xxiL, 
xl. of 1552). 
4. Effects of the Incarnation beyond Man. 

Epilogtie (Eschatoloqt). 

1. The Return. (Art. ill of 1552.) 

2. The Judgement. (AH. xxxix. of 1552.) 

3. The Consummation. (AH. xliL of 1552.) 

In investigating the different members of Buch 
& scheme as hns been given, it is of great importance 
to observe how in the providential guidance of the 
Church different parts of tie whole sum of Truth 
have been developed and defined by different sections 
of Christendom and in different ages. Thus we 
find that controversies hare centred in auccesaion 
round the conceptions of the Catholicity of Christi- 
anity, the historic reality of the Person of Ohiiet, 
the doctrines of the Incarnation, of Grace and Free- 
will, of the Atonement, of the Sacraments, of per- 
sonal Faith, of Revelation and Reason. Generally 
too it will be obvious that the Greek, the lAtJn 
and the Teutonic Churches incline to certain 
characteristic forms and branches of dogma. The 
apprehension of this fact will serve as the basis for 
a sound study of Polemics. Doctrinal error springs 
fixnn the ei^cessive predominance of a special tend- 
ency; and it will not be difficult for a student who 
enters into the life of Christendom to trace back 
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the origin of the errors of particular churches {«. g. 
of the Roman Ohurch), to the circumstances, 
national or political, under which they firBt took 
shape. In pursuing this branch of Dogmatics 
some text-book of the History of Doctrine, as 
H^enbach or Shedd, will be found desirable, in 
addition to the pertinent chapters in the Church 
Histories. Suicer's Theea/uTue, though it is confined 
to the Qreek Fathers and is often imperfect, is 
almost indispensable. Petavius i>« DogmatHbu* is 
best reserved for later study. Comer's Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ is of great importance, and 
Martenaen'si^oyTiiaiMW will be found most suggestive 
and stimulative of thought, even where the particular 
opinions which are advocated may not be received. 
Ferhaj» the most important counsel for the 
study of Dogmatics is that which insists on the 
careful definition of terms at the outset. Many 
words round which controversy turns are used 
in very different senses by opposite sides {e.g. 
Saeraments, JuatijkeUion, Fai^). 

iii. THE AKTICLES AND CONFESSIONS. 

The study of the xxxix. Articles should be 
combined with the study of the other confessions 
of the I6th and 17th centuries. There are conveni- 
ent editions of the Romaa Catholic Symbolic Books 
by Streitwolf and Klener, to which Denzinger's En- 
chiridion is an important appendix, of the Lutheran 
by Fntncke, and of the Befbrmed by Niemeyer. 
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In thifl brauch of Theology (Comparative Dogmatics), 
irhich has been grieToasly neglected in England, 
Winer's Confeagiona of Christendom (translated by 
Pope) will be found of great service. The English 
editor has given admirable directions for the right 
use of the treatise. The student will also find in 
the tables at the end a trustworthy summary of con- 
fessional differences. When he has mastered these, 
he will do well to verify the atatementa which they 
contain by reference to the quotations from the 
original documents contained in the body of the 
book ; and then afterwards he will be able to con- 
struct for himself in detail a view of the charac- 
teristic variationa in opinion on some of the 
central doctrines of Christianity, aa the doctrines of 
Sin, of ori^nal Sin, of the Atonement, and, above 
idl, of the Person of the Lord. In doing this, it 
must be his object to keep steadily in view through- 
out what is essentially and exclusively Christian 
in the scheme which he constructs, and what is 
connected more or less closely with the Jewish and 
Gentile preparations for Christianity. 

Eor the interpretation of the • xtx't', Article?, 
in addition to some one of the received text-books 
(Bp. Harold Browne, Burnet, Hey, Boultbee,) the 
work of Kogers (Parker Society) will be found to 
be of interest, as it furnishes many contemporary 
illustrations. Laurence's Bampfon Lectures, and 
Hardwick's Bislory must also be consulted. 
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4. LITUEOiaS. 

The Eitudy of Liturgies includes an examination 
o£ all that belongs to public worship, Service-booka, 
vestments, ceremonies, buildinga. A very complete 
discnesion of the arrangement of ancient Churches 
is given in Bingham's Antiquities, vol. Tiii. The 
ordinary Ecclesiastical vestments are sufficiently 
described in an appendix to Palmer's Originea 
LitvirgicoB, and with elaborate completeness in Mar- 
riott's Vestiarium Christianum, or the Dictionary of 
C&rittian ATUiquilies. These details of dress and 
place have often far more than a merely antiquarian 
or artistic significance, but the real interest of Litur- 
gies centres in the Service-booka or directories of 
worship. These may be divided into (i) the Liturgies 
proper (the forma of the Eucharistic Service) : (ii) 
other Service-books : and (iii) specially Hymns. 

i. LrrUKGIES PBOPEB, 
In dealing with the pra-Heformation Littugies 
the student must pay special attention to the follow- 
ing questiona. 

1. The constituent parts of the Liturgy and 
their arrangement. 

2. The characteristics of the Eastern and 
Western Liturgies. 

3. The several subordinate types of the Eastern 
and Western Liturgies, i.e. ((rt)jerusalem [8t James, 
8t. Basil, St Chiysostom], {b) Alexandrine, (c) Nes 

L,.,_..„,Gou;>. 
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torian, {d) Ephesine [Mozarabic, Gallican (Ambro- 
sian)], (e) I{oman)'attd the history of their use. 

The texts of the chief Eastern Litur^es are 
given in Benaudot's CoUectio, and a selection of 
typical texts by Neale (Tetralogia Liturgwa [St 
Chryaostoin, St James, St Mark, Mozarabic]). A 
convenient English translation of five testa with 
an Inti-oduction has also been published by Neale 
and Littledale. Hammond's LituTgiee Ancient and 
Modern is a convenient manual, but the teziis 
require a careful critical revision. Maskell has 
edited the different English Uses. The examination 
of the post-Kef ormation Liturgies must include some 
notice of the Lutheran and Aeformed Services; but 
the various modifications of the English Communion 
Service (including the Scotch and American re- 
visions) will form the most instructive subject of 
inquiiy; and the student will do well to tabulate 
for himself the chief variations in order and ex- 
pression of the successive revisions of the Service, 
and to compare the first Edwardian Liturgy, at 
least in its main outlines, with that of Samm. 
Starting from this basis he will be able to trace the 
real continuity of the English Liturgy with earlier 
Liturgies, and to understand the principles which 
have regulated later changes. 

ii. OTHEB SERVICE -BOOKS. 
The remaining Service-boots of the Western 
Church may be studied in connexion with the 
English ' Frayer-Book,' which has points of con- 
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nexion with nearly all of them. For this purpose 
any one of the recent manuala on the Prayer-book 
will be a eufficieut guide, t. g. by Procter or Daniel. 

Procter'a Hietory of the Frayer-Book contains 
oopioua quotations fh^m the older Serrice-bookB, 
■with reference to original anthoritiea. Neale'a 
Bttays in lAturgiology are full of rare erudition. 
Palmer's Origitiee LUurgicoe in a conTenient and 
clear summary. The pertinent chapters in Bing- 
ham's Antiqailies are fair and exhaustive of the 
materials at his command, for the early period. 

Daniel's Codex Liturgictis gives a general 
collection of (1) Koman Catholic, (2) Lutheran, 
{3) Reformed and Anglican, (4) Eastern Services. 
The Continental Lutheran and Eeformed Services 
have been collected by Bichter. The Westminster 
Directory is added to most editions of the 
Assembly's Gateckiem. The Mozarabic Services 
have been reprinted by Migne in his Patroloffia. The 
Services of the Copts, the Syrians, and the Arme- 
nians, have been very fully collected by Denzinger 
{SUui Orientalium) ; and the Greek Services by 
Qoar (Buchologiuiri). 

Students who wish to prosecute the subject in 
detail will consult Neale'a General Ijitroduction to 
im History ofihe Holy Eastern Church; Scudamore'a 
Notitia, Eweharistica; Freeman On the principles of 
Divine worship, and the older works of Leo Allatius, 
ABsemani (J. A.), Card. Bona, Gavanti, Mabillon, 
Martene, Muratori and Zaocaria. But before fol- 
lowing out later liturgical deveIo|Hnents they will 
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do well to go back to the mveBtigatiott of the Jewish 
Services, on which Zunz is the classical authority. 
It must however be added that ao subject stands 
more in. need of critical investigation than the histoty 
of the ancient Liturgies and the relation in which 
they stood to the Jewish Services. Bunsen'a 
labours in this department, AnalecUt Ante-Nieana 
iii, though he has brought together much important 
material, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

iii. CHTJBCH HYMNS. 

On the subject of Hymnology the great collec- 
tion of Daniel is fairly exhaustive. Bingham has 
given a short notice of some of the more noted 
hymns used in the service of the Ancient Church 
(ArUiquitiee, xiv.). Specimens of Syriac hymns are 
given in an English Translation by Dr. Burgees 
{Selected Hym,7iii...ofEphTem Syrua). Many Greek 
hymns are found in Goar's Euckologium, and a 
selection has been admirably translated by Dr. 
Neale. The Mediteval Latin Hymns have been 
fully edited by Mone; and smaller collections, 
as that of Abp. Trench, contain a fair selection of 
examples. 

It will be evident from the outline which has 
been given that no student c^n expect to master 
all these subjects, even within the Umita fixed from 
time to time, during his University course. Eaoh 
Candidate for Honoars must therefore make a 
sdection out of tiie whole range. A little prelimi- 
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nary reading will be sufficient to shew him in which 
direction he can work most profitably; and when 
he has definitely made choice of some subjectB for 
detailed study, he must be content to gain such a 
knowledge of the others aa will enable him to feol 
the right proportions of the parts of tho whole 
science of Theology, and to know the paths along 
which he must move, if at any later time he should 
wish to purane inTestigations which he is obliged to 
neglect for the present. There can be no doubt 
that the highest honours will be within the reach 
of those who combine a thorough knowledge of one 
or two subjects with a fair acquaintance with the 
others; and that excellence in one subject will be 
allowed to compensate for deficiency in another. 

But while great freedom of selection is thus left 
to Candidates, every one will naturally make Holy 
Scripture a principal subject. Yet even hero the 
choice must be limited after a time to the Old 
Testament or to the New, when the study advances 
to minute and original labour. It will however 
soon appear that this narrower work does not only 
increase special knowledge : it will increase power 
also. And the student who has entered fiilly into 
the examination of a single book of the Bible will 
feel able to appreciate with rapid intelligence the 
salient features of others. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the mere acquisition of secondary 
information exhausts and enfeebles, while all inde- 
pendent work strengthens and inspires. Each 
subject, in a word, must be regarded in its a 
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it mast be regarded oa a whole throughout ita 
entire course; it must be regarded as one tributary 
to an illimitable expanse of Truth. 

For Theology, it must be remembered, ia a 
science alike of criticism, of construction, and of 
action. It is based upon a history, and it issues in 
life. The perfect Theologian, if we dare to imagine 
each a man, would require to be a perfect scholar, a 
perfect physicist, a perfect philosopher. And the 
sincere student of Theology will strive, according to 
his opportunities and powers, to gain a firm hold 
on the principles, at least, of scholarship, of physics, 
of philosophy. Such knowledge, it is true, is only 
the foundation of Theology, but it is the necessary 
foundation. When all tliis is gained, the memorable 
words still remain to he fulfilled, pccitw/ffcii theoh- 
gum. Thefruit of History is Doctrine^ and Doctrine 
ia the interpretation, the guide, the motive of life. 
The fire which quickens and illuminates the 
gathered materials must come from above, and be 
fed within daybyday tiU the Theologia viaioram — 
partial, fragmentary, imperfect, to the last — is con- 
summated in the Theologia heatormn, when know- 
ledge is lost in sight. 



REGULATIONS FOE THE THEOLOGICAL TEIP08 
APTEE JANUABY 1884. 



(Grace, June J, 1881.) 

I. Tb« Theological Tripos Examtnatlon shkU conntt of 

two parts. The first part »liali eitcnd over tour daya, com- 
mencing on the Monday cext before the first Snodaj in June, 
llie second part shall eitcnd over eight dajs, oomnienciiig' 
ou the Fridnj next before the fint Saodaj in Jane. 

1. No Student shftll lie admitted to the ExsmiDation, who 
hu not paiSfd or been excused the Examiniition in the Ad- 
ditional Mathematitwl subjects of the PreviouB Eiuuination. 

3. A Student may be a candidate for Honours in tbe 
first part only, or in both parts, of tbe Theological Tripoe of 
any yesr, if at the time of the Eiamination he (hall have 
entered upon bis eighth term at least, having previously kept 
neren terms, provided that not more than nine terms shall 
have passed after the first of the said seven terau. 

4. A Student, who has obtuaed Honoure in any other 
Tripos, or in a part of any other Tnpos, may be a candidatv 
for Honours in the first part only, or in both parts, 0! the 
Theological Tripos of the year neit succeeding or of the year 
next hot one succeeding. But no such person may present 
himself for examination if more Uian twrive complete terms 
shall have passed after his first term of residence. 
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J. Bachelors ofArta, vhoh&ve obtaiand Honours in any 
other TripoB, or ia ft part ot unj othor Tripos, m»j be oao- 
ditlktes for Honours in the first part oulj, or in both piirLB, of 
the Theological Tripos of the je&r nsit succeeding or of the 
yew next but one succeeding. ButnosuchparaoB ma; present 
himself for eumioation, if more than fifceea complete tenna 
shall have passed after his first term of residence. 

G. Bachelors of Arts, who have obtained Hononn in 
the first part of the Theological Tripoe of any ;ear, may be 
candidates for the second part of the Theological Tripos of 
the year next suoceeding. But no such person may present 
himself for eiamiDatioD. if more than fifteen complete terms 
shall have passed after hia Brat term of residence. 

7. A Student who has obtained Honours in sny other 
Tripoa, or in a part of any other Tripos, may be a, candidate 
for Honours in the second part only ot the Theological Tripoa 
of any year, if at tlie time of the Examination he eball have 
entered upon his eighth term at least, having previously kept 
seven terms, provided that not more than twelve terms shall 
have passed after the first of the sud seven terms. Such 
candidate will be required to satisfy the Examiners for the 
time being in three papors of the first part, viz. (i) Old 
Testament General (ELgllsb), (2) New Testament General 
(Greek) and (3) either the History of the Church or the 
History of Christian Doctrine. 

8. Bachelors of Arts who have obtained Honours in any 
other Tripos, or in a part of any other Tripoe, may be can- 
didates for Honours in the second part only of the Tbeologi- 
dal Tripos of the year next sneceeding or of the year next 
but one succeeding. But no such person shall be allowed to 
present himself for examination, if more than fifteen complete 
terms shall have passed after his first term of residenc'e. 
Such candidates will be required to satisfy the Examiners for 
the ^me being in three papers of the first part, viz. (i) Old 
Testament General (English), (2) New Testament General 
(Greek), and (3) either the History of the Church or the 
History of Christian Doctrine. 

Q. No Student or Bachelor of Arts of a higher standiiig 
shall be allowed to be a candidate for Honours in the 
Theological Tripos, unless be shall have obtuned permission 
from the Couainl of Uie Senate. 
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ro. The second pnrt of the ExuniDstion Tor the Tbeor 
logical Tripos shall be divided into (nnr saotionB. No can- 
didate may present himself far eianunatiun in more than 
two of these sections. 

II. Before the diviBion of the Lent Term next preceding 
the Kiammation, the Pnelectors of the several Colleges, or 
in the cvie of Non -Collegiate Students the proper officer, 
ehnll furoish the Senior Examiner with lisle of the Students 
who intend to present themselves for examination, and in 
respect of the second part shall specify the section or sections 
in which each candidate intends to present himself for ex- 



13. No candidate, who has presented himself for either 
part of the Theolagical Tripos Eiamination, may present 
himself on another ocoauon for the same part or for any 
papers thereof. 

13. The Eiaminatioa in each year shall be oonduoted by 
dght Examiners ; two of whom may be appointed by the rix 
permanent offlcia] members of the Board of Tbeological 
Studies out of their own number, such appointments being 
signified to the Yice-Cbancellor before the division of (be 
preceding Michaelmas Term, and, if one or both of such 
appointments be not made in any year, an Examinra' or 
EiaminerB for that year shall be nommated by the Board of 
Theological Studies and elected by the Senate, suob Examiner 
or Examiners, however, not being entitled thereby to sit on 
the Board of Theolagical Studies ; and the remaining rix 
Examiners shall ba nominated by the Board of Theological 
Studies and elected by Grrace, three such Bxaniiners being 
nominated in every year and proposed singly to the Senate 
before the division of the said MichaelniaH Term, who shall, 
if elected by (be Senate, and also re-elected by the Senate in 
the following year, hold their office for two years. 

14. There shall he a general meeting of the Exauiinera 
previous to the Examination, when the papers set by each 
Examiner ehall be submitted to his colleagues for their 
approvaL 



JHBniTM or TBI 0*DRB OC DaTS, HOTiaH *8D SOB/KCTB, 
AT IHI ExlinHATIOH Or CAEIDI01TB8 FOB HONOUKS 

iH iHa FiBST Fabt of thb Tbboloqical Tsipob. 



BATS. 


HODBB. 


BDBJMTB. 


Maod»j 


.r-'.\ 


I. Old TettMnent (General Paper). 

I. TbeR.oliofGena.i.or«>ttiaol,her 
■pedfied portion ot the Hi* 
torical Book! of tbe Old Test.- 
ment i» Hebrew. 


Tu«d»y 


gtoM 


HiBCoricftl Book! at tho Old 
TsBtambnt (Hebrsw) geDer&lJj ; 

mar and eMy Hebrew Compoai- 

4. New Testament (General P&per). 






g. Tbe Gogpela in Graeli, with special 

6. Tbe Act. o£ the ApoaUe.. tbe 
EpiatUi, and tbe Apocalypse. 

to aome aelected portion. 


ThondBy 


gto la 
Iito4i 


7. The History of the Cliurch to tbe 
death o£ Leo the Great. In 
e»ch year an original work boar- 
ins "POD ^■"B portion of tbe 
bistory aball be selected for 

3. Tbe^bistory (/christian doctrine 
to the cloio of the Council of 
Chalwdon, with spedri refer- 
ence to the Ancient Cteedi and 



Rbqdlationb with nttrtcr to tbi Papkbs or Pakt I. 
L The General Paper on the Old Testament sbidl Offataio 
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B. On the Aatharship, Data, Substaooe and Jana of 
■elected portiDim of the Biatorical, Poatioal, and Prophetical 
BuokB. Questions shall alao be set on the Hiatar; of the 
Hebrew Text, and of the Greeli and English Versions. 

ii The Paper nn Geneeis or other specified portion of 
the Hietorical Books shall contain passages for ^nslatioa 
from tile Selected Partion, with grammatical qnestions, and 
pMsa^ for re-translation and for poiating. 

iii. The Paper tutaitiiaDg pataages for translation from 
the Hittoriol Books of the Old Testament generally, shall 
contun gramnutical questions on those pass^es, and shall 
aUo contun questinns on the Hebrew Language and Grammar 
generally, passages for pointing, and easy paaaages for tianS' 
latum into HebreT. 

IT. The General Paper on the New Testament shall 1>e 
dirided into two nearly equal parte, of which the first part 
shall contain queetions on the formation of the Canon, and on 
TflKtual Critioism, and the second part shall contain qneBtiona 
on the Language and Grammar of the New Testament, and 
easy passages for translation into Greek. 

T. The two Papers on (i) The Gospels, and (i) Th^ 
remaining Books of the New Testament, aball contain 
passages for translation and re-translation, and questions On 
the Babject-matter and exegesis of the Books generally ; but 
questions on Authorship, Bate and Textual Criticism shall be 
set only from the selected portions. 

SOHEDULB OF TBI OBDEB OF BaTB, HoUBS iSD SDBJBOIS, 
AT THB EXAHIHATIOH OP CAHDWATBB TOR HOHODBa 
19 THB SBDOND PaBT or IBM THEObOQlOAL Tbipos. 

Action I. Old Tetlament. 



Days. 


Hours. 


Subjects. 


Friday 


9 to 11 

Iit0 4i 


1. The Book of Isuah in Hebrew. 

2. Selected partions of the Poetjcsl 

and Prophetical Boohs in He- 
brew and LXX., including al- 
ways some portion of the Pealme. 


SatuKUy 


9to» 


3. Pasaages for Translation from the 
Old Teatsment (Hebrew) gene- 



Papen (i) and (i) ahall contain pUBBgea fur traoalation, 
queationg on the Bubject-mstter, oriticiam tuid sxegesis of the 
ISelected Books, and pauagea for retranila^n. Eaoh of tbe 
three papen ahall oontun puaagw for poiatjng. 

Sedion II. JVeio Ttdamtnt. 



V».j». 


Hours. 


Subjects. 


Saturday 


i4t0 4i 


I. A selected Goipel (Greek) with 
some Patristic Commentary, 
and the Latin Versions. 


Monday 


9to 11 

,it0 4i 


I. A selected Epistle or Epistle. 
(Greek) *it]i some Patristic 

Versions. 



The New Testament Paper shall contain pass^ei for 
translation, criticism, and explanation, with questioDS on the 
■abjecb.tnatter and history of the several books. 

Seelion III. EUtory and Lileraiure. 



Day^ 


Hoars. 


Subjects. 


Tuesday 


9 to .2 
■it0 4i 


theApocryphaUiteratore, Pbilo 

1. Selected Greek >^d Latin Eoclesi- 
astioal writings. 


Wednesday 


9 to 11 
■ito+i 


3. A Historical Period between the 
death of Leo the Great and the 

., A Historical Period between the 

the present time, with selected 
iUaatrativa documents. 



The Periods io (3) and (4) shall be so chosen that (he 
History of the English Charoh shall be prominently repre- 
sented in one of them. 
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StaiM IV. 


Dagtaatia and Liturgiologs. 


Daj-B. Honre. 


Subjects. 


Thursday 


gto II 
Iit0 44 


I. Hietory and Development of k. 

eeleeted Doctrine. 
1. Subjfct from Modem Tbeology ia 

ooanectiuD vitb ori|;iiia] docu- 


Fridsj 


lito+i 


3. The History of Cbri8ti»n Worsbip 

ancient Liturgies and Service 
Books, and to the bietory and 

4. An Esaaj on Burae tbeologioal 

question arising out of the eub- 
jeots of the aeotion. 



16. It Ascension Day fall upon either of the Thursdays 
nientioned in the Scbedules, there shall be no examination on 
that day, but the eianiinations appointed for that day and fot 
the preceding days shall be held one day ear|ier (exclusive of 
Sunday) than is here provided. 

n. The Board of Theological Stndiea shall determine 
fiom time to time the credit Co be assigned to the several 
subjects enumerated in the Scbedulcfi. 

18. Pqbho notiee of all the variable sabjecta selected for 
the Eiamiiiatioa in any year shall be given by the Board 
of Theological Studies before the end of the Easter Term m 
the year next but one preceding the Eiamination 

19. A Geaeral Meeting of the Examiners shall be held 
to draw up separate claas-hst^ oC the first and second parts 
and in each list the names of those pei-sons who pass llie 
Siaminatian with credit shall be arranged m three classes, 
the names in each class being IQ alphabetical order 

lo. The class-list of the first part shall be drawn up m 
accordance with the aggregate of marks of each Student that 
of the second part on an estimate of the results of the 
Examinations in the sei.tioiis considered separately and 
jointly. 
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tl. In tlic olsBi-lut of tho 6n( part the EituDinera may 
tffli matkl of diitinction in Old TeBtainent or New Testament, 
or both, to the nameB of thoss cuididates, who, in addition 
to the p^wn set in the Gnt part, shall have taken one paper 
of the corresponding section or sections of the second part. 

11. In the caae of erery Student who ia placed in the 
First Class of the second part, the class-list nhalt shew, 
by some confenient mark, (t) the Bectioa or sections for 
which be is placed in that claaa, and (i) in which of the 
secliona, if in any, be passed with ipedal distiaction. 

43- No credit shall be given to a Student in any of the 
papers of either part, unless it appear to the Eiaminen that 
he has shewn a competent knowledge in that paper. 

14. A Stndent who ihall pass the Examination of the 
Brat part of the Theological Tripos so as to deserve Hononn 
shall be entitled to admission to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, provided that he shall have kept the requisite number 
of terms at the time when he applies for the degree. 

35. A Student who, having preiionaly obtained Honours 
in some other Tripos, shall pass the Eiamination of the 
second part of the Thaologioal Tripos bo as to degervo 
Honours, snd shall also satisfy the Eiaminers in the three 
papers aforesaid of the first part, shall be entitled to admission 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, provided that he shall have 
kept the requisite number of terms at (he time when he 
applies for the degree. 

16. On the eighth day after the end of the second part 
of the Examination the Examiners shall publish the clasa- 
llsts in the Senate-House, and ihall send to the Yice- 
Chancellor a list of those persons who shall acquit themselves 
BO as to deserve the Ordinary B.A. Degree, or to be excnssd 
the General Eiamination for tha same. 
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THE STUDY OF LAW IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 



Thk present article deals mainly vith legal 
study at Cambridge as regulated and suggested by 
the Examinatioti for Legal Hoaours ; treating first, 
ot' the course of study to be pursued by a Candidate 
for such Honours; second, of the advantages of 
that coarse ; third, c^ the different degrees in Iaw 
conferred by the University. 

At the end of the Article will be found a short 
notice of tlie special legal instruction provided by 
the TJniveruty in p^ard to the Tnflia.Ti Civil Ser- 
vioe. For the Special Examination in Law, which 
forms one of the avenues to the Ordinary d^ree, 
see SkutmCs Guide, Ft. l pp. 25, 26. 

I. Course of study to be pursued by a Candi- 
date for Legal Honours. 

A Candidate for Honours in the Law, as in any 
other, Tripos must first pass in the Additional as 
well as in the ordinary subjecte of the Frevious 
Examination, (Stadenfs Guide, Ft. i. pp. 20, 21), 
This it is deurable for Mm to do at the earliest 

8.0. V. 1 
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poeuble occseioii, in order to leave himself free 
for the extenfflve sphere of reading tequired by 
Ills TripoB. No greater mistake can be committed 
\>j a student than to leave 4^e Tripos subjects to 
the last year. The hasty 'getting ap' which sacb 
a course necessitates, must afiR^id but little chance 
of distinction in the Examination and still less of 
any real benefit from the reading. Instances have 
occurred, and will doubtless occur again, vorthy 
of all admiration, irhere Honour men in other 
Tripoaes have sabseqneutly gained Honours in Lav 
by a comparatively short period of reading but 
these are cases of power above the average, -which 
cimnot be relied upon as precedents of general 
application. 

The subjects for the Law Tri^ws, on which nine 
papers are set, of three hours' each, are as follows ; 

(1) General and Comparative Jurisprudence. 

(2) Passages for translation taken from the 
sources of Bomau Law, particularly from Gaius, 
TJl[Han, Justinian and some specified portion of 
the Digest. 

(3) Questions on Boman Law and its history. 

(4) The English Law of Personal Property. 

(5) The English Law of Real Property. 

(6) English Criminal Law. 

(7) The Legal and Constitutional Histoiy of 
England. 

(S) Public Litem ational Law. 
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(9) EsBaya or Froblema on the subjects of Ex- 
amination. 

Thia numbering does not represent anj order 
of Examination, nor is it the wish of the Board of 
LegaJ Studies that way sach order should be either 
generally fixed, or made known to the Candidates 
for any particular examination.' 

It must be remarked that subjects 2 and 3 will 
not always have a separate paper assigned to each, 
but may together be distributed over two papers : 
which two papers, however, need not necesearily 
come together in the Examinations. The same 
remark applies to subjects 4 and 6, The relative 
importance of the different subjects with regard to 
marks is sot fixed, but they may in general bo 
considered as all nearly equal. The marks are not 
made public. 

For other particulars the reader is referred to 
the Regulations for the Law Tripos Examination, 
Appendix to this Article (A). There is no viva 
voce Examination, in which a departure iias been 
made from previous practices 

The intention of those who framed the Begnla- 
tions was to set mibjecls rather than books or 
portions of books ■ the latter method being found 
to induce a narrow style of reading, and to facili- 
tate the pradiice of 'cramming' at the last moment. 
As, however, students would clearly require some 
guide to the best authorities, it was, by Emulation 

^ S«e, however, p, 76, note i. 

1—2 
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2 for tlie Lav Tripos, made the dnty of the Board 
of Legal Studies to publish from time to time a list 
of books recommended to Candidates for Examina- 
tion. In accordance with this Begulation the 
follawiug notice was issued hy the Board upon 
the 10th of June 1873: 

"The Boakd op Lboal Stcdies publish the 
following list of works as most likely to be valnable 
to students of the respective subjects, but do not 
urge the necessity' of reading every book recom- 
mended. The Board consider that no satisfactory 
knowledge o£ the subjecte treated in the varioos 
text-books can be attained without frequent refer- 
ence to the original authorities." 

The list referred to is from time to time re- 
vised, republished in the Cambridge University 
Beporter aad the Cambridge Calendar, and posted 
on the door of tJie Law School. 

The last issue (Beporter, May U, 1880) is as 
follows ; — 

JOKIBFRnDENCE : — ■ 

Austin's Jurisprudence. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, In trod action, § 3, 
and the general part in the first chapters of each 
Book. 

Maine's Ancient Law, and Early History of 
Institutions. 

Markbj^s Elements of Xiaw, with theSupplement. 

Thibaut, System des Pandekten-Bechts. The 
general part translated by Lindley (Introduction 
to the etudy oS Jmispmdence). 

L...,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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Savigny, System des heutigen RdmiBoIien 
Bechts. See the French tranBlation by Guenoux, 
and the English (SyBtem of the Modem Komaa 
Law) by Holloway. 

SoMAK Law : — 

For Qaius and JastiDian parallal texts are 
recommended, e. g. Folenau', Syntagma Ingtitu- 
tionum Novum (with Studemund's readings of the 
Verona MS.); Pellat, Manuale Juris Sync^tieum; 
Gneist, Institutionum et R^ularum Juris Romani 
Syntagma; or, OumLu's Manual of Oivil Law. 
The last three also contain the text of XJIpIan and 
Faulua. As a Lexicon, Dirkseu's Manuale Juris 
Cirilis, 

CommeiUaHea and Tranalationg. 
Ooius and Ulpiaii, by Abdy and Walker. 

„ by Muirhead. 

GaiuB, by Foste. 

Justinian, by Ortolan (Explication Historique 
des Institots. Tomes 2, 3). 
„ Abdy and Walker. 

,, Sondars. 

On Boman Law generally, Mackeldey'a Lehr- 
buch (or tbe Systema Juris Romani, whioh is a 
transktiou of the 12tb ed. of Mackeldey). 
Hunter's Boman Law. 

Sistory. 
Gibbon's Dedine and Fall of the Boman Empire, 
chap, a. 
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OrtolftD, ExpL Hist. T. 1 (Histoira et G^^rali- 
Balion). 

Mackeldey (Einleitung, Abach. 2), 
EirauBH liAw: — 

Blacksbone'a Gomiueiitaries, any late edition. 

Digby's History of the Iaw of Real Proiwrt y. 

Joelma WilliamB on Heal Property. 

Skelford's Beat Property Statutes. 

Joehna Williams on Feisonal Property. 

Pollock on Contract. 

Smitb on Contracts. 

Spence's Equitable Juriadictioa of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Snelt's Principles of Equity, 

Stephen's Oeneral View of English Criminal 
law, 

Stephen's Digest of the Criminal Law. 

Greaves' Criminal Law Consolidation Acts. 

Beeres' History of EngUsli Law, 

Stubbs' Documents illnntrative of "Rngliah His- 
tory. 

Stnbbs* Constitntional History of England. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England. 

May's Constitutional History of England. 
International Law : — 

Wheaton's Elements and History ^ Interna- 
tional Law. 

Manning's Law of Kations. 
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Balleck'a International Law. 

Kent's International Iaw. 

Galvo, La Droit International thforiq^ne ct 
pratique. 

Hafftor'a Europaisohe YolkerreclLt, or the French 
translation by Bergson. 

Wootsey'a Introduction to the study of Inter- 
national Law, 

Li the arrangement of this list it was not 
thought desirable to italicize certain works as of 
greater importance^ because this might amount to 
the jractical exclnsbn of those not italicized. The 
plan, in general, was adopted of placing at the head 
of each department in the list some one work 
(where such a work could be found) containing a 
general view of the subject : the student being left 
to supplement such general view by reference to 
the more detailed works subsequently enumerated. 
Soma of these are books of reference j Bome,altema- 
tires, mentioned to meet the ccun of a work being 
out of print. All may be consulted in the Uni- 
vendty Library, reference department of the Cam- 
den (CAir.) class, from which they may not be 
taken out. On the subject of admission to the 
Library, see Rules and Orders 1, 2, 30—33. These 
and other University Regulations ore printed in 
the 'Compendium,' a copy of which is given to 
every Undergraduate on his sdmisaion, (see also 
Strndenes Guide. Ft i. p. 66). 

The B«^;ulation for the Law Tripos £xamina- 
tion, partly quoted above, also makes it competent 
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to the Board of Iiegal Studies to liit^ any or all of 
the Bnbjects to a departmeat or departments <tf the 
pame ; provided that pabllc notice of such limita- 
tion be given in the Lent Term of the (Civil) year 
next but one precediaig that in which the Examin- 
ation in the Bubjects so limited shcdl take place. 
Whether any such linutation shall be made is, it 
will be observed, in the option of the Board ; but, 
as Subject 2 necessarily involves some tpec^ied 
portion of the Digest (unless the Digest be excluded 
by express limitation), a variable list of subjects 
for each particular Examination will be regularly 
issued in the Lent Term next bat two before. It 
may be well to remark that Roman Law (so far 
at least as regards the loatitntcs of Gaius and 
Justinian), the English Law of Real and Personal 
Property, and English Criminal Law, are standing 
Bubjecte, which, in all probability, will never be 
limited, the two former for a reascm to be stated 
hereafter (see p. 20), the last for its general interest 
and importance to all classes. 

As to which of these subjects should have the 
priority, no general rule can be Uid down. Boman 
Iaw should not be long neglected by those who 
find any difficulty in translating the Latin ; for it 
must be remembered that a knowledge of the ori- 
ginals is required, which no mere reading of transla- 
tions can supply. As, however, (me main object in 
reading this subject at all is to acquire general 
principles of law, a brief view of Jurisprudence 
might with advantage precede the study of Roman 
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Law. Austin's must Btill be the standard -work on 
Jurisprudence, but the reader should not omit, as 
too many readers do omit, to read, by the side of 
Austin, that brief portioa of Blackstone which is de- 
voted to a general consideratian of law. The results 
of Austin are very fairly given in a more readable 
work — Markbya Elements — ^which contains much 
oseful matter beside. Sir H. Maine's works are too 
'well known and valued to need recommendation. 

As a history and general sketch of Roman Law, 
Ortolan's Histoire et Generalisation (which has 
been translated into English), is the most accessible 
authority for a student. Jfor ahould Gibbon's 
masterly aketcb be forgotten, if only for its literary 
merit. With regard to the originals, the two great 
Soman Institutional works, Gaiua and Justinian, 
should certainly be read side by aide, ametiiod con- 
stantly n^lected but ess^itial to the correct under- 
standing of the history and changes of Boman Law. 
Of the parallel texts mentioned, Gneist's Syntagma 
is perhaps the best. 

For a general view of English Law, easily in- 
telligible to a beginner and tolerably well arranged, 
it would even yet be hsxd to point out a better 
authority than Slackatone. H'"" work will form 
no bad foundation for Subjects 4, 6, 6, and 7, of 
which the £rst three may be considered as perma- 
ment, nor is the fourth likely to be so limited as to 
exclude the brief treatment of it in the Gommen- 
taries. As to modem editions, the favour of teach- 
ers seems pretty equally divided between those 
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which practicaUf rO'^ast the saliject-inatteT (as 
Stephen's), and those whinh adhere more closely to 
the origiiial scheme (as Kerr's). Bat it should be 
remarked that Blackstone'a own words and arraoge- 
ment must be conanlted \>j any one who wishes to 
understand the criticisms of Austin. The more 
detailed works enumerated after B!ackstone may 
be roughly grouped into Property Law (including 
Contracte and Equity), Criminal Law, and Constitu- 
tional Law and History. Bigby's is an excellent 
historical introduction to Seal Property Law, that 
subject being brought down to the present day in 
the well-known work of Williams. The treatment 
of Personal Property Law by the latter author has 
not perhaps attained an equal celebrity; but seems 
to be the beat single text-book on the subject. 
Pollodt on Contract is a most useful work both for 
the student and the practitioner. The principles 
of Equity, as developed down to the present time, 
are very well given in SnelL 

As to Criminal Law the best supplement to 
■Blackstone's fourth book (if not, indeed, a substitute 
for it) is Sir James Stephen's Digest, with Qreaves 
for reference until the projected Code is passed. 

There is a good sketch of the histoiy of English 
Law generally in the first volume of Spence's Equi- 
table Jurisdiction ; and Reeves is still a standard au- 
thority. Stubbs, Hallam and May practically form 
a series from our earliest history to the present day. 

As to International Iiaw, it will be seen at a 
glance which books contain the English and Amer- 
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ican, and whicli the Coatineiital views on this aub- 
ject Woolsey's is an extremely conyenient Manual. 

The number of works above meiitioued, to many 
of which this notice scarcely does the moat scanty 
justice, may seem alarming in the eyes of any but 
very determined stadents. Most of them, however, 
are books well worth possessing, even if they are 
not mastered at once. And in the case of the 
larger ones, especially such aa enter more into 
practice, it may often be found advisable to recom- 
mend at least a first perusal per capita, by headings 
and tables oS contents merely — which, if well 
drawn, fumiah &r the best form of analysis. 

The Candidate for Legal Honours may during 
his residence at Cambridge derive assistance from 
the courses of LecPwrea delivered. 

The Regius Professor of Civil Iaw delivers at 
least two courses of Lectures during the year on 
subjects connected with the Civil Iaw and Juris- 
prudence. The matter of these Lectures will some- 
times be fixed by reference to a pmHiicular Exami- 
nation, but will always be treated bo aa to he, as' 
fiar as possible, nseful to Candidates for Honours 
generally. The Lectures are delivered in term- 
time, in the Ixw School, and usually at noon on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. A notice is 
posted, early in each term, upon the door of the 
Law School, stating the subject of the Lectures to 
be delivered by the Professor in the current term. 
The first Lecture is free, being intended to give 
studento a sketch of the ensuing course and thus 
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enable them to jadge whether they are likely to 
derive benefit therefrom. For the course a fee of 
two guineas ia to be paid, by Candidates for 
Honours, to the Professor. 

The Downing Professor of the Laws of England 
usually gives one course of Lectures in the Midiiael- 
mas and another in the Lent term. The snbjecta 
are generally the Law of Keal Property and Con- 
stitntional or Criminal Iaw. The Lectures are 
open without fee to all members lA the TTaiversity, 
and are given at West Lodge, Downing College. 

The Whewell Professor of International Law 
delivers at least one course of Lectures in the year 
on International Law, with a special bearing upon 
such portions of that subject as are selected for the 
Honour Examinations. The Proiessor's ordinary 
course of Lectures is usually delivered in the 
Michaelmas term and is free of charge. 

There are also Law Lectureships established at 
Cuius College, Trinity Hall, St John's College, 
Trinity College, and Downing Goll^e. The courses 
are however, by means of the Intercollegiate i^s- 
tem, thrown open to the whole University; the 
fee payable (if any) being announced at the first 
lecture which may always be attended without 
payment. 

A table of the law lectures to be delivered by 
the Professors and College Lecturers is issued by 
the Board of Legal Studies, in every Easter term, 
for the ensuing Academical year. This is publish- 
ed in the Beporter, and posted on the door of the 
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Law School as well aa on the Screens of the respec- 
tive Colleges. 

n. The advantages of the course of study 
above briefly sketched are divisible iixto two classes, 
which may be diatinguiahed as external and inter- 
nal. Under the latter head will come the impor- 
tant pbinte of education and training ; under the 
former the honours and rewards open to all mem- 
bers of the University, those open only to members 
of particular Colleges, and the exemptions or other 
privileges allowed by legal bodies elsewhere to per- 
sons taking legal degrees in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Those degrees themselves should in strict- 
ness come under the present head, and are only treat- 
ed separately fbr the sake of more easy reference. 

The University rewards and honours having 
special reference to the study of I^w are the 
Whewell Scholarships, the Chancellor's Medal for 
Legal Studies and the Yorke Prize. Two scholars 
on Dr Whewell's foundation are chosen every year 
at some time before the commencement of Michael- 
mas Term, one of whom, receives an annual pay- 
ment of £100, the other an annual payment of 
£5Q. For their election, an Examination is held, 
usually in the Easter term, at which four papers 
are set, two on International Law, two on Moml 
and Political Philosophy. All persona under the 
age of twenty-five years are eligible to these 
Scholarships, which are tenable for fonr years under 
certain conditions of residence. Ko one who has 
once gained a Scholarship is allowed to be a Can- 
didate a second time. Finally, every person elected 
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is entitled, and, if not already a member of some 
College in Cambridge, is required, to become a 
member of Trinity College. 

A gold medal is annually given by the Chan- 
cellor of the UniTeraity for the encouragement of 
Legal Studies. The Examination commences on 
the Monday of the week following that in -which 
the Examination for the I^w Tripos has been 
held. It ia open to all Candidates who have pre- 
sented themselves for the Law Tripaa of the cur- 
rent year ; to all students who, having passed the 
Examinations entitling to admission to the title of 
Bachelor-de^gnate in Arts or Law, are not of 
sufficient standing to be created Master of Arts or 
Law ; to all students, who, having taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts jurs nalalium, are not of sufficient 
standing to be created Masters of Arts ; and to all 
students in Medicine of not more than seven years 
standing ftom Matriculation, who have passed both 
the Ezamiuations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine'. 

The general subjects of Examination are the 
Elements of Roman Civil Law, the Principles of 
International Law, the Constitutional History and 
Constitutional I^w of England, and the Principles 
of the General I^w of England, viz. : of the Law of 
Beal Property, of th« Law of Personal Property, 
of Criminal Law, and of Equity. Cert^n bookB 

' The old Regulationa, which Temaio ia force tor Uu 
EiaminftlioQ of iSSi, rat,j be imd in tha Cunbiidg« Calen- 
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or ports of booka are, moreover, assigned by the 
Board of Legnl Studies to be special subjects of 
study for the Examinatioii in every year, public 
notice of the books and ports of booka so ossigned 
for the Exominotion in any year being given in the 
first iveek of the lient term of the preceding year. 
The general list of woi^ reconuuended for this 
examination is the same as that publitdied by the 
Board of Legal Stndiee for the Iaw Tripos. 

The Yorke Prize ia the residue {after payments 
of ;£10 to the Adjudicators) of the income of 
je36S9. Is. Id., consols, bequeatlied by the late 
Edmund Yorke, M.A., of St Catharine's College. 
It is awarded to the Author, being a gradaate of 
the IJniveraity of Cambridge, of the beat esaay 
upon some subject relating to tlie Iaw of Property, 
ita principles and history in various agea and 
countries. Sacb graduate must not be of more 
than seven yeara atanding from admiaalon to his firat 
degree at the time when the exercises are directed 
to be sent in. The aubject ia announced and 
publiehed before the end of November in each 
year. The exerciaes muat be sent in to the Yice> 
Chancellor, before the firat (rf December of the year 
succeeding. The sncceaaf ul competitor must print 
and publish the essoy at his own expense. 

Of honours or rewards for legal study open to 
membra of particular Colleges the following one 
the chief : — 

At Trinity Hall, four Law Studentships teuable 
for three years and of the annual value of ^50. 
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They are given to gr&duates of the College in. Arbi 
OP Law who iotond to prepare themselves for practice 
in some branch of the 1^1 profession. The holders 
of these Studentships are not required to reside in 
the IJniTersitjr. There are also special College Ex- 
aminations in Law, by the result of which Scholar- 
ships can be awarded to those who shew promise of 
diatinofaon. 

At St John's College, four Law Studentahipa 
founded by James M'Mabon, Esq., of the value of 
£150 per annum each, tenable for four years from 
the date of election, are open to the competition of 
members of the College whether resident or not 
who shall have taken the degree of B.A. or LL.B. 
and shall not be of aufficient standing for the degree 
of M,A. or LL.M. and who shall 6ona fivU intend 
to prepare Uiemselves for practice in the profession 
of the Law. There ia also a Law Examination in 
the Easter Term for students of the firsts second 
and third years ; and those who distinguish them- 
Belves receive priiea and are eligible to Foundation 
Scholarships or Exhibitions. 

At Downing College, some of the Foundation 
and Minor Scholarships are awarded for distinc- 
tion in Moral Philosophy in connection with the 
principles of Jurisprudence and International Law. 
'The Foundation Scholarships are worth not less 
than £B0 per annum (with the addition, in some 
cases, of rooms rent free and an allowance for 
commons), are tenable at least until the holder 
is of standuig to take the degree of Bachelor of 
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Arts, and, in case of sufficient distinction, till 
atich holder is of standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts. The Minor Scholarships are 
offered for competition among persona who are 
not members of the University or Undergraduates 
who have not resided one whole term in the 
University. They are worth from £40 to £70 per 
annum and are tenable for two years or until 
the holder is elected to a Foundation Soholar- 

The six non-resident Fellowships of this College 
are intended for persons in the study or active 
puranit of the professions of Law or Physic. 
The example has been set, by the last-mentioned 
College of giving Fellowshipa for University dis- 
tinction in Law alone. As the importance of the 
Law Tripos increases, from the greater number of 
students who are being attracted to it, and the bet- 
ter appreciation, at Cambridge and elsewhere, of the 
studies with which it is connected, it may fairly 
be expected that more encouragement will be given 
to proficiency in Law, by way of College honours 
and emoluments. At present, in these respects, 
the Law Tripos does, undoubtedly, stand somewhat 
at a disadvantage as compared with those of older 
standing and larger following. 

Students who are preparing for the Bar, (xe 
practice under the Bar, enjoy, in their London 
career, certtun advantages of an external character, 
some directly, others indirectly, firom the course of 
Legal study at the University. Among the 
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Consolidated Regulations of the four Inna of Court, 
the following are those mostlj in point : — 



'or Stadrntahipa and Colt 
to the Bar. 

41. The subjects for Examinatjop shall be 
the following : 

(i) Jurispradence, including International Law, 
Public and Privata 

(ii) The Roman Civil Law; 

(iii) Constitutional Law and Legal History ; 

(iv) Common Law ; 

{v) Equity; 

(■vi) The Law of Real and Personal Property ; 

(vii) Criminal Law. 

i5. No student shall receive from the Council 
the Certificate of fitness for call to the Bar 
required by the four Inns of Court unless he shall 
have passed a satisfactory examination in the 
following subjects, viz. 1st, Roman Civil Law; 
2udly, The Law of Real and Personal Property ; 
and, 3dly, Common Law and Equity. 

46. No student riiall be examiocd for call 
to the Bar until he shall have kept nine terms ; 
except that students shall have the option of passing 
the Examination in Roman Civil Law, required 
by Rule i5, at any time after having kept four 
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47. The Council may accept a, degree in 
Law granted by any TTniversity vithin the Britisli 
dominions as &n eqatvalent for the Bzamination in 
any of the snbjects mentioned in Kule 45, other 
than CoiBinoa Law and Equity; prorided the 
CoTincU is satisfied that tie student, before he 
obtained his degree, passed a sufficient Bsamina- 
tion in such subject or subjects. 

49. The honours List shall coataia two classes, 
in both of which the List shall be alphabeticaL 
The Examination for honours stall be in the 
Bubjeots mentioned in clause 44. And no student 
shall be entitled to be placed in either class unless 
he shall liaTe passed a satLsfuctory examination in 
all the subjects mentioned in clause 45. 

50. As an eaooaragement to students to study 
Jurisprudence and Eoman Civil Law, twelve 
StudentfiMpsof 100 guineas each shall be established 
and divided equally into two classea ; the 1 st ckaa 
of Studentships to continue for two years and to be 
open for competition to any student as to whom 
not more than four terms shall have elapsed sinoe 
he kept his first term ; and the 2nd class to con- 
tinue for one year only, and to be open for compe- 
tition to any student not then already entitled to a 
Studentship, as to whom not less than four and not 
more than eight terms shall have elapsed since he 
kept his first term ; two of each class of snch 
Studentships to be awarded by the Council, on the 
recommendation of tlie Committee, aiter every ex- 
amination before Hilary and Trinity Terms respec- 
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lively, to the two students of each set of oompetitors 
irlio shall have passed the best examination in 
both Juri^rudenoe and Roman Civil Iaw. Bat 
the Committee shall not be obliged to recommend 
any Stndentehip to be awarded if the result of the 
Examination be such as, in their opinion, not to 
justify auch recommendation. 

Rule 56 empowers tiie Inn of Gonrt to which 
any stndent fJaced in the Firat Class of Honours 
shall belong, to dispense, if desired, with any 
nnmber of terms, not exceeding two, which may 
remain to be kept by such student previously to Ma 
being called to the Bar. 

It is apparent that under the above Eulea the 
student, whose object is merely to obtain a Certifi- 
cate of fitness for call to the Bar as soon na possible, 
may derive direct advantage from his l^(al degree 
at Cambridge by being excused the London Exami- 
nation in Boman Civil Law and in the Lawof Beal 
and Personal Property. To secure, however, the 
satisfaction of the Council, as provided for in Rule 
47, it is of course necessary for the Cambridge 
Examination in these subjects to be thorough, and 
for the subjects themselves to be little, if at all, 
limited by the Cambridge Board (see above, p. 8). 

A certificate of satisfactory examination is 
required to be lodged with the clerk to the 
CounciL Thia certificate is granted by the Re^ns 
Professor of Civil Iaw to alt successful Candidates 
for the Law Tripos who attain a minimum of 
marks required by tlie Board of Legal Studies. 
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The Cambridge student who seeks for honours 
or emolument from the London exuninations will 
deriTfi a, very material, though indirect, advantage, 
not only from tha general identity of the subjects 
with those which he has previously studied, but, 
in particular, from the encouragement given in 
London to Jurisprudence and Aoman Civil Law, 
for the study of which there are, it will be here- 
after shewn, peculiar opportunities at a University 
town as distinguished from London (see p. 24). 
It should also be remembered that First Class 
Honours in the London Examination m ay aocelerate 
call to the Bar by two terms (Rule 56). 

Candidates for admission as Attorneys or Solici- 
tors do not appear to derive any external advantage 
directly from the special study of Law at the Uni- 
versity. The preliminary examination is excused 
to all who have passed the Previous Examination 
at Cambridge, and two years of service (as Articled 
Clerk) to all Graduates of Universities : those who 
have merely passed the Previous Examination at 
Cambridge, without proceeding to a degree, have 
one year of servioe excused. An indirect ad- 
vantage, however, in the intermediate and final 
examinations, will, no doubt, be enjoyed by those 
who have applied themselves especially to the study 
of Law at Cambridge. Upon the subject of Attor- 
neys and Solicitors, reference may be made to the 
Summary of Regulations published by the Incor- 
porated Law Society, 

The irUemai advant^es of education and train- 

L,. Goo;!l. 
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ing, to be derived from the oonrse of Lc^al stadj at 
Cftinbridge, arise partly frosn the natare of that 
stod; iteelf, partly fonu the local circumstaDoea 
nndor which it is {nusaed. The Bobjecta to which 
the reading of itndents is directed are majnly the 
principles or scientific part of Law. The importaiice 
of htjiog a fouodatioB of theae, before essaying 
imtotice, has been insisted npon by almost every 
writer, and experienced by almeet eveiy practitioner 
t^ eminenoe. This in in no degree less tme of 
Bolidton and attom^^ thaji (A bamBten. It is 
fitHn a very low and oynicat point of view that the 
former are sometdmae oonsadered as merely capable 
of techoicalitiea, while the whole scienoe tA Law 
must be left to the higher branch (A the pntfesncH). 
And, as for the dignity of the [mctitiimer, bo for 
the interests of the oUeut, nothing can be worse 
than that those who are conenlted in the first 
instance, in whose hands the wishes or grievances 
of the laity are firrt put into legal iorm, shoald be 
nnaUe to rise above the barest empirici^ estimate 
of the &cta before them. Especially is a knowledge 
of the principles of Law essential to the large and 
highly respon^ble body of country solicitors, who 
most not infrequently be obliged, from mere preesnre 
of time, to decide, by their personal knowledge, 
npon points of scientific difficolty and yet of vital 
importance to the welfare of whole familteB. 

Even if conaidered as regarding the interests 
v£ the practitioner alone, the importance <^ be- 
ginning witJi a scientific education will hardly be 
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contested. It may iaixiy be left to tlioae who bave 
begua legal workj oa too many stUl do, withont this 
preparation, to saj what waste of time and labour 
may be spared bj having prindples ready for ap- 
plicatioa to practice, instead of being obliged to 
acquire them, in a very different fashion, from it. 

Nor is the superiority of the former method 
more evident at the ootset of professional life than 
when the ambition isfettof aspiring to those higher 
dignities and positions of BKtre extended ogefulness 
to which the Bar is an avenne. The infinite ad- 
vantage of the scientific over the mere empirical 
lawyer is nowhere so patent as in their respective 
qnalificatiooB for the post of judge, or of le^^Iator. 
The former office, too, it most be remembered, 
continually involves the latter, and in a manner 
which, because indirect, is less subject to consti- 
tutional checks. Henoe the double importance 
that a judge should be one whose mind is not 
a mere repertory of unconnected precedents, but 
a weU-ordered system of principles and experience 
combined. That the views here u^ed are no 
depreciation of the value of practice, may be seen 
irom the fact that they have been adopted by the 
most eminent practical men of modem days. Ke- 
ference may be made to the Report of the Com- 
mission of 1854 and to the debates apon the 
proposal for the establishment of a general school 
of lav in the metropolis, by the Lord Chancellor 
(then Sir Koundetl Palmer). 

For, the result in which all anthoritiea agree 
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ia almost identicallj' that of Sir Keaiy Afaine's 
evidenoe before the same Commission, that it ia 
of the greateat importance for those who practice 
tiie law to be well grounded in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and that nothing is more difficult 
than to get those, who are studying with a view- 
to practice as early as possible, to derote them- 
selves to a suentific study of those principles. 

The difficulty here mentioned indicates the local 
advantage of Cambridge as a place of scientific 
legal study. The school of practice must, of course, 
be attended at some time in a man's career : it 
exiBts only to a very small extent in Cambridge^ 
and to the highest perfection in London ; and for 
that very reason the University town is a better 
site than the metropolis for that soientific reading 
which ought to come first. For experience shews 
that this is scarcely cTer practised without dis- 
turbance, and is in danger of being entirely ousted, 
wherever it is brought into close neighbourhood 
and consequeat competition with the attractions of 
actual bosiness. In other respects the advantages of 
London and Cantbridge are pretty much on a par : 
men of equal ability will probably be attracted to 
the respective educational posts ; and the conveni- 
ences of study offered by the University library are 
as good za any that can be found in the metropolis : 
hut Cambridge has what London has not, in the 
leisure which is necessary for studyiog principles; as 
London, on the other hand, has what Cambridge 
has not, in the business which alone can teach the 
application of those principles to practice. 

L,. Goosk- 
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III. The degrees in the Legal Acuity con- 
ferred by the University of Cambridge are those of 
Sacbelor of I^w, Master of Iaw, and Doctor of 
LAtr : the abbreviation for which titles are LL.B., 
L1J.M. and LL.D. respectively. For an explana- 
tion of these abbreviations see Appendix (B). 

Candidates who have obtained Honours in a Law 
TripOB are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Iaw, either instead of or in addition to that of 
Bachelor of Arts. Those who have not deserved 
Honours, may be declared by the Examiners to 
have acquitted themselves so aa to deserve an 
ordinary degree, and such persons are admitted to 
the B.A. degree without further examination {infra 
pp. 34, 37). The Inauguration of Bachelors and 
perfecting of their degree takes place in the Easter 
term. For the fees payable on odmisaion see 
Slud^f'a Guide, Pt. 1, p. 85. 

A Bachelor of Law, or a Bachelor of Arts who 
has taken that degree by Honours in Law, may be 
admitted to incept in Law without further exami' 
nation, at any time after the completion of three 
years &om his time of Inanguration as Bachelor. 
He is created and becomes a complete Master of 
Law, without attendance, on the last [Tuesday but 
one in June (Commencement). Bachelors and 
Masters of Arts desirous of proceeding to the 
degree of Bachelor or Master of I^aw, and who 
have not obtained Honours in Law, are required 
to sfttisiy the Examiners for the Law Tripos 
in the papers numbered 4, 5 and 6 (English 
Personal Property, Heal Property, and Criminal 
L...,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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Law ', tmd to pay a fee of X3. Zt. to the Hegios Fro- 
iessor of Civil Lair. But no person may be t^us 
admitted to the decree of Bachelor of Law unleae he 
shall have obtained Honours in some Tripoa Feet 
payable on admission to the degree of LL.M. are, to 
the Chest, X12; to the CollE^e, a fee TUTing between 
M. is. (Downing) and £1 1. 9«. {Trinity). A portion 
of the College fee is in some cases rM&itted where the 
degree of Master of Arts has been previoosly t^eii. 

A Master of Law may be admitted to the title 
of Doctor-deaigoste when £ve yetus have elapsed 
from his creation as Master, provided be have kept 
an Act, to the satisfaction of the Be^os Professor 
or his deputy, at some time after such creation. 
He is created and becomes complete Doctor of 
Law, without further attendance, on Commence- 
ment-Tuesday. The fees payable are, to the Cheat 
£20, to the College a fee varying from X8 (Emman- 
nel) to X17. 10». (Trinity), and to the Begins Pro- 
fessor, for keeping the Act, XIO. 10«. — The Act ifl 
to be kept as follows : — 

"The Begins Professor of the &culty shall assign 
the day and hoar when the exercise for the degree 
of Doctor of Law shall be kept. 

"The Professor, or some graduate of tbe &culty, 
who is a member of the Senate, deputed by bim, 
shall preside over the exercise, 

"The Candidate shall read a ttiesie, composed in 

' These papen ore usually tabea first in the Law Trtpo , 
whiah commeacas, after 1 88 1 , upon the Uaottay after the bwk 
Sunday but one in Maj. 
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English by hiinBelf on some snbject approved by the 
Professor ; the FrofeBsor, or graduate presiding, 
shall bring forward argumettts or objections in 
English for the Candidate to answer, and shall 
examine him in English viva voce as well on 
questions connected vith his thesis as on other 
snbjeotsin the&cultyofa more general nature; the 
exerciBe being made to continae at least one hour. 

"Public notio« of the Act shall be given by fixing 
on the door of the University Schools, eight dsys 
at least before the assigned time, a written paper 
specifying the name and College of the Candidate, 
the day and hour appointed for the exercise, and 
the snbject of the thesis : copies of the notice shall 
be delivered also, at the same time, to the Vice- 
Chancdlor and to the Professor." 

The three notices here required are in practice 
sent to the TTniversity Marshal. For the thesis, 
subjects in En^ish, Boman or International Law 
are accepted by the present Regius Professor. A 
subject is preferred with which the Candidate has 
some peraonal acquaintance either from practice or 
special research. 

The power of proceeding to the degree of Doctor 
of Law under the conditions prescribed by the 
13th chapter of the Statutes published in the 12th 
yew: of Elizabeth, is reserved to Bachelon of Law 
and Masters of Arts who were admitted to their 
degree before July 31, 1858 {Statvta Acadtmiae 
GarUabrigieniia p. 41). These conditions have be- 
come confined by custom to the keeping of a single 
Act, in tlie manner above described. 
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On the Study of Indian Law (by Sir K. K. 
WiLaON, Bart, Reader in Indian Law). 
The first public provision for instruction on 
tiiis subject was made only two yesra ago, by tbe 
appointment of a "Keader on the Laws of India," 
whose duty is defined to be "to give instruction 
to the students, and to prepare them for their 
periodical examinations, according to a Bcheme to 
be approved by the Board of Legal Studies." 
(Report of Syndicate as to giving further facilities 
for the residence and education of candidates for 
the Civil Service of India, confirmed by Grace of 
April 9th, 1871. University E^orter, 1877—8, 
pp. 356, 419.) The students referred to are the 
Selected Candidates for tbe Indian Civil Service, 
vrhoae receipt of the Government allowance during 
their two years of special training is now made 
conditional on their residence at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or some other approved University. Their 
"periodical examinations" are however regulated 
not by the University but by the Civil Service 
Gommissionera, and take place in London. The 
number of these students resident in Cambridge at 
any given time is not likely to exceed thirty or 
thereabouts, each of whom, supposing him to appor- 
tion his reading in strict accordance with the 
relative importance of bis diffei'ent studies as indi- 
cated by the allotment of marks, will devote to Indian 
Law about one-aixth of his available time during 
tbe two years; each moreover is furnished indi- 
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▼idually vith detailed instructions from Whitehall, 
and can readily obtain further advice from the 
Reader. It is therefore not necessary to say muoh 
here so far as this class is coneemed. The lectures 
on Indian Law are adapted pretty closely to the 
examinations, time, place and subject being notified 
in the usual modes together with those of the other 
Law Lectures. And it may not be out of place to 
mention here, that for the conTenience of Selected 
Candidates a separate course by the same Reader 
is arranged to cover the other legal subjects, not 
strictly within his province, which are prescribed 
for Selected Candidates under the two heads of 
'Jurisprudence' and 'Law of Evidence;' the former 
including portions of Blackstone's Commentaries 
aad the whole of the InaUtutes of Justinian, as well 
as Maine's Ancient Law and parts of Austin and 
Bentham. 

The study of Indian Law at Cambridge may 
however be considered quite apart from the special 
requirements of the TTntia-n Civil Service. Long 
before these had beguu to claim attention, in fact 
since the year 1862, the subject had received a 
certain measure of direct recognition, though it was 
little more than nominal. The regulations for the 
Spedal Examination in Law for the ordinary B.A. 
degree, following in this respect those for the 
ordinary degree of Bachelor of Laws, which they 
superseded, allow "The Elements of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law" to be taken up as an alterna- 
tive instead of Mackenzie's Boman Law. The 
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booa was in fitot illnscny, for wfaateTsr class it may 
have been intended, inasmnoli as 1^ candidate 
offering h i^nn ^l f for examination in tlie Indian. 
Bubjecta would atill have to master the Institutes 
of Justinian, and would raUier loee than gMn by 
dispensing with the assiRtance of Maokenne. It 
mi^t periiaps have been of substantial advantage 
to an appreciabU number of students had they 
been allowed to substitute (say) three of tlie best 
Indian Codea for either Blackstone or Justinian. 

But however scantily it may be recc^nised as a 
separate study, Indian Law enters already to a 
greater extent thou ia commonly acknowledged into 
the r^ular couzse of reading for the Law Tripos. 
Among the boohs recommended by the Board iA 
Legal Studies, and in fiict most generally read, 
there are several which pointedly direct attention 
to the salient features of the Hindu and Moham- 
medan systems as well us to the modern Anglo- 
Indian Codes : viz. Markby's Elements of Law, based 
on lectures delivered to a cla^s of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan law-stodents at Calcutta; Pollock on 
Contract, a work in which, to use the author's own 
words, "The Indian Gonboot Act has been 
almost constantly kept in view" (Prei p. vii); 
and above all the three well-known works of Sir 
Henry Maine on Ancient Law, Early History 
of Institutions, and Village Communitieg, which 
would probably be found to contain collectively 
as much matter relating to Indian, as to either 
Bomao, Teutonic, or Celtio institutions. Again, 
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Austin's JuriBpradence, as published in its latest 
and most improved form lutder the eomewbat over- 
modeat title of "The Student's Atuitin," abounds 
with Tiirliii.li illustrations, supplied by the learned 
editor. It seems on the whole not unlikely, that 
if General and Comparatiye Jurisprudence con- 
tinues to occupy the aauie prominent place as at 
present in the Cambridge course, the attention of 
students will be increasingly directed to India for 
two purposes ; for ^e sake of its legal antiquities 
and of its modem experim^its in codification. But 
for this purpose appropriate text-books are much 
wanted. As matters stand at present, the follow- 
ing is the best selection we feel able to recommend 
to a law student who desires merely to use Indian 
Law as an aid to the study of General Jurispru- 
dence. The books mentioned are to be found in 
the University Library unless the contraiy is men- 
tioned, 

1. The Indian Penal Code (with commentary 
by J. D. Mayue, or in its place among the Legisla- 
tive Acts, sIt. of I860}. This may be read with 
advantage by the side either of Stephen's Digest of 
the English Criminal Law, or of Bentham's Theory 
of Legislation. 

2. The Indian Contract Act, is. of 1872; 
only to be found under the latter title among the 
Legislative Acte, not in a separate form. 

3. Th« Indian Sncoesaion Act, x. of 1865 
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(with commeatoTf, &a. by W. Stokes). Qivea the 
rules of intestate and testameDtiiTy successioa rnnch 
&a they would be in Eagland if the lav of real 
were assimilated to that of penonal property. 

4. Mayne (J. D.) on Hindu Law and Usage. 
Especially useful for reference in reading the works 
of Sir Henry Maine. 

There is not macb in Mohammedan Law which 
could be turned to accoont for academical purposes. 
The newest and perhaps the most convenient book 
on the subject is Kumsey's Mohammedan I^w of 
Inheritance. 
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APPENDIX (A). 

REGULATIONS FOR THE LAW TRIPOS EXAMI- 
NATION IN FORCE TILL 1881 INCLUSIVE. 

I. That all Students who shttll page tha Eiamination 
for tlia Lftff Tripoa, 80 u to deserTO Honours, be entitled 
to odmiasion either to (be degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
to that of Bachelor of Laws or to both these degrees at their 
option, and that any BEichelor of Arta who ehall haTS passed 
as above stated, shall be eotitled to proceed to the degree 
of Master of Laws without further Examination. 

1. That the Examination for the Law TripoB commence 
on the second Monday in December. 

3. That in this Examination the papers shall be allotted 
to the folloiriag subjects: — 

I. General and Comparative Jurisprudence. 

a. Passages for Tranelation, taken from tbe sources 
of Roman Law, particularly from G^na, Ulpian, 
Justinian, and some spedGed portion of the 
Digest. 

3. Questions on Roman Law and its hiatorj. 

4. The Engliah Law of Peraonal Property. 

5. Tha Engliah Law of Real Property. 

6. English Criminal Law. 

7. The L^al and Constitutional History of England. 

8. Public International Law. 

9. Essays or Problems on the subjects of Eiamlns- 

4. That it be the doty of the Board of Legal Studies 
to pablish from time to time a list of books recommended 
to Candidates for Examination : and (hat i( be competent 
to the said Board to limit any or all of the above-named 
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Hubji-cU to a department or departments of the name; pro- 
vided that pahlic notice of such limitation shall be ^ven 
in the Easter Tenn of the (civil) year next bat one preceding 
that in which the Eiamination in the Bubjectfl so limited 
ehall take place. 

5. That the names of those students vho shall acquit 
themselves bo as to deserve Honours be arranged in three 
olassee in order of merit, and that the Examiners shall send 
to the Vice- Chancellor a list of tbo^e vho shall acM^uit them- 
selves BO as to deserve the Ordinary B.A. degree, or to be 
eicnsed the General Eiamination for the same; provided 
that no Buoh Sludent shall be allowed the Ordinary B.A, 
degree unlesa he have acquitted himself to the Batisfaction of 
the Examiners in at least four papers. 

6. Tbat tbe Examiners shall be Ihe Begins Professor 
of Civil Law and three other Members of the Senate nomi- 
nated b; the Board of Legal Studies and elected by Grace 
before the Division of the Easter Term in every year ; and 
that, if the EegluB Prafeeear of Civil Law shall be prevented 
from examining in any year, a Deputy to examine in his 
stead shall be nominated by the Yice-Cliancellor and elected 
by the Senate. 

7. That an Undergraduate or Bachelor designate in 
Arts may be a Candidate for Honours in the Law Tripos, 
if at the time of the Examination for snch Tripos he ahall 
be in his eighth term at least, having previously kept seven 
terms, provided that not niore than ten terms shall havs 
passed after the first of the said seven terms: and that do 
Btndent of a different Btanding shall be allowed to be a 
Candidate excepting in the cases provided for in Eegulationii 

Connoil of the Sanate. 

g. That any Student who may be admitted to the 
Examination in bia eighth term shall be required to keep 
that term, and no certificate of approval shal) continne in 
force, unless it shall appear, when such Stndent applies for 
admiBBion to the di^gree of Bachelor of Arts or Laws, tint 
he has kopt the said eighth term. 

I,. Goosic 
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g. That a Student who bu been admitted to the degree 
of K A. jure nataliism, or ii a Candidate for auch degree, maj 
be & Candidate for Honoare in tbe Law Tripos if at the 
time at the Eiamiaatinn for auob Tjipoa be gboll be in bii 
lizth term, haring previonsl; kept five tenna, provided tbat 
not more than ten terms eliall have pas«ed after the Qret 
of tbs uud Gre teima. 

10. That aaj suob Stadeot who ma; ba admitted to 
tbe Examination in his sixth term shall be required to keep 
that term, and no oertificate of ^proral ihall eontinue io 
force, anloBS it sball appear, when such Student applies for 
odmiBaian to tbe degree of Bachelor of Azta, that ba ha» 
kept the said Biitb term. 

i[. That Studenta who have obtuned Hooours in any 
Tripoa be allowed to be Candidatea for Honours in any 
EiaminatioD for tba Law Tripog after tbe Examination io 
which thej obtained such Honours : provided tliat no such 
Student shall preaent bimielf as a Candidate for Hauanrs 
in the Law Tripoa on more than one ocuaaion, or when more 
than thirteen terms shall hare passed after his first term of 
residence. 

la. That persona who, being already Bachelors of Arts 
and not having abtainsd Honoura in tbs Law Tripos, desire 
to proceed to the degree of Master of Laws, shall be required 
to satisfy the Examiners in the papera numbered 4, 5, and 6, 
and to pay a fee of £3. js. to the Regius Frofeuor of Civil 
Law: provided that no person shall be admitted in virtue oF 
this Regulation, to the degree of Bachelor of Law, onlees be 
shall have obtained Honoura in some Tripoa. 

13. That the dajs of general admiadon of Baohakirt la 
Law in ever; year be tbe last Batnrda; in January and the 
first day of tbe following Eaater Term. 

14. That Students, who, having obt^oed Houonis b 
the Law Tripos, deure to be admitted to the title of Bachelor 
of Arts, be entitled (a adnusaion in eveiy year on tbe last 
Saturday in January or on the first day of the following 
Eaater Teem. 
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BEGULATIONS FOR THE LAW TRIPOS EXAMI- 
NATION TO COMB INTO OPERATION IN 
EASTER TERM, 1S81.1 
I . That in thia EiamiiuttioD the p^>era diall be allotted 

to the following; Bubjecta ; 

I. Cieneral and ComparatiTe Jinupradeoce. 
1. PoBSagw for TruHlBtiaD, t&ksD &om tlie bodtcsb 
of RomBn Law, partionlarl]' from GuuB, Uljuan, 
Justinian, and Bume ipecified portioii of the 
Digest. 

3. Queetiom on Bfunan Law and its btitor;. 

4. The English Law of Fenonal Propertj. 

5. Tbs English Law of Real PropsT^. 
fi. English Criminal Law. 

7. The Legal and OoD»titiiti(»al Hiatoryof EDgland. 

8. Pnblio IntematioDal Law. 

g. Easayi or Problema on the Babjecti of Exami- 
nation. 

1. Hint it be the duty of the Board of Legal Stadies to 
pabliab from time to time a list of books reoommeniled to 
CandidateB for Eiamiuatiou : and that it be competent to the 
swd Board to limit any or all of the aboTe-iuuned subjects to 
a department or departments of the same ; provided that 
publio Qotioe of ancli limitation shall be given in the Lent 
Term of the civil yew next but one preceding that in which 
the Examination ia the subjects n> lindted shall take place. 

3. Tlkat Che names of those Stndenli who shall acquit 
themselves bo aa to deserve Eonouis be arrsuged in three 
classes in order uf merit, and that the EiamiDenp shall send 
to the Vice-Chancellor a list of those who shall acquit them- 
seWes ao as to deserve the ordinary B.A. degree, or to he 
excused theGeneral Eiamiaalion for the same; provided that 
no such Student shall be allowed the ordinary B.A. degree 
unless he have aequitted himself to the satiataction of the 
Examinen in at least four papers. 

la BisminatlSB coimnencei upon the MDndu)- liter the lut Sonilir 
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4. That the Examinera ihall bs the Regius Profeaanr of 
Civil Law and three other Uembers of the Senate nominated 
by tbe Board of Legal Studies and elected by Graoe before 
(he DiriaioD of the Michaelmas Term in erar; jaar : and that, 
if tbe Begivu Profenor ihall be prevented from examining In 
any yen, a. Deputy to examine in his stead shall be nomi- 
nated by tbe ViGB-ChauGellor, and eleeted by the Senate. 

5. That persona who, being already Bachelors of Arts and 
not having obtuned Honours in the Law Tripos, desire to pro- 
ceed to the degrae uf Bachelor or Master of Law, shall bi) 
lequired to satisfy the Examlaers in the papers numbered 4, 5 
and 6, and to pay a. fee of £3. 31. to the Re^us Professor of 
Civil Law: provided that no person shall be admitted in 
virtue of this Regulation, to the degree of Bachelor of Lave, 
unless he shall have obtained Honours in some Tripos. 

6. That each of the three Examiners elected by the 
Senate shall receive Thirty Pounds from the University Chest. 

CoTianon to tht Law omt otAer Trvpota. 

3. A Student may be a Candidate for Honoura in the 
Moral Scienoea, Law or Historical Tripos, if at the time of 
such Examination he be in hia eighth term at least, having 
previously kept seven tcnna: provided that nine complete 
terms shall nut have passed after the first of the said seven 
terms, unless the Candidate shall have previously obtained 
Honours in one of the Honours E laminations of the University, 
in which caae he may be a Candidate provided that twelve 
complete terms abatl not have passed after tbe Snt of the said 

4, No Student of a different standing shall be allowed to 
be a CantUdate for Honours in any of these Examinations 
unless he shall have obtaiaed permission from the Couninl oF 
(be Senate. 

j. No Student who has presented himaslf for any of the 
above Examioations may present himself on another ocoasioD 
fur the same Examination. 

7. A Student who shall pass the second part of the 
ExarainatioD for tbe Classical or Natural Sciences Tnpoa, or 

L,. Goosk 
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the BzuDinntioa far tlis MonJ Sdsnces, Law, or Hiatoric&l 
TriptM, ihftll be autitlsd to BdmiHion to Uie degree of Bachelor 
of Arts prorided that he ihallhaTe kept the requisite munber 
of terms at the time when he applies for lui degree. 

S. A Stodent who Bhall obtain Honcnira in the Etamin*- 
tioD for the Idw Tripot shall be eotitled to sdmisaion to the 
degree of Bachetor of Laws nther iusteati of or in addition to 
that of Bachelor of Arts. 

lo. The ExanunatioiufortbeClasaicalTripae{6Tatpart), 
Moral Sciences Tripos, Natural Sciences Tripos (first put), 
and Law Tripoa shall connnance npon &b Mondaj after the 
laat Sunda; but one in May. 

13. If Ascensioa Da; fall upon anj of the days fixed for 
one of the Uouours EiamioaUoiu, there shall be do examina- 
tion on A«ceiuioli Day, but all the eiaminatioDS a&ectad bj 
these regulations whtoh begin not later than Aacennon Day 
shall begin one day earlier (exdnsiTe of Saaday) than is here 
provided. 

16. The Class LUta for the Moral Sciences Tripoa, 
Natural Sciences lUpos (second part). Law Tripos and 
Eistorioal Tripos shall bf publisbed not later than 9 A.u. on 
the Friday after the secoud Sunday in June. 



APPENDIX (B). 

Much wvit of uuiformity having for some time prevuled 
in the »tyU of Law degrees at Cambridge, the present seems 
a coDvenient opportunity for placing the matter upon a more 
satisfactory fooldog for the future- 

Bythe formulas now in use, the three degrees of Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctor are all taken alike ia jvre, i. e. in Law 
generally. The itylt, therefore, of the subject-matter ahonid 
be the same for all three. If the matter were ra \r,ttgra, the 
Latin J.D.; J.M.; J.B. (for Juris Doctor, &cj and the 
English D.L.; M.L. ; B.L. (for Doctor of Law, ^.) would 
probably be the best. We have however, in tinie-houoorwl 
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etlstence, LL.D, (L^um Doctor), and tha leas tiatonwl 
titlea, nhioh must however, for unifonnity'g uka, go with 
the fanner, of LL.lif. and LL.B. {Legnm AlagiEter and 
Saccalaareix) - 

Should the style of LL.D. be fonnd not inappropnate to 
the preBeot forma of ■dmiuion and Bubjects of etudj, it 
would be a pity to abandon a title ao well linown and which 
boa been considered dietinctiTe of a Cambridge degree. If 
LL.D., &c. ore retained, the only objection to the adoption 
of an Engllah ityle D.L., &c. by the aide of these, is tbe 
needless multJpUoation of syrabole and the poanble confusioD 
of Doctor of Law with Deputy Lieutenant (D.L.) or Master 
of Law with Licentiate of Medicine (M.L.). 

The word Ux, in the phrase Ltgrtm Doctor, is popularly 
conndered to bear the later and uncleasical meaning of body 
of lav 1, and the plural legvim to refer to (w sjstema or bodias 
of law, llie (Sfil and the Canon, a degree in which is more 
clasaically designated by the phrasa Jurit ufriiugtK Drxtor, 
This interpretation of Legvm Doe-tor is possible, as the phraae 
most probabl; arose in times of non-claasicalLatinityand wa« 
certainly in use with us when degrees were regularly coo- 
ferrad in the canon as well as in the civil law. But another 
interpretation appears more probable. The particular ex- 
tracts iji the Digest were liDown and referred to in the middle 
ages nnder the name of Lex ((, g. Lex profectitia or La 5. J>. 
de jnre dotium). Hence the term legtt was applied to tha 
whole Digest and, by a natural eilension, to the whole body of 
Justinian's law. These are clearly the UgteoiL which Irneiius 
at Bologna and Tacariua at Oiford were said legere and 
docere about the middle of tbe 13th oeoCury'. And, at tha 
close of the same century, a distinction between the students 
of the Roman Imperial Law snd the Canon Law, under the 
respective names of LtgiiUi and Dtcrtlitta, appears to hare 
been known in England'. The prohibition, therefore, of the 
tiaehing of ltge» in London, by a writ of Henry III. (a.d. 

^Vat\atUa,ci»>eeBa-isaftaachidac1.l.t.m.mT,ti;tbela:ttrTW 

> Seidell, od Nif on, app. 8, f a and r, g 1, 
• /t.8,11. 
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1 134)1 moit probably refsra to the former, i.e. the Civil Law ' : 
u klBO do«B the IiiTttation of AccaninB by Eilwftrd I. in b 
writ eipreMlj ityliog him Doctor ligam.\ Tha two bodiea of 
CSril and Cuiod law were, no doubt, ordinarily stndial 
togstber ; and it ii pouibla that the term hga, proper to the 
former, may haTe beeo extended to coTer tbe latter also : u> 
that Dodor Itgam may have been Doed far Dootor Ic^m 
tt dtcraalium. The subject of CaDon law wae, it i> well koown, 
prohibited by King Henry the Eighth, at leaat as a qualifica- 
tion for de^ea ; but the plural Ugum waa still retained, in 
tbe Btatntea publiihed by his anocesBor Edvard the Sixtb, as 
the style of Law degree, and would appear to designate 
Roman law alone, in the atatutes of Elizabeth for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge*. If, however, the same term included 
Canon lawaa well, in previoua times, itisatleastposdblathat 
the scope of it had become general, embracing oU the law 
atndied at the University. 

In tbe view, taken b; tbe present writer, that J^^tnninthe 
phrase Legum Doetar, has come to mean of Uue gena-aUy, 
and is therefore practically equivalent to Jnrii, the expreudoD 
ia as correct now u ever, and will cover any different ayatema 
□r bodies of law which may be stadied at the University. 
If it means, or ever meant, of bodia of taw, the plural la correct 
at the present time, as tbe three systems of Roman, English, 
and International Law are studied for Examination, and a 
reaaODable subject from any one of the three would be ac- 
cepted for the Doctor's Act. The term would not indicate 
tbe tamt systems of law as it did ori^natly. but it has been 
fihewn to have been aatboritaUvely retained very shortly after 
the prohibition of one of these. In either case it is submitted 
that tha abandonment of an old and distinctive style, capa- 
ble of an interpretation consistent with the present state of 
study, is eminently nndeairable. 

lolu regeoB de Tc^bnft b cad«m ciTlCatfl (LuidliiPlun ds 
ea ddceaL See I-elden, <n fltlam. g, | 2. Tha, writ b 

iQ^iim iDDj a doctoTAtu dahit opcram iFgfbuB AcgLlae ftc 
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DEGREES IN MEDICINE AND 
SUEGERY. 



A. Qwal^caiion to praUite in Mediome or Surgery 
nuty be confened by the licence or diploma <^ a 
College of FhysicianB or of Surgeons ; but a degree 
can be obtained only at a UniyerBity. A degree 
in Medicine or tlie degree of Master in Surgery 
is a legal qualification to practise ; and the d^rees 
ia Medicine and Sui^ery at Cambridge give the 
right to practise in every branch of the profeseion 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 

DzGHBES IN Medioihe — Bachelor and Doctor — 
have long been given ia the TTniveraity. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Medicine confers the right to 
practJBe medicine ; and it confers in the Univemty 
many of the privileges of the M.A. degree, but not 
a vote in the Senate. This last and certain other 
privileges are acquired with the Doctor's d^ree. 
The title of "Doctor" is often, by courtesy, accorded 
to a Bachelor of Medicine, but, by right, belongs 
only to one vho has taken the degree of Doctor. 

o,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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The degree of Master rs Sdboebt gives tbe 
right to practise surgery. Fur the first three years 
the giadaate has the status in the UniverBity of 
a B.A.; afterwards he has all the priTilegeft of 
ftM.A. 

In the Statutes which hare been recently fnimed 
by the University CommiBsioners lltere Kpa pro- 
visions for granting a Degree of Bachelor or 
Surgery. When tiivaa Statutes come into force 
it is probable that the Examination in Surgery 
which now forma part of the Examination for the 
M.B. degree will be extended, more particularly 
in the CSinieal and Practical direction, and that 
Uie two degrees Bachelor ot Medioinb and 
Bachelor of Sbrgbbt will be granted together, 
and that the degrees of Doctok op Medicine and 
Master of Scroert will be reserved for those 
who desire to proceed to them after a longer course 
of study. 

THE FOLLOWING IS AN ABSTRACT OF THE 
REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN MEDICINB 
AJIP SURGERY. 

Thi Diobbi or Bachelob w ^bdioim. 
A Stctdeht proceeding to this degree must 
I. Bende in the Unirersitj two-thirds of eaoh of nine 
tnme, either aa a collegiate or sb a noo-culltgiata 
student^. 

rwher Isu llian thaw of re^deiue In Collesa \ aDd (li< tulociia ud other 
InfonaatloQ mpecting the re^nUtiang tor aon-vo'ii.v^tie rtudfluta aa-j 
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PatH the "PTeTionB Sxaminntion"* or precmt the 
certifiMtes Trom the Local Examuution, the Higher 
IiDosl Giaminatioit, Dr the Oxford and Cambrid^je 
Soboola Board ExammnlioD, vhich are scoeplad 
is Usn of the PreTlous EiamiiiBtioii. 

FoTBae medical study for Eve years;* unleBS he ha 

obtained hononre in the Hatbeniatiaal, Classical, 

Uoral Sciences, or fiataral SeieDOea Tripos, in 

which case four years only are required. 

Ined from tba OesKir, Itae Rer. R. R Bgnnnet, OrlOnl Hodh, 



CaTHidllll Collie hu neentljr )i«vi tannded to «uli!e itadenti to ami 
la the nntmiK; u u euUu age thu hu been dbdb], mid alH to midc 
UHl gnduue at leH coM. InTormatlDD reapecting <l mar Iw obtkoed bj 
■rrttiiii to tha PriodpiJ. J, Coi, Vin^ at the Coll(«& Belwyn Call(«a i> 
iboDt V> be fbaDded far a ^mUu purpoab 



Pah L one of the (our Ooapela In Or»k i one ol Ibe Latin CUuto ; one 
of tba Otaak Oaulca. + Lstbi and On«k OTammar— Paht n. Faley'i 
ETlda«e*; Boelld. Booki L IL IIL, DefloWoae 1—10 of Book V., Piopg; 
1— IBand AofBookVI.; Arllbmetic^ElamenurrAlgabra. Thfse oioitba 



taiT parti of Aljtbn; Eleraentaij pkni of Trlgonoinetry i Blementar 
Hecbaaia) mugl be paned. aa -elL •• Puig I. and IL. by CandMatai fo 
tha Hononi Tripoiei. The Cuminatlan Ig bi June wid December; an 
tha parKcular Roipel and tfaa du^ai BnbjHtt are nuda kooini In lb 




u of Ibe Board, which ma; be ol 

I B. J. Otoi^ ¥tih cahu Callaga, Cambrtdge. 

In the DnlTivBly or eluwhere. Commonij tha ftrat 
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Hera ue three BZAKiviriova for ll>e d^ree of Bachelor 
of Medicme, aoadacted puil; b; written questioDa, uid 
partly vivd wet. The EuuniDatialu kbo inclnde chemioal kliK- 
lyiii, pnoticftl hiitoli^y, (he reoogaitiini Mid dcHcriptJOD of 
■pecimeiks (healthy wad morbid), diMeotions, and the eiamin- 
ation of patdeDts. 

At each of tbe EiamLnatiotiB the (uoceBsfiil ondidatea uv 
diiided into twu oluaea, tJia nsniea being placed in aJphKbetioJ 
Older ia each cIasb, 

The rabjecU of tht firit Examination ' ore— 
I. Chemiatry and other branches of Phjaica, 
a. Botany. 

The itndelit may preaaot himaelf tor thia Eiamination 
at any tima after paaaiug the Frevioua Emmiaatioti. He 
ii reqaired to produce certifioatea of diligent attendance on 
one courae of Lectures dd Chemistry, inclading Manipuiotiona, 
and on ooe caurae on Botany. 

A fee of three guineas is paid by the atadent to the 
Begiatrary at bis office at the Pitt Preaa before admission to 
tha EiaminatioD, and on each occasion of re-admiaaioD. 

The fiihjeeU of ike tamd Eramina^n art — 
I. Human Anatomy and Physiology, 

HMropoLLtan or other nvoKoiHd Haapttal or Bchool of Medldns. Ah erl- 
doncfl of Medical ^tud; In tbe TTolTeriit; the Btiidept must pruduce certd-- 
0eal«B dT diLlguit att«ndanu In each term on Coutha of Ledum, or 
Pnctkal Initructlan, In ume twa of Ihe lu)t|ecU of the EismtaaUoni 
for Medical or Burglia) iagrers : or of dUljienl atUHiducs in each Wrm OB 

aUe on the PniTtlce of Addenbroolce'a IJoti^tal. CertlilcUffl of attendanCQ 
on Lectnrei or Fnctlrsl InHructlon ma)' be gl'eo either bj' a Profeuor 
of tbe Unlierrit]', or b; B Teacher spproTed b; ths Senate, proiiited tha 
COUTH bai been approied bf tbe Board of Uedlcal Btudlai. 
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I at OnnpuatlTe Anatomy', 
3- Phmrmaoy »nd PharmMaatioal Chemiitry. 

Before pFeaefitiag himielf for Uus EiaitUDation, the itu- 
dnt matt b&Te completed two year* of madkul itudy. Ha 
mmt h>Ta kttraded Hoopital Practice during one year, h>Te 
practiged dueectUm during oos acMon, uid most produce 
oertifioatei of hikving diligently ftbteaded a ooune of Lecturai 
on eaoh of ths following 4nbj«at*: — 

I . Hunun Anatomy and Phyriology, 
1. Elements of CompanttiTe Anatomy, 
3. Pbarmaoy and Pharmaoeiitioal Chemiatry. 

A fee of two gainaai is paid by the atadent to the 
Begiatmj before admiamon to thia Ezaminabion and on aaota 



Tke tubjeeli of tKt third SaximMatian art-~ 
I. Pathology and the Praatice of Phyaio (two papwa], 
t. Oliniaal Mad'unne, 
3. Friooiplea of Bargery, 
4- Midwifecy,, 
J. Medioal Jnriapnidenae. 

Tbia Kjtamlnation ia dirided ioto two parte; one inolading 
Midwifery and the Prindplea of Surgery, the other Pathology 
and the Praotioe of Medioiiw and Hedioal Juriaprodenoe. 
Candidataa are allowed to enter tlM two p*rta of the Examina- 
tion at aeparale times. 

Before prennUng himMlf for thia Examination, the atn- 
dent mnaC hare oompteted the oouiae of medioal atudy, mnat 
hare attended the Medical Fraotica of a reo^nised Hoapital 
during dute yeara, and the Sargioal Praotioe during one year. 

t Bh Bdieduls at lb* <Dd c« ttiii AitlDle. 

1—5 
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Mid mart pTD4aM certlflotca of luiTing atteoiled ana Cnnttt 
of Lsoturea oa each of Che folJowing euhjeou : — 

I. FathologioU Anfttomj, 

■>. The Ph^rualDgical uid Thenpvtitioal action of 

3. Priun[^ aad Frsctica of Fhjwc, 

4. CUokal Uedicine, 
;. Clinical Suiger;, 

6. Mediind Juruprudence, 

7. lilidwifery ; tmd of having attended ten cue* u! 

Ui(lwif«rj. 

And also a oerti5aata of haviiig been Clinical Clerk for as 
noDthi at least at a reci%iua«d Hoipital ; or of haviDg, eab- 
•sqnentlj to the oomplstion of hii attend&uoe on Hoe|jitil 
Fnctice, attended to Practical Mediciae, with special oharge 
of patients, in a Hoapital, Digpensary, or PaiODhial Union, 
under the id pen D tendance of a qaallfied Fractitiooer, onteai 
be hinuelf b« duly qualified. 

No fee ia pud before admiuion to tliu Ezambtation. 

After these Examinatioua have been passed, an Ast molt 
be kept in the Schools in the foUowing mumer : 

The Frnfessor of Physic laaigns the dsy and hoar for 
keeping the Act, of which public notice has to be givea nghl 
days before. Tbe Candidate reads a tbesiii, composed in 
English by himself, on some subject approved by the Pro- 
feSBur ; the Professor brings forward arijumentii or objections 
for the Candidate to.answer, and eiauiinea him viad voce as 
wall on questions connected with hia thesin at on cither 
subject* in tlie faculty of a more general nature. The eierdie 
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Toi DaasRB oP DocffOB op Mididibi 
ma; be token by > Baohelur of Ifedicins in the nindi term 
alter bis iaaugDratiOD (this occurs od the Commencement da; 
next following the adroiuioD to the degree). He is required 
to produce certificates of liaving been el^aged five yean in 
medical studj, to keep an Act similar to that for U. B., and 
to write * short extempore essay on some one (at liis choice) 
of four topics relating severally to Phyiiiolagy, Pathology, 
Practice of Medicine, and State Medici ae. which araBubmitted 

He pays ten guineas to the B^istrary for the Uoivetaity 
diest for this Aot. 

A Master of Arts may proceed to the degree of H.D. 
in the twelfth tenn after his inauguration as M.A. without 
having taken the degree of M.B. He muat pisa the three 
EiamiDStians for M.B., and keep the Act tor the M.D. 
degree. He muBt prodoce certificates of having beeu en- 
gaged five years in medical stady, and the hudb certificatee 
of atteudaooe od Lectures and on Hospital practtoe aa ate re- 
quired of the candidate for the degree of M-B, 



THI BlQftEE or MaMBB in SiTKeKBT. 

Tht tBbjecta of tkt Examination for Hot degree are— 
I. Surreal Anatomy, 

J. Pathology and the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery, 
3, Caiuioal Surgery. 

Before admission to this ExamiDation the candidate tnoit 
have passed all the Eiaminatiooa for the degree of M.B., ajid 
must produce certificates of having attended the surgical 
practice of a Honpitat for three yean, of having bei^n Houae- 
Surgeon or Dresser for ux oiontha, and of having attended — 
I. A Becand course of Lectures 00 Human Anatomy,, 

1—6 
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1. Ona ooum of LeetniM m Um Priodplea and Pno- 
tiM of 8nrg«i7, 

3. LaotnreB od Cfiniral H nr geTj dnriog ons year, 

4. Of hkTiDg pnotiied diMaotian dnriDg % Noond 

The ExamlniilioD tkkei plxsc kt Uia uma time ai thosB 
for M.B. I Bad in a nmilar maimer. The caodidate ia reqnirvd 
tu pertmn operatioiui on th« daad body, and to axamina 
paUaota in the Hoipital. 

Hie Eiaminationa for Medical and Snrgioal degreaa take 
plaoa twice auawUly at tha and of tba Miohaebnaa and the 
Eaalw Tenoa. Notioea ora pobUibed early in tba Miabkel- 
maa and Easter Temu, stating the daMa wbaa caudidatea 
He leqnired to «end to the Bc^oa Frofeaaor oi Physic notaca 
of tbiar intention to offer tbemaelTea for (Xatnination and tba 
neecaeMj oerlifioatea. All the oaitifioatea both for M3. 
and M.C. are to be aent to the Regiui Profeaaor of Phy»e. 

On tbe itudent'a oomnieiiclng medical atudy in aooord- 
anoe with the requirement! of tbe UnirermtJ, a Certificate 
to that effect in the form preacribed by the Medical Coundl^, 
and Bigoed by one of tbe Profenon or Teachers, muat be 
•ant to the Regiatrar of the Medical Council, 115, Oxford 
Street, Loadtoi, within ij daya of tbe oommenoainent of 
tbe Medieal Conrau. 

The form lot Begiatration above mentioned, tbe achednlaa 
defining the range of ntttjecta in the Examinations, forma for 
the reqnidle oertiGcatea, a tiit of tlie Sohoola of Mediciue 
r«oogniaed by the Uniierai^, and other papera mi^ be 
obluned, on application, from tha attendant at the Anato- 
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^Hie ExamimttionB passed and the Acts kept, the 
fitndeiit may be at wee admitted to the d€^;ree8. 
The fee for M.B. is ^ to the UnirerBitjr (in the 
aaae of a B.A. £2), and a Bum to the College Tail- 
ing from £i to £16 ; for M.D. £10 to the Uni- 
venitf, and a sam TarTing&om £6 to £17. lOa. to 
the College, l^e fe«s for M.C. are £18 when no 
previoaB -degree has been taken, £12 in the ease 
of a RA. or M.B., £6 in the case of a RA. and 
M.B., £1 in the case of a M.A. or M.D. 

It wJU be seen from the preceding ngnlations 
that the cuididate for Medical and Sui^cal de- 
grees need not neoeasarily graduate in Arts. He 
is required onlj to pass the FreviouB Examination, 
and may devote all his time in the TJniT^mtjr after 
passing that Examination to the study of Medioine; 
and after passing the three Medical Examinations 
and keeping the Act he may be admitted to the 
M.R degree. 

This however is rarely done. By far tlie 
greater number graduate in Arts as well aa in 
Medicine; and they do so for the most part 
tbrongh the Natural Sciences Tripos, the subjects 
of the Examination for that Tripos or some of 
them (Chemistry, Botany, Comparative Anatomy, 
Hiunan Anatomy, and Physiology) being also 
subjects of the Medical Examinations, so that the 
stndent can be preparing for the Medical Examina- 
tiona and the Examinations for the Natural 
Sdfflioes Tripos at the same time. He may 
porsoe the following plan. Provided he has, before 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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cominencing Ub UniTemtf conisa, obtained tlie 
mrtificatefl &om the Local, Higher Loca], or 
Oxford and Cambridge Scboob Board Exaniiiift- 
tione, which exempt him from the PreTious Ex- 
amination, he may devote himself, at once on 
coroijig up (fiay in Oct 1881), to Phytdcs, 
Chemistry and Botany, and continne to do bo 
till Jnne (1882) at Trbich time he may pass the 
first Examination for M.B. in these siibjecta. 
During the aubaequeat vacations and terms, in- 
cluding the long vacation (1882) immediately 
ensuing upon the first M.B. Examination, he may 
devote himself to Human Anatomy, to Compara- 
tive Anatomy and to Physiology, and, tomrds the 
end of his third year (June 1884), he may pass the 
first part of the Examination for the Natural 
Sciences Tripos and be admitted to the B. A. degree, 
and may also pass the second Examination fi>r 
M.B. During this time he will have been attend- 
ing the practice of Addeobrooke's Hospital one 
year (say from June 1883); and after the second 
Examination for M.B. he can remun for a period 
in Cambridge serving as Clinical Clerk or Dresser, 
also attending the Lectures on Pathology, Medicine 
and Surgery (clinical), or he can leave Cambridge 
and study these subjects and Midwifery in some 
other school 

Although, sa just said, the subjects for the first 
and second Examinatians for M.B. are subjects of 
the Examination for the Natural Sciences Tripos 
«nd the preparation for tiie latter may be carried 

L...,_..„,Gooslc 
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on concurrently with that for the former, yet it 
Hhoald he remarked that the character of the qnes- 
tions difierB somewhat in the two ExaminatioDH, 
a rather wider range being taken in that for the 
TripoB than in that for M.B. The student mtiet 
bear thu in mind in his preparation for the two, 
and by doing so and passing both he will acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the subjecta than he 
'would have done if he had presented himself for 
the IVLedical Examinatiuns only. 

To pass these Examinatioas in the period 
specified it need eoarcely be said that the student 
must make good use of hia time and must not 
be below the average in ability and application. 
But any one who, before coming up, has obtained 
the certificates requisite to exempt bim from the 
Previous Examination, including the Additional 
Subjects, will not find much difficulty. It may 
even be accomplished by a student who passes the 
Previous Examination in bia first term of residence. 
If the stadent aims at a higher scientific know- 
ledge of these suljects or any of them and aspires 
to greater distinction in the Tripos, he can go in for 
the second part of the Natural Sdenees Examina- 
tioD in the same term (June 1884), or, if he can 
afford another year, in the subsequent June (1 885). 
In the case however of his having decided to go in 
for the second part of this Examination he will do 
wisely to take an earlier opportunity (June 1883) 
of passing the firgt part. 

Some, who can command the time, pursue more 
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fully the Btndy of e«tam of the Katnral Science 
sulgeota — Physics, ChemiBtry or other — and post- 
pone the preparation fgr the Beooud TSxami nation 
for M.B. to » later period. 

Some again proceed to the B.A. degree throagh 
some other Tripos — Classical or Mathematical — 
and do not oommenoe Medical or Nataral Science 
stfudy till that has been done. 

Again some, vho may not hare passed in the 
Additional Subjects of the Prerions Examination, 
which is required of all Candidates for a Tiipos, 
proceed to the B. A degree through the General and 
igpetnal fhuuninations and pursue Medical study 
-more or less during the course to B.A. The oombina- 
tion hovever of general and Medical studies, which 
, this to some exteat inTolrefl, is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Of these modes of proceeding the one first 
described is likely to find most favour and is moat 
suitable to the great number of Btndents, who desire 
to obtain the Univer^ty degrees and qualifications 
to practise with the least expenditure of time and 
money. 

Briefly restated it is as follows : — 

Entrance Oct. (1881), the student bringing, if 
possible, certificates exempting him &om the 
Previous Examination; if not, he should pass 
that Examination in his first Term (Dec 
1881). 

First Examination for M.B. June (1882). 
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Enuninatioa for Nnturel SoienoeH TrqiOB — 
Tint Fart — and Secozul Examination for H,B. 
at the end of the third year (June 1884), 

B.A. degree (June 1884). 

Third Exatoiimtion for M.B, two years from the 
Second (June 1866) ; one part of this may hare 
been paaaed at an earlier period (De& 188S). 

SLB. degree (Juno 1886)— perhaps B.C. or ILU 

This allowB five years for obtaining the B.A. 
and M.B. d^reea, and it cannot be expected that 
th^ will be obtained in lees time, except by those 
who have made some progress in Medical study 
before they come to the University. 

Whichever of the conrsea thus indicated the 
candidate may take, he will find it the best as 
well as tiie cheapest plan to remain in Cambridge 
till he has passed the seoond Examination for H.B. 
Tb» opportunities for preparing for that y-Taminn. 
tdon in Human Anatomy and Physiolc^, Oom- 
parative Anatomy and Fharmaqr, afforded by the 
Dissecting rooms, the Museums and the Fhymologica] 
Laboratory in Oambridge, are aa good as an eiae- 
vhere to be found. In some respects Uu^ are 
better; and Addenbroobe's Hospital, where clinical 
lectures are regularly given and clinical instruction 
is carefully earned out, will famish quite sufficieut 
means for the initiatory study of disease. After he 
has passed the second Examination for M.B. the 
student may still remain in Cambridge for a time 
with advantage, and subsequently he will do best to 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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resort to Bome metropolitan scliool where there is a 
vider field of Hoepitol practice aad more definite 
inatmction in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 

Between Beventeen and eighteen is a good age 
for those who are intended for the Medical pro- 
fession to come to the University. The real test 
boweTer is the fitness to pass the Previous EIz- 
amination, or, still better, the Examinations already 
mentioned whereby exemption from the PreTioiia 
Examination may be obtained. It may he sl&ted, 
as a general rule, that the student who can pass 
these Examinations is fit to come to Cambridge, 
and that he who cannot do so is not fit. Unless this 
role is followed disappointment and dissatis&ction 
are likely to be experienced. One who comes at 
seventeen or eighteen may obtain the B.A., 11.B. 
and M.C degrees and be qualified to practise at 
twenty-two or twenty-three. Until the study of 
Medicine is actually commenced, no «pecui^ training 
is required or even to be advised. The best tiain- 
ing is the same good general education which 
experience shews to be the most suitable prepara' 
tioa for the other profeesions. To what extent 
this should be continued in the Univei^ity mast 
depend upon the tastes or pecnniary resources, or 
the prospecte of University distinction and of 
the acquisitioii of a Scholarship or Fellowship, in 
each particular case. If there is no special reason 
of this or other kind for delay, it is best to 
begin Medical study (the various collateral Sciences 
«re indnded ia this phrase) as soon as the regal»- 
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tioiu pentiit, that ia, after the Prerioos Examiiia> 
tioD. Whea it is begun the whole time and 
attention should be given to it. An extenaiTS 
and difficult Bcienoe is entered upon, and it must 
be worked at, lite any otber science, with obaerva^ 
ti<m, with reading, and with reflection. It must 
not be regarded too much as a practical matter 
in which reading ia superflnouB, atill leas as a 
soienoeto be mastered by reading only; and, above 
all, it is important for the student to reflect well 
on what he sees and hears and reads, to learn to 
judge for himself, and to test the statementa of 
othere by his own observation and reason. Each 
of the Soienoes inolnded in Medical study has 
become so extensive that it is impossible to do more 
than obtain a good elementary knowledge of them 
all. The student will naturally choose some to 
which he will give more especial attention, and may 
thus be preserved from the tendency to oram and 
superficial knowlei^e, which the necessity of getting 
up BO muiy Bubjects is likely to induce. Those 
which are of greatest importance to the Medical 
man are Anatomy and Physiolc^y, Patholc^, and 
Praotioal Medicine and Surgery. For a good know- 
ledge of these, diligent work in the dissecting-room, 
in the patiiological musetim and t^e mortuary, and 
in &e hospital, is necessary to be combined with 
reading and attendance on Lectures. Too many sub- 
jects should not be attempted at one time ; if they 
are, the impressions in eact are likely to be imper- 
fect^ confused and evanescent. The serial division 
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of tiie robjecta &nd the order of stadjing them giyeo 
hj the diree £xamiiiatioiu furnish a good guide, 
and the candidate will do veil to fcJlov it. FirtL 
What may be called the preliminuy or coUaterat 
sabjectB — ^Chemifltry and Fhj^cs, and Botany, 
Next Anatomy and Phymology with Pbarmai^ 
*iid Hospital Practice. Thih^. Pathology, 
Medicine, Surgeiy and Midwi&ty. 

With r^iard to Hospital Fractiee it is, m a 
general role, best to attend either the Medical 
or the Surgical Fraotioe, and not to attempt both 
at the same time. To profit properly by it requires 
not a lounging, goss^iing and ocoasioual attend- 
ance, but regularity and intentneio, ao that the 
habit is acquired of marking and duly estimatirtg 
every symptom and every feature of the patient; 
and the observing student vill socm leant that the 
numner of the Physician or Surgeon and the ques- 
tions which he puts in investigating the seveml 
cases form the best and most practical clinical 
lectures which he ever gives. The seeing patdenta 
and die fianib'ariHing the perceptive and the re- 
flective faculties with the features of disease can 
scarcely be commenced too early <xc continued too 
long. It may be commenced with advantage even 
before r^^ular medical study is entered upon ; and 
the impressions of cases seen at that period, when 
the mind is free and fresh, are very enduring, and 
often, in diligent and obsernng youths, tbrm the 
foondations upon which great practical skill is 
based. An interval between sdiool and the period 
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of regular medical study may BomHtimes be thus 
well employed by living in the Louse, or reading 
under the guidaoce^ of Bome intelligent medical 
man and attending the pnujtice of a Dispensary, 
Union, or HospitaL But when the regular and 
Berions study of Medicine, or rather of its col- 
laterals. Chemistry, Anatomy, Ac, have been 
definitely entered upon at a medical school, the 
mind is not, or ought not to be, suffioiently free to 
derive much benefit from Hospital Practice; and 
the imperfect manner in which it is then, almost of 
necessity, attended nnder such circumstances is 
likely to do harm by engendering a loose, careleaa, 
desultory habit in that very work upon which the 
powers of obmrration and thought require to be in 
the highest degree conoentrated. It is far bett«t 
to allow the attention to be occupied and the mind 
seasoned with the preliminary or collateral subjects, 
till Bome progress has been made in them, before 
entering npon Hospital Practice, Chemistiy, 
Anatomy, &c will thus be much better cmd more 
quickly learned; and having scone knowledge of 
iJiem, tho student will enter with greater advan- 
tage upcm Hospital Practice. 

The opportunities for clinical study in Adden* 
brooke's Hospital are very good, as good as in the 
metropolitan Hospitals, for the commencement of 
Medioal education, The times of attendance of 
the Physicians and Surgeons are anunged so aa 
to suit tlte Donveuienoe of the students as much as 
possible. Clinical Lectures are regularly given, and 
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mnch attention is ptud to clinical instmotioiL It 
flhould be added that CUuical CierkshipB and Dres- 
Mishipe are given by the Fhyncdaiu and Surgeons 
vitbout extra fee. 

Tbe oonnea of instruction in Anatomy and 
Thjaiology given in the University extend irom die 
beginning of the Michaelmas Term to the end of the 
£aater Term, with a short intermisBion at Christmas. 
They are resumed in July and Aognst. The Dis- 
secting Rooms, the Chemical and the Physiological 
Laboratories are open almost throughout the year ; 
and the study o£ the various subjects should not be 
confined to the terms, but shonld be coutinued, more 
or lees, through the vacations. Hospital Practioe, 
for instance, may be attraided, and Anatomy worked 
At, by dissection and otherwise, in the vacations 
as well as in the terms; and the student is 
strongly advised to remain up during parts of the 
vacations for this purpose. 

The books to be recommended are Roseoe's 
LoMns M» CAemigtry, GcmoSe Phygiea. and Everett's 
Phytiaa; OUver'a Elementary Leiioru in Eotmty 
and PramtVa Elemeatary Text-booli of Bototny; — 
Jficht^on'a Manval of Zoology, Qvain'g Anatomy or 
Gray's Anatomy, Heath! s Practical Anatomy and 
Humphry's Hwman Skeleton or Ht^den!s or Wards 
Osteology, Cleland's Animal Physiology, Kirhe't 
Physiology, Fosters Text-book of Physiology, also 
» ^'set of bones oecessary for a student," and a 
disEuidoulated skull, which may be purchased of 
the attendant at the Schools. Eensoic^s Guide to 
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MetUeai Dxagnogis and Bryant's Practice o/Svrgerjf 
or Druiit'g Surgeon's Vade J/ecMwi, (fe;., and Green's 
Pathology will be found useful during attendance 
on Hospital Practice. WaUon'* Lectu/rea on the 
practice of Medicine, Aitkin's MedidTie and Cooper's 
Sii/rgical Dictionary, lately edited by Lee, or ffolmet' 
System of Swrgery, are good works of reference, 
and will be convenient for that purpose. 

Tse Board of Medical Studies have issued 
tbe followiiijg Schedules defining the range of the 
Examinations in Chemiiitry and other branches of 
Physica, ia Botany and in Comparative Anatomy, 
for the guidance of students proceeding to Medical 
Degrees, 

Tbe queations may embrace : — 

I. The elementary parta of the Mechacioa of lolid and 
fluid bodies ; viz. the physical ptopertiea of matter in its 
aiilid, liquid and goseoiu forma ; thti oompoeitioa and reeoln- 
tiiin of two foroea acting in one plane ; gravity, weight, 
centre of gravity, dtneitj and apacifio gravity ; the mechani- 
cal poWfTB and their properties ; the preiaore of liquids and 
gMee, the lawg of diJTuaion of liqnida and gaaea ; fluaticg 
bodien ; tbe conBtruction and use of aimplH bydroBtatio and 
bydraolic muchinea. 

IL The elementary parte of Opdca; via. the lawi of 
refleiian and refraclioa; tbe formation of images by single 
rt^fleotors and single lenses ; the phenomena of diBperalon by 
a prism ; tbe coastraction of tlie eye. 

HI. Tbe general laws of Heat in relation to eipaosion, 
liquefaction and vaporization ; definition of temperature, 
measure of temperatare, oanstruclinn of comvon thn- 
Uometan and oi'mparison of tbermometrio scales. Co- 
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«ffioiMit oT eipMuion; upuuion of water. Tanuon erf 
•qaaani rapout ; diffeienoe between ularated ud on- 
ntanted vapour; Dslton'a laws; diup|iearance of huit 
during liqnefootion of aolids, and eTsporation and ex- 
pauicai of gM«. HeMore of quantity of heat, apedfic 
heat. Commnnioatkni of heat 1^ ooadnotioii, mnveo- 
laoa and radiation; relotiTe oondoctiDK powsn of conunaa 
mbMauoca ; comporatiTe absOTption of radiant beat (rom 
diSarent aoorce* ia poiong through air, glaM and rock-Bolt. 
Bvflsxion and abaorption of heat at tbe Biirfooe of bodiee ; 
Kewton'i law of oooling aa on approiimation, 

IT. The element! of Elaotricity : via devaktpment lA 
•tectrioit; by Mcdoaj oonduoton and iDBulatora; reUtioD 
of puwtive and negative electric statea ; attntction and r»- 
puUon of eliHstrified bodiea ; electrowopes. Electromotive 
foroe and potential ; phenomena of current, or disoharge, 
in condaotora and in ur. Hie lawa of static iaduotioD and 
the action of oondeniera. The Bimple phenomena of magnet- 
iam and of magnetic indoction, electro -ma^ele, iDflaenee of 
an eieoCrio ourrent on a magaetio needle, litwa of resistaltce, 
Ohm'a law, lawa of alectrolyda, Uwa of djnamia induction. 
Conatruction and uae of simple machines for generating eUo- 

V. The aiementarj parts oF Chemistry ; viz. the defi- 
nition of an element ; the oonditione of occurrence in nature, 
the [reparation and the leading charoctera of the following 
elements: oiygeu, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phospborua, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, oarbon, pobissium, sodium, iron, 
lino, copper, tin, lead, mercury, silver, gold, platinum, 
antimony, arsenic and bismuth. He cocnpieition, prepara- 
tion, and chief charactera of the following compounds : water, 
nitrous and nitric oxides, nitrio peroiide, animuoia, oarbon 
ozidea, cyanogen, olefiant and mamh gaa, phoephoratted and 
oreenetted hjdragen, potash, soda, lime, baryta, ttrontia, 
a, alumina ; and tlie oiidea of the following elements, 
, antimony, biamutb, cadmium, ovbolt, chromium, 
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copper, iron, lead, manganese, meranry, nickel, tin, lIlTer 
and dnc. Alio the oompoiition, preparation and chief 
properties or the rolloving acidB: acetic, carbonic, chiorlc, 
chromic, citric, hydrobromio, hydrochloric, hydiiodic, hydro- 
fluoric, hydrosalphoric, hydrooyacic, nitric, oxalic, common 
phosphoric, lulpharoDi, lulphuiic, silidcand tartaric; and the 
aalti of these acids with any of the metals of which the oiidei 
are above enumerated. Also the ooooTrenoe, formation and 
leading properties of urea and uric acid ; saccharine and amy- 
laceous compounds ; laotio acid ; alcohol and its bomologues, 
etbera, chloioform and chloral; the homolog^nea of acetic acid, 
fata, glycerine and soap ; quinia, morphia and strychnia ; 
albumen, fibrins, oaeeine and gelatine. The difference be- 
tveea a chemical and a mechanical oomponnd; the constitntion 
of the atmoKpbere and reasons for r^arding it ae a mixture ; 
theory of combostioD. Tbe laws of combination by weight 
and by volume; definition! of quantivalence, equivalents, and 
oompoand radicles. The eipresaion of tbe reactions ia any 
of the tending easea in the tonn of equations. Law of 
BubstitutiOD. Determination of tlie quantitative composition 
of Wats', ur, carbon dionide, silver chloride, and black 
copper oxide. Calonlalion of the relative qnantitiM of the 
SBver^ elemeole or compoDods in any of the fort^tnng re- 
actions, the atomic nombers being given. The elements 
of aikalyms, tbe detection of any of the above-named metals 
and acids. 

In any of the five divisions above defined, simple calcu- 
lations or questions depending directly upon the facte or laws 
spedfled may be proposed. 

BOTANY. 

The EiaminatioD will comprise V^^^etable Anatomy and 
Fbyslology, the deecription of specimens of living plants, and 
the principles of oiassifioation as illuHtrated by the following 
ordeni: — Banunculaceie, Papaveractne, Cracifara>, Leguini- 
noaee, Bosacen, Cucm-bitaceffi, Umbellifem. CompomtK, Scro- 
phulariaceee, Lahiatte, Solanaceie, Lilisceae, Graminess, Filices. 
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COMPARATTVE ANATOMY. 
A gcnenl knowladga of the aiutomy of Ui* Frotozco. A 
general knowledga of the anatomy and diipodtion of the 
digdtiT*, dnnilatoty, rMpiratot?, excretory, nerroiiB and 
reprodnotive organi in the chiaf dinaiom of Vke Animal 
Kingdom, m illurtnt«d by the Common Polype and (he Se& 
Anemono, the Star-flih, the Tape-wonm parenlic in man, 
the Earth-worm and tba Leech, the Loheter, the Cockroach, 
the Freih-water HubnI, the Snail and the Cattls-fiah, the 
Whiting, the Frog, the Snake, the Pigeon, the Bahbit, and 
the Sheep. A genera] knowledge of the Vertebiste Skeleton, 
u illustrated by the Cod, the Frog, the Taitoiae, the IHgeon, 
the Whale, the Dog and the Sheep. 

Tte fees for Lectures A& are : — 

Ohemiatiy, Lectures and Laboratory £,i 4 

Botany , 1 1 

Anatomy and Fhyaiology, and superinten.- 

deaoe in Fraotioal Anatomy 5 5 

Oomparatire Anatomy 2 2 

Fharmaoentical Chemigtry 2 2 

Addenbrooke's Hospital, Medical and Sur- 
gical Practice, one year 10 10 

unlimited period 15 15 

The above are for courses given by the Pro- 
tetsors and fulfilling the requirements for the first 
and second EzaminationB for M.B. But there are 
oUier recognised Lectures which may be attended 
instead of the above or in addition to them : 
on Chemistry, in St John's, Caius, Sidney and 
Downing Colleges — on Botany, at Christ's and 
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Kdne^ Colleges — on KiyBiology, by I>r M. Foster, 
and in Caius and Downing Colleges — on Com- 
puatiTd Anatomy, by Mr Balfonr. 

There are eXao Lectures en the Prinoiples and 
Practdoe of Physio by the Begius Professor; oa 
Fatbology by the Linacre Lecturer j on Fbysica by 
the Professor, and in Trinity College. 

An article in the BriMah Mescal Jtyuimal tsn. 
Medical stndy in the University, aiter referring to 
tbe first course of prooeeding, which has been above 
described {p. 9), as the one which most students 
will prefer to follow ; adds, " To flccomplish it, they 
mtist not be idle; for it is evident from the require- 
ments and the charaeter of the examinations, 
judging from the papers we have seen, that a 
pretty high standard both of general aod medical 
acquirements is to be maintained. If time and 
means are at command a longer period may be well 
employed. The student may devote more time to 
classical or mathematical study, or to some of the 
branches of natural science, and, by competing for 
a higher place in the Classical, Mathematical, or 
Natural Sciences Triposes, may be repaid by ob- 
taining a fellowship with £200 or £300 a year, 
tenable for ten years or for life ; which, we need not 
say, would materially assist him in attaining a high 
position in the profession. Several of the moat 
eminent physicians in London and the provinces 
have been indebted for their success greatly, if not 
entirely, to College Fellowships added to Vuiver- 
sity training," 
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" It will be Been that part of the period of pro- 
feeeional atudy must be spent in Cambridge ; and 
we doubt not, the opportunities aiforded by Adden- 
brooke's Hoepital and the Profeseors' Lectares are 
good. It ma; be well, for many reasons, that 
medical Btudies shonld be commenced in a quiet, 
systematic manner in the University; but it is 
unquestionably very wise that at least a half, and 
that the latter part of the time, should be passed 
at one or more of the great medical schools of this 
conntiy or on the continent. The liability of the 
mind to be fixed in one set of notions, nhich m so 
frequently observable in those who have spent all 
their time at one school, is provided f^ainst by 
these regulations; and l^e student, passing from 
the Professors at Cambridge to the eminent teacben 
in other great medical schools, will be more likely 
to acqnire the habit of thinking for himself, aaid of 
relying upon his own judgment." 

The direct inducements, in the way of pecu- 
niary rewards, to the study of Medicine in the 
XTniversity are bat few. In Caius College a 
Scholarship, tenable for three years, is given to 
the student who after his seventh term displays 
the greatest proficiency in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology ; and a Scholarship is ^ven to the student 
who answers best in an Examination in Chemistry. 
There are four Takcbed Studentships in Medi- 
cine, each of the annual value of £113. 8s., tenable 
for eight years. Candidates for these are examined 
in Classics and Mathematics at Caius or Ciirist'a 
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College ; and the result of the Examinatiou, to- 
gether vith the circumatauceB of the candidates, 
is taken into consideration by the electors'. The 
suooeesfnl students must enter at Caiua College 
widiin a month of the election, or remove to it if 
tiiey be members of any other College, and must 
take the degree of Bachelor of Physio as soon as 
they are of sufficient standing for the same. In- 
formation respecting vacancies, and the mode of 
application for theae valuable Studentships, the 
number of candidates for which is always very 
great, may be obtained from B. J. L Frere, Esq., 
New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

There are however in many of the Colleges 
Scholarships for ]tTatural Science*; and in some, 
Fellowships are awarded for proficiency in Natural 
Science in the same manner aa for proficiency in 
Classics and Mathematics. 

It must be remembered moreover, that the other 
Sdiolarships and FeUowsbips in the several Colleges, 
though given as rewards for proficiency in general, 
and not in medical, study, are open to those who 
purpose pursning the study of Medicine, All may 
join in the competition for them. The snm 
annnaUy distributed among students at Cambridge, 

' The eleoton are Hie Maatera of Cuiu and Chiifit'i Col- 
lagss, the PreaideDt of the College of Phjaiciuia, the Trsa- 
lurer of Linooln's Ian, the Muter of the Cborter-hooM and 
the GoTaman of Greenwioh mod Chelaea Hoapitala. 

* A liat of theae commooly appears in CatiJiridgt Uni- 
ttrtUs R^porttr uid lometmiei in Natitrt earl; In each ;eai. 
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in Scholurdupa and ExhibitioaB, liaa been estioMted 
at abottt X26,00O annually, exolusiTs of Univend^ 
8cfaolarshi{iB and FellowBhlpe. 

The expecBes o£ obtaining medical uid' sarginl 
degrees in Cambridge, including those of residency 
UniversitjT and other fees,, ace eetimated. at about 
X150 per ftHTnim , during the reaidence in ds 
TTniversity and during tha sub«equent resideoce in 
London or elsewhere ; and asSve years ane neqoired, 
the, sum total ia about ;£T5a This is piob&Uj 
very near the mark ; though, of cours«^ the «xpeaias 
varies veiy mnch with the habits of the studenk 
It need not, especially in the case of a nonnJoU^- 
ate aCndent or of a student at Oaveudi^ Collie, 
amount to so much as XlOO per annnm. 'Bat 
further information on Uiis head we must r^er to 
the article oa Unirersi^ Ezpensea. 
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The Gonrse of studj for the Moral Sciences 
Tripoa, — as defined hj the scheme of Ezaminatioa, 
■which 17111 come into opei^tion in the Tripoa 
Examination of 1883 and snbaequent years, — in- 
cludes the following subjects : Logic and Metho- 
dology, Political Economy, Psychology, Meta- 
physics, Moral and Political Philosopby. 

Th« Ex^nination in these subjects will take 

place in the week after the last Sunday hut one 

io May, and will generally speaking be eonduded 

in six days. It will be composed of two parts'. 

(1) Part I., which will occupy the firat three 

days of the Examination, will consist of six 

papers, viz., one on each of the five subjects 

aboYO-ineDtioned, and one containiDg general 

philosophical questions. Every Candidate 

' For {uriher particuUn aa to the conduct of the eumu- 
nation and iba conditiona of entering it, the reader ia refernid 
to the Qsjjulationa printed ia Appendix (I). 
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will be examined in any five and not more 
than five of these six papers. 
(2) Part II., which will occupy the second 
tiiree days of the Examination, will also 
consist of six papers, three historical and 
three theoretical, as follows : 

IHJstory of Ancient Philosophy. 
Histoty of Modem Metaphysical 
Philosophy. 
History of Modem Ethical and 
Political Philosophy. 
In each of these departments a special period 
OF subject will be chosen ; and questiooB relating 
to this will occupy at least half the paper. 

■Advanced Psychology and Psy- 
chophysics. 
(6) Theoretical ' Advanced Logic and Methodo- 
logy. 
Advanced Political Economy. 
Brery Candidate will be examined in any two 
and not more than two of these six subjects ; and in 
each subject besides the one paper above mentioned 
themes for Essays will be set These Essays will 
be done during the times allotted to two of the 
other papers — so far as this arrangement is practi- 
cable, as under ordinary circnmstances will be the 

The following Schedules of the difierent subjects, 
with lists of books recommended for study, was 
issued by the Board of Moral Sciences Studies on 
Feb. 14th, 1861. 
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Schedule of the subjects o» Exaiiivatiok 

DCBINQ the riBST THREE DATS OF THE 

MoBAL Sciences Tripos'. 

1. Logic and Methodology, 

I. Frorince of Zxtgic, formal ftod nutei-iaJ. 

II. Ix^c&l functions of Language : oamea, 
and their kinds: formation of general notions, 
definition, diviaion, and classification : predicablea 
and categories : scientific nomenclatare and termi- 
nology. 

III. The fundamental laws of thought, and 
their application to logical j^ocesses. 

lY. Propositions and their import : opposition 
and conversion of propositions. 

y. Analysis and laws of syllogism. 

YL The nature of the inductive process : 
ground of induction : connexion between induction 
and deduction : analogy. 

TIL Uniformities of nature, and their com- 
binations ; their analysis, and the methods of dis- 
covering and proving them : observation and ex- 
periment : scientific explanation : the nature and 
uses of hypothesis : doctrine of chance. 

Till. Error, its nature and eanses, and the 
safeguards against it : classification of fallacies. 

^ ^e ordsr of the subjects hu been chknged to that 
which ■earned the most conveuietit to adopt in the Teoom- 
niendatioiu whioh follow. 
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IX. Belation of Logic to Fsjcliology, Graiin- 
mw, Rhetoric, 

List of books recommeaded on this snbject, in 
addition to some elementaiT' handbook: 

Aldricfa, ArtU Logiat BudimaUa, teitk lairoduttiiM mid 

Nota by MaJuet. 

iturnt, FmUgamtna Lugiea. 

Mill, Logic. 

Wliewell, JVovun Ori/aiKti Saunatum. 

2. PoUHeat Economy. 

L Preliminary. 

The fondamental BSBuiuptione of Eoonomio 
S^ence, the methods employed in it, and the qaali- 
ficationa required in applying its conclusions to 
practice ; its relation to other branches of Social 



II. Production of "Wealth. 
CauBeii which affect or determine 

(i) The efficiency of capital and of labour. 

(ii) The difficulty of obtoioing natural agents 
and raw materials. 

(iii) The rate of increase of capital and 
population. 

III. Exchange nnd diatribntioB of Wealth. 
Gauaes which affect or determine 

(i) The value of commoditie!} produced at 

(ii) The rent of land, 

(iii) Profita and wages. 

(iv) The Talue of currency. 

(v) The Talue of imported commodities. 

D,,.,.„, Google 
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Hon<^lies. Gluts imd criflea. Banking, and 
the foreign Exchange 

IT. OoTei-nmental Interference in its eoonomic 
aspects. Communlam and Socialism. 

The principles of taxation: the incidenee of 
various taxes : public loajia and their results. 

List of books recommeniled on this subject: 

J. B. Hill, PrwuxpUi ofPtOitKid Fonway. 

Manliall, Scoamaet oflnd^Un/. 

FavcbU, Frte Trade and ProUttian. 

Bagebot, lamiiani Slmt. . 

Gtwchm, Foreigu Bxchanga. 

Wftlker, Zl« W»ga QactUoti, and Momty, Tradt and 

3. Psychology, 

I. Standpoint, data, and methods of Psycho- 
logy. Its fundamental conceptionB and hypotheses. 
Relations of Psychology to Hiysics, Physiology, 
and Metaphysics. 

IL General analysis and classification of Et&fe>i 
of mind. Attention, consciousness, self-conscious- 
ness. Elemeataiy psychical &ctB : impresaionR, 
feelings, and movemente ; retentiveness, arrest, 
association ; appetite aod aversion ; reflex aotdon, 
instinct, expression of feeling. 

III. Sensation and perception. Intensity, 
quality, and complexity of sensations. Physi- 
ology of the senses. Activity and passivity of 
mind. Localisation of seusatioDe. Psychological 
theories of time and space. Intuition of things. 
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IV. Images. Ima^nation, dresmiiig, halluci- 
nation. Flow of ideaa Interaction of impreBuons 
and images. Memory, expectation, obliviBcence. 

Y. Thought. CompariBon, abstraction, gene- 
ralizatioa : formation of conceptions. Fsjcbology 
oflangnage. Inflaenceofsociety upon the individual 
inind. Judgment. Psychological theories of the 
categories. 

YI. Ikootions : their analysis and classification. 
Higher sources of feeling : Ksthotic, intellectoal, 
social and moral Theories of emotional ex- 
pression. 

YII. Action. Deures and volitions. Oonfliot 
of motivra, delibemtion, self-control Freedom. 

List of books recommended : 

Bain, Bandboak of Mental Sdtnee. 

Hamilton, Ltcturet on Melaphi/iiet. 

BptmceT, PrincipUt of Fiychebig]/ (omiitiag Part) 7., til). 

Taioe, De rinUUigeact. 

Carpeiiter, Mental PhynuUgy. 

C*Iderwi>od, BdatioH of Mind and BraiM. 

4. Metaphj/sics. 

I. The nature, origin, and extent of knowledge: 
the criteria of truth and certainty ; the Categories 
or fundamental forma of the object of knowledge. 

II. Explanation of the conceptions Being, 
Beality, Existence, Finite, Infinite. 

III. Ontological Theories of the Ego, the Non- 
^^, and their relations. 
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lY. Specnlatire treatment of the f imdament&l 
conceptions of Physical and Biological Science. 

List of books recommended on this subject : 

Held, Euayt on ikt InttlUciual Fowai {SatnilUm'M 
Edition). 

Kant, Kritii: d^ retam Vtmanfi. 

Mill, Sxaminalion ofHoBtiUim. 

Spencer, Firtl Principla, knd Prineipla qf P^yeMogy 
(metapbjii«al portione), 

6. Moral and Political Philosophy, 

I. The different sources, oocaeions, or deter- 
mining canses of human action, and their mutual 
relations ; 

(i) Pleasure, pain; desire, aversion, and 
their varieties : 

(ii) "Will, freedom of will, practical reason : 
(iii) Conscience, moral aeatimcnta, moral 
perception or judgment, moral reaaoning : 
Theoriea of the origin of the moral faculty. 

II. The Good or ultimate end of rational 
action : bappines.1, right and wrong, moral obliga- 
tion, moral excellence : rules and sanctions. 

III. Exposition and classification of particular 
duties and virtues. 

IV. Belation of Ethics to Psychology, Law, 
Politics. 

v. The general principles of Jurisprudence and 
the Art of Legislation: rigbte to property and 
I, and modes of acquiring them: contracts: 
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rights and obligations ttttaohed to difiercDt private 
eonditiona : theory of pniiishiueiit. 

"VX The different fiinctioDB of goTernment, 
and the modes of their distribntioD : mutual rights 
and obligations of govemora and governed : general 
limits of governmeotat iaterference. 

List of books recommended on this Bnbject : 

HobbeB, L^iaihan, Fart i, 

Batier, Scmums 1— d, 5, 8, 11, and JUttertatiiM on 
Virtue. 

Kant, Orttudlrffiaig ntr Mtlapkytii der Sitttii. 

Benth&in, Prinaplit oj HoraU and Lejfiilatiiytt, and 
Prindpla of the Cinl Cod*. 

Mil], VtUitarianum, On LAertf, and S^^aeutative 
Govemmatt. 

Sidgwick, Malutdi of Etik*. 



Special subjocts in the different branches of 
Historical study included in Fart II. of the Tripos, 
riz. the History of Ancient Philosophy, the History 
of Modem Metaphysical Philosophy, and the His- 
tory of Modern. Ethical and Political Philosophy, 
will be announced in the Easter Term next but one 
preceding that in which the examination is to be 
held ; and books will be recommended at the same 
time for the students in ea^h of these branches. 

The following are the schedules of sulgects and 
the lists of books recommended for study in the 
three remaining departments included in this part 
of the Examination. 
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Advcmced Logic and Methodology. 

Students 'will be expected to show a fuller 
knowledge of the subjects included in the preceding 
schedule of Logic, and of existing controversies ia 
connexion with them, and the Examination will 
also include the following subjects : — Symbolic 
Logic, Theory of Probabilities, Theory of Scientific 
Method and the Methods of different Sciences. 

The following are among the books that will be 
found useful in addition to those already recom- 



Bftcon, Nomtm Orgawm. 

Whewell, PhUoiophy of Ditcovtry. 

Bain, LagU. 

Jevoni, Principiei afScienet, 

Vona, Logic of Chance. 

Mill, Examination of HamiUon (Ic^cal portiaoa). 

Ueberweg, Syttem of Lagie (truial&tad by lindsay). 

Boole, Laai of Thought. 

AdvoMced PolUieal Economy. 
The student will be expected to show a fuller 
andmore critical knowledge of the subjects included 
in the preceding schedule of Political Economy, 
particularly in regard to those mentioned under the 
first head in that schedule. The examination will 
also include the following subjects ; the diagram- 
matic expression of problems in pure theory wiUi 
the general principles of the mathematical treatment 
applicable to such problems: the statistical veri- 
fication and suggestion of economio uniformities : 
and a general historical knowledge (a) of the gradual 

.,. Goosic 
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developmeiit of the existing forms of property, 
contract, competidonond credit ; (6) of the different 
modes of iDduBtrial org&nizatioa ; and (c) of the 
course and aims of economic legislation at different 
periods, together with the principles detenoining the 

The following are ammig the books which will 
he found useful in reading for this part of the 
Examination in addition to those already recom- 
mended : — 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Naliotu (M'CQllocb'B edidoo). 
M&lthuB, Euay on Fopulojion, &nd Friw^pla of Political 



Eicardo, Frindpla of Poliliciit Eeonomy and Taxatioa. 

BrenUuio, On Guddt. 

Nwie, AgTKullviral CoToimwiitia of tht MiddU Agtt. 
Coucnot, Pri-acipa de la ThiorU del ricluiiet. 
Jevona, Thet/rp ofPoHtinal Seoaomy. 
Walker, On Money. 
Boscber, Political Economy. 

The collected EsBajs of Mill, CaimeB and Cliffa Leali« ; 
jmi the bUtciricat i>oi-tiaiu uf MtMileod'a works. 

Advanced Paycliology and PeydwphyticB. 

A. fuller knowledge will be expected of the 
subjects for the earlier paper, and of current con- 
troversies in connexion "with them. Further, a 
special knowledge will be required (i) of the 
physiology of the senses and of the central nervous 
system, (ii) of experimental investigations into the 
intensity and duration of psychical states, and 
(iii) of such fiicts of mental pathology as are of 
psychological interest. Questions mil also be set 
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relating to the pbUoBophio treatment of the relation 
of Body and Mind as regards both the method and 
the general theory of psychology. 

The folloiviiig are among the books that will be 
fonnd useful in addition to those already recom- 
mended : — 

Uorell, IittrodMiiion to Mental Fhilotophg. 

VolkmflJiE, LelirlnKK der PiyrAUogit. 

Leww, Problem* of Life and Mind, Vols, iii.— v. 

Foster, TeU-look of Phytiokg]/, Bk. ni. 

Wnndt, Phyttalagiteht PiycKologie. 

FecliDer, In SaAtn der PtgeKophytii. 

M&udaley, Phtniologg of Hmd, and PatKology of Xiad, 

Lolta, MetaphytH, Bk, ai.: Piychologu. 



RsUARSa OK THE ABOVE SCHEDULES. 

The first point to notice, in commenting on the 
above schedules, is that there are no sharp lines of 
separation to be drawn, marking off each depart- 
ment of tbemfirom all the others. On the contrary 
there ia no one of the five subjects which does not 
overlap some one of the others to an important ex- 
tent. There are many topics that belong equally 
to I^ychology and Metaphyeics, many others that 
belong equally to Logio or Methodology and to Meta- 
phyaice; Psychology ond Moral Philosophy have 
much common ground, and so have Political Philo- 
sophy and Political Economy. How this comes to 
be the case, what the best definition of each anbject 
is, and what the true view of their mutual relations, 
ore questions of great interest which the student 
ought to keep steadily before his mind ; but it would 
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be difficult to answoT them in a manner thoroughly 
intelligible, except to those who have already ac- 
quired a certain knowledge of the subjects. So &r, 
however, ae practical guidance is concerned, the be- 
ginner will find the Bubjecte sufficiently defined by 
the schedules and lists of books above ^ven. 

It has already been explained that of the five 
Bubjecta in which the Examination will be held in 
1883 and subsequent years — P^chology, Logic and 
Methodology, Metaphysics, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and Political Economy — every candi- 
date will be expected to study at leaBt four up to a 
certain point ; and owing to the intimate con- 
nexion of the different departments, it will be best, 
if time permits, that he should acqiiire some know- 
ledge of the remaining fift^. The choice of the 
paper to be omitted in Examination will, of course, 
be partly determined by special tastes or previous 
reading; but, generally speaking, a Btudent who 
is drawn to the study of Moral Sciences by his 
interest in the great problems of Philosophy, should 
omit Political Economy; while, on the other hand, 
one whose in'torests are chiefly soctt^ and practical 
will probably find it best to omit the paper on 
Metaphysics. Further, every candidnte will be re- 
quired to prepare for two out c^ the six papers to 
be set in Fart II. of the Examination : vis. 

(a) History of Ancient Philosophy, 

(b) History of Modem Metaptyaical Philo- 
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(c) History of Modem Mor&l uid Political 
Philosophy, 

(d) Advanced Psyoliolt^ and Psycbophysios, 

(e) Advanced Li^c and Methodology, 
{/) Advanced Political Economy, 

and also to write Essays on themea included within 
the range of tis two papere. 

The selection omoog these six snbjectB must be 
left to the student' : except that no student who 
omits the paper on Metaphyeica in Part I. should 
select (a) or ib) in Part II. ; and no student who 
omits the paper on Folilical Economy in Part I. is 
likely to choose {f) in Part II. 

The folloving advice as to the order and manoer 
of studying the different subjects is given on the 
supposition that the student has no previous ao- 
qnaintance with Moral Si^noes. Such a student 
will generally speaking find it moat advantf^eous 
to read not less than two, and not more than three, 
subjects at the same tima llie order of reading 
the subjects nu^ without disadvantage be varied to 
a certain extent, according to the student's oppor- 
tunities of obtaining good elementary teaching in 
the different departments. Such variation, how- 
ever, should be confined wi^n strict limits i thng 
in all cases Psychology and L<^c should certainly 
be studied up to a certain point before the course 

^ Sec, however, Bome temaiks on pp. 40, 41, addieised 
to Btudenta who have taken Honours in other Triposes. 
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of Metaphysical reading ia commenced ; again it ia 
better to take Political Economy before Political 
Philosophy, and (for a different reason) Psychology 
before Moral Philosophy. On the whole, Ktudents 
who do not omit Political Economy will probably 
find it best to begin with this subject and Logic. 
The undisputed evidence which a large portion of 
Logic possesses peculiarly adapts it for beginners : 
and the principles of Political Economy, while they 
can be grasped with less effort of abstraction than 
those of Philosophy, also afford greater opportunity 
of testing the clearness of the student's apprehension 
by their application to particular cases. Those, on 
the other hand, who omit Political Economy are 
advised to commence witlt Psychology and Logic 

Accordingly, in the particular suggestions which 
follow as to the metliod of study to be adopted in the 
different departments respectively, we may conve- 
niently take the five snhjects in the following order: 
Logic and Methodology, Political Eoonomy, Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics, Moral and Political Philosophy. 
In each case, care has been t^en to distinguish the 
recommendations addressed to students who only 
aim at the more elementaiy or more general know- 
ledge which will suffice for Part X, from those 
which relate to the more full and detailed know- 
ledge — either of the suhjecta themselves or of the 
history of doctrine relating to them — which is re- 
quired in Part IL 
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1. 'Logic and Mtlhodologj/. 

There are important differences in the range 
of meaning mth. which the term Logic ia nsed. 
In its widest signification, it includes two de- 
partments of inquiry which may be to some 
extent stndied independently of each other. The 
first of these, — to which alone the name Logic was 
formerly applied, aad which utill, according to soiae 
writers, should be regarded aa constituting the 
whole of Logic, — is concerned with reasooings only 
in eo far as their validity can be determined a 
priori by the aid of laws of thought alone. 

This study is often called, for distinction's sake, 
' Formal Ijogic ;' on the ground that it is concerned 
with the/(»f» and not with the matter of thought; 
i, e. not with the characteristics of the particular 
objects about which the mind thinks and reasons, 
but with the manner in which, from its very 
nature, its normal thoughts and reasonings about 
them are constructed. It is with this branch that 
the student should commence, familiarising himself 
with it by the aid of some elementary hand-book, 
e. g. Jevons' Elementary Leexme in Logic, or Fowler's 
Deductive Logic. Frequent references should also 
be made to the valuable notes and appendices in 
Mansel's edition of Aldrich, The history of Formal 
Logic and many of the most important controversies 
raised in connexion with it will be found indicated 
here. 

The relation of Formal Logic to Psycholi^ is, 
B. G. Tiu, 2 
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according to some logicians, of a very intimate 
nature, and it ivill be found discussed in detail in 
Mansel's Prolegomena Logiea. This is a somewhat 
diffioolt work; and the student will accordingly 
find it beat, generally speakiog, to defer reading it 
till the conclusion of the elementary course on 
Logic, There are, moreover, certain portions of it 
— especially chapters 4 and 5 — which should be re- 
garded as belonging to Metaphysics; and read in 
oonnexion with the books selected for this latter 
department. 

Before, therefore, he proceeds to the study of 
the Prolegomena Logica, the student should have 
carefully read Mill's Logic. This work has a much 
wider scope than that of Formal Ix^c, as abov* 
explained; and in fact deals at length with topics 
that do not so properly belong to Logic — even 
according to his own definition of Logic — as to 
Methodology, or the theory of the intellectual 
processes by which the truths of the different 
sciences have been reached in the past, and may 
be expected to be reached in the future. It should 
be observed also that even when Mill is apparently 
discussing the same topics aa those discussed by the 
formal logicians, he will often be found to treat 
them in quite a different spirit, and from a different 
point of view. A clear apprehension of this differ- 
ence can only be attained in the course of the study 
itself : bnt it is well that the student should be 
prepared for it at the outset. 

Whewell's Ifovum Organon Renovatwm should 
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be read in conoexion with Mill's Logus. It deala 
more digtinctiy and explicitly with tke methodo- 
logical topioa treated of in Mill's book : and the 
studeat'e grasp of the subject vill be materially 
aided by a careful oomparison of the dootfinee of 
the two writers. 

The majority of the more advanced works here 
&U into two sections : those which are read nialoly 
for their own historic interest or the historic in- 
formation which they contain ; and those which 
require some knowledge of mathematics or physical 
science, as analysing the methods, or appealing to 
the notation of, those sciences. In the former 
class Bacon's Novutn Orgaaum claims attention 
from its importance in the development of English 
scientific speculation. The best brief introduction 
to it is still to be found iu the essay by R. L. Ellis, 
in the first volume of the collected works of Bacon 
by him and Mr Spedding, Much valuable infor- 
mation and criticism is also given in the very com- 
plete edition of the Novum Organon, recently 
published by Prof. Fowler. TJeberweg's System of 
Logic is valuable to the English reader for its 
abundant historic references, and because it presents 
him with a general view of the science familiar 
on the Continent but not readily to be gained from 
the ordinary English hand-books. 

Whewell's PhUosophy of Discovery, and the 

greater portion of Professor Jevons' Principht of 

SdeTtce, are devoted to the description and analysis 

of the methods of the physical sciences. The latter 

2—2 
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of these writen, if lUliiig shortof hiipradeoeBSorin 
actual knowledge of the histoiy of the acienne and 
espeoiall; in the mathematical power which their 
Buooeesfdl prosecution demaudB, has the great merit 
tX cMming a generation later. His volume con- 
tains an almost unique collection of int«reBting 
and valuahle Bcientific illnstrationB. Bain's general 
Bystem of philosophy is bo nearly in accord with 
that of Mill, that, as might be expected, his Logic 
runs on the same lines, generally speaking, as that 
of Mill. 

Mr Yenn's Logic of Chance is intended to ex- 
plain the logical principles which underlie the 
ordinary mathematical treatment of the Theory ef 
Probability. The view of Logic on which it is 
founded is that commonly called the objective or 
material view. It aims at being within the com- 
prehension of those who have only an elementary 
knowledge of mathematics. Boole's work is of 
a very different character. Inst«»ad of extending 
lof^oal treatment to an allied subject, it is mostly 
occupied with what is commonly regarded as a 
mathematical treatment of Formal Logic itseUl It 
goes over the familiar syllt^istic field, extends this 
so as to embrace terms of any degree of complexity 
as well as propositions of any kind and in any 
number, and employs the notation of mathematics 
for the expresdon of these processes. Those whose 
mathematical studies have not already familiarized 
them with the notation employed must be pre- 
pared to find the work decidedly difficult. The 
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principle of continued dlcliotomf ■wiaaii forma the 
logical basis of Boole's eystem has been largely 
employed by Professor Jerons, and will be found 
clearly explained in his Elemental^/ Leatona in Logic. 
The same method is explained muoh more fnllyt 
and with an abundance of examples, in bis Prin- 
ciples of Science; it forms in ik«t tbe formal part 
of that volume. The appropriate parts of these 
works may be conveniently read before, or along 
-with, fioole's lam of Thought. 

The student is recommended to read the logical 
parts of Mill's Examination of Hamilton, less for 
their destructive side, in the way of criticism of 
Hamilton, than for the many points on which they 
serve to supplement Mill's own system of Lo^o, 
and to explain the philosophic scheme which under- 
lies that system. 



2. Poliiieai Economy. 
Mill's Pritieipks of Poliiieai Economy is still 
the best systematic treatise on the aubjeot in 
English, covering the whole ground as defined by 
the schedule. But it is now more than a genera- 
tion since it was originally writt«n ; and the active 
discussion of economic questions that has been 
carried on since that time has dearly shown the 
need of important modification in several of Mill's 
positions In fact it has to be borne in mind that 
Mill himself made substantial corrections in the 
Theory of Distribution continued in Book u, of bis 
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treatiae, which were never incorporated in the 
work'. Hence atudenta preparing for the Elemen- 
tary Examination will find it best to b^in by 
thoroughly mastering Marshall's Eeonomtea of In~ 
du»^, paying particnlu'ly careful attention, to the 
Theory of Value and Distribution contained in the 
Becond part of that book. They may then take 
np Walker on Monet/, Trade and Iiidtistry, and 
Bagehot'a Lvmbard Street. To complete their first 
survey of the subject they should next read the 
Theory of Taxation and State Interference in Mill's 
Book v. and Prof. Fawcett'a Free Trade and Pro- 
teciwn. The remainder of Mill's treatise should 
then be read: and the differences between Mill's 
views and those which the student will have already 
formed should be carefully noted and thought over. 

Ooscben's Foreign Exchanges should be read 
after the chapter in Mill that treats of this subject : 
it wilt give the student a fuller grasp of facts, the 
apprehension of which is of fundamental impor- 
tance both for the theory of trade and for the 
theory of money. Walker's book on The Wage* 
Question may be advantageously read immediately 
after the Economics o/Ijidusiry. 

Hie student who selects Folittcal Economy aa a 
special subject may advoutageously, after the ele- 
mentary course is completed, take as a fresh start- 
ing-point Adam Smith's celebrated work. He will 
' They are to be fonud in a review of Thornton's work 
On Labour, which la teprintad in the third volume of Hill's 
DiutrtatUmt attd DUctutiom. 
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dbaerre, especially in Books i. and ii., many real and 
fundameatal divergences from the theoiy lie has 
juaf nwstered, but the study of these divergences 
will always prove instruotive : and in a number of 
other cases when there is apparent conflict between 
Ute views of Adam Smith sjid later writers, it will 
be found that the difference lies to a great extent 
in the method adopted and the end proposed in 
the inquiiy. For tJie study of economic history, 
especially of the oourse and aims of economio 
l^slatioQ at different periods, Books iii. and iT. 
and the part of Book v. that treats of taxation are 
specially important. Valuable assistance for under- 
Standing the philosophical bam of the treatise will 
be found in Mr. Cljffe Leslie's Essay on The 
Politieai Economy of Admn Smith. 

For further historical study the works of 
Brentano {On Guilde), and Ifasse, Agricultural 
Commumties of the Middle Ages, and the historical 
portions of Macleod's Theory of Banking (or of his 
Economic Philosophy) may next be taken. The 
two former will supply information on the different 
modes of industrial organization, and on the gradual 
transition from tho mediaeval form of society to the 
modem system of complete private property in 
land and determination of wages by free contract. 
On iho hbtory of banking and ci'edit and of the 
modem medium of exchange generally, Mr Maoleod 
is the most learned English authority ; along with 
his Theory of Sanking Walker on Money may be 
read with advantage. Much useful historical infor- 
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motion 'will also be fcnmd in SoBoher's Political 
Eeoaomy (translated by Lalor). 

Meanwhile, to obtain a fbller and more critical 
grasp of the principles and methods of English 
Political Economy the student diosld, after Adam 
Smith, read carefully Bicardo'a treatise. He should 
consider it, on the one hand, in its relatioa to 
Adam Smith's work, of which it contains important 
oriticisma ; and, on the other hand, shonld note 
and weigh the criticisms on Bicardo pat fco-ward in 
Malthus' Polilieal JSeonomy; and the more or less 
explicit corrections or qualifications of Kicardo's 
positions, suggested or adopted by J. S. Mill. 
Further valuable discussion on the province (rf 
Political Economy, its relation to other sciences, 
its method, and other critical questions, will be 
found in the collected Essays of J. S. Mill, Caimes 
and Cli£Fe Leslie. For the recent development of 
economic theory in England the most important 
work is undoubtedly Jevons' Theory of Politieai 
EefmomH. Much of it cannot be profitably studied 
without a general acquaintance with the mathe- 
matical conceptions on which the Difi'erential 
Calculus is based ; but any one who possesses this 
may eadly follow its reasonings, without having 
any practical familiarity with ^e methods of the 
Gftlculus. This practical familiarity will, however, 
be indispensable for the profitable study of Coumot'B 
Prmeipes da la ThSorie den Tiohettet, a book which 
no one should neglect who studies the application 
of mathematics to pure economic theory. 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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la the above recommendationB account has been 
taken of tbe books in tbe list issued by the Board 
of Moral Sciences Studies. Betddes these, the histo- 
rical student's attention may be directed to Blanqui's 
Hietoire tSEconamia Politique (of vhich there is 
an English translation) ; and also to Sismondl'a 
JVouwoux Prindpea ePEooTtonm Politique, which is 
interesting as perhaps the first articulate expreeslon 
of the Bocialiatio critioisiQ of received economic 
doctrines. 

3, Piyehology, 

Tbe Scienoe of Ft^chology has made consider- 
able advances in recent times ; so that the work of 
earlier English writers on this sul^ect — ^including 
even Locke — has now chiefly a historic interest. 
Still the student must not expect to find a perfectly 
clear eimaennu among its expositors as to its 
method and principles. Modem pBychology though 
rich in facts, is poor in definitions ; and the greater 
part of its laws are merely empirical generalisations 
gtill awaiting further explanation. The beginner 
will find some difficulty — though the extent of this 
has perhaps been exaggerated — in performii^ satis- 
factorily the observations of mental phenomena 
which ho is called upon to make ; and the assist* 
ance which psychological writers offer him in this 
task, is rendered less serviceable than it would other 
wise be, throagh their varying and uncertain use ot 
puch common terms as Couscioaaaess, Sensation, 
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Perception, Idea, Thought^ Feeling, Fleaenre, Will, 
&0. It will therefore be advisable that he should 
in the first instance confine his attention to the 
writings of one of the chief English schools — that 
of the Scotch or 'Faculty' Psychologists, or that 
of the Aasociationists, the descendants of Hume 
and Hartley. On the whol^ it will be best for 
him to begin with the latter ; whose treatment of 
the subject, though less comprehensive and com- 
plete, is so far us it goes, the more exact and 
scientific. If he adopt this course, he should take 
first Prof. Bain's Mental Science, reference being 
made to his larger works (Sente» and Intellect, 
Smotiona and WiU) whenever he may desire further 
amplification and illustration. The article on 
Consciousness appended to the latter of - these 
should in any case be read. (The advanced stu- 
dents may also read the notes added by Messrs. 
Bain and J. S. Mill to the elder Mill's Attal^sia of 
tAe Phenomena of the Human Mind.) 

After Fro£ Bain's book, Hamilton's Lectures on 
Meiaphyiiea should be taken up. Students who 
are also intending to prepare for the examination 
in Metaphysics may with advantage compare with 
this book portions of Beid's Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers with Hamilton's notes. These notes con- 
tiun Hamilton's latest views on many important 
psychological points; but the first mentioned treatise 
gives his most systematic exposition of Psychology. 
The student may then pass to the two following 
works : Taine's I>e rinlelligmee, 3" ed. 1878 (Eng- 
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liah translation of 2nd ed. 1671) and Spencer's 
Priiteipka of Ptyehohgy. Both these works oontain 
a larger amoTmt of hypothesis and speculation 
than thoee above mentioned; yet M. Taine treats 
in the maia in ■ luoid and masterly style of the 
growth of experience in the individusL Mr 
Speooer Msays the wider tack of exhibiting the 
evolntion of mind from the beginning ; and, not- 
withstanding a large admixture of hypothetical 
physics and questionable metaphysios, there is no 
book from which thejndicions student of psychology 
will learn more : if pressed far time he may omit 
Farts T. and vii'. as loss directly psychological and 
read Part iii. very cursorily. 

Psychophysics, which treats of the phen 
of mind in relation to the changes in the o 
whioh accompany them, is a branch of Psychology 
to which every one who studies this subject at all, 
is recommended to give some attention. Here, 
however, we have to distinguish between the philo- 
sophical discnsaion of the general relation of mind 
and body, and a knowledge of the particular con- 
nexions between mental and corporeal phenomena. 
The former subject belongs raUier to Metaphysics ; 
an elementary knowledge of the latter may be 
gained from Carpenter's Mental Phyaiology. Prof. 
Calderwood has also endeavoured to meet the 
wants of psychological students in his Bdationa 
of Mind and BTain; this book, along with a 

I Also Fart niL ("CoDgroities") as added in the last 
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pretty fUl and accurate statenumt of fiwts, cod- 
ttuuB aUo a dUcnsBion of the 'theoiy of mental lifa 
they Tarrant,' 

The advanced student of Psychology will find it 
a great advantage if he is able to read German. 
In this case Tolkmann's Lekrhwh der Pn/choloffia 
Till be meet usefol to him as a repertory of -focta 
Hod opinions, besides giving the ablest exposititm 
of the Herbartian Fffyoholt^y — the I^ycholt^^ 
which has been the most fmitfol of resalts, at any 
rate in Germany, Gloeely related to this echool is 
the teaching of Lotze, which shonld on no account 
be passed over ' : also Drobiaoh's Empiriache Paffcho- 
loffie and Waltz's Grundltgvmg, and XeArftuci der 
Ptyehologie, to which the stndent who is not pressed 
for time shonid pay some attention. Morell's /n- 
troduclion to Mental Philosophy on the Iiidaetive 
Method, 1b avowedly lai^ly indebted to Waitz, 
Drobisch and Yolkmann J and may be recommended 
especially to the Bnglinh student who is unacquainted 
with perman; along with Kibot's La Ptychalogie 
AUemande contemporaine, which contains fair sum' 
mories of the leading doctrines of Herbart, Fechner, 
Lotze, Wiradt and others. 

For advwiced reading in Psychophysics the most 
wieful single work is Wundt's Gnmdsiige der 
pht/siologischen P»ychologU. The student who has 
gone through this will find valuable instruction in 
Fechner's EUmenU der Pgyekophy»ik and In Saehen 
(ler i'sjieAopAyaii— especially in the latter book, 
1 A translation of Lotze'0 chief woikB is expected shortly. 

L,. Goosic 
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vMch is B replf to criticisms on the former. If 
nn&ble to tomI Qerman, the student will find the 
most necesaaiy physiological information m Foster's 
Text-book of Pkytiohgy, Blc. m. ; he may also read 
Uaadsley, Ph}/nologt/ of Mind, and Pathology <^ 
•Mind, and Lewes, ProbUmi of Life and Mind, Vols. 



4. Mitaphysicg. 

The stadent who has already gpne through a 
oourae of reading — accompanied, it is to be hoped, 
by oral instruction— in Psychology, will already have 
had his attention directed to some extent to the 
topics included in the eohednle of Metaphysics. That 
this must be the case will ^pear, indeed, from a 
comparison of the two schedules of Psychology and 
Metaphysics respectively, independently of the books 
recommended. Thus it would be impossible to trent 
of the "data and fundamental conceptions" of 
Psycholc^, of "perception," "intuition of things," 
or "thought and abstraction," without at the same 
time discasaing to a certain extent the " nature 
and origin of knowledge " and the " relation of the 
^;o and non-ego." But in the works recommended 
for the two departments — especially tbe works of 
Beid and Hamilton on the one side, and of Mill 
and Bain on tlie other — the amalgamation of the 
two studies goes apparently further : and in fact 
the Bubject of Metaphysics in these books is not 
distinctly separated &om Psychology an it is in the 
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Cambridge scheme. So fax as thia < 
more tluui a mere difference of nomenclftture ', it 
could only be satisfactorily explained in the coonte 
of a critical exposition of the syBtems of Hamilton 
and Mill. But the prinriple of the separation 
Adopted in the Cambridge scheme may perhaps be 
made partially clear without entering on matters 
of controTersy; and it 'will probably assist the 
stndent to keep it in view from the outset. He 
must understand then, that Psychology deals with 
cognitive acta or states primarily as one class 
(among others) of mental phenomena; as forming 
part of the stream of consciousness of certain par- 
ticular minds, whose processes the student is able 
to observe directly or indirectly. Whereas in tiie 
investigation of knowledge and its conditions that 
constitutes one department of Metaphysics, the 
same acts or states are primarily considered as re- 
jiresentative of or related to the objects known. 
Or — to present substantially the same difTerence 
in another form — in investigating perceptions or 
thoughts hova the point of view of Psychology the 
student ia no more occupied with those that are 
re<d or valid, than ho is with those that are illusory 
or invalid— in fact, the latter may often be more 
interesting as throwing more light on the general 
laws of human minds: whereas the metaphysician 
is primarily concerned with real knowledge or truth 
1 It should be obsened that Hamilton defines Ueta- 
pbysicB so aB to inclade what in the Cambridge scheme ia 
distinguiahed be F^ehologj. 
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AS suob, and treats of merely apparent knowledge 
or error Only in order to expose and avoid it. 

Keeping then, this distinction in view, the 
Btudent of Metaphysics may with advantage read 
over again considerable portions of the books recom- 
mended for psychological study ; including ■ the 
greater part of Hamilton's Lectureeon Metaphysics. 
Alongwith this book hemay conveniently take Eeid: 
observing the differences between the two with the 
aid of Hamilton's notes on the latter. These uot«s 
also contain some important developments of Hamil- 
ton's own doctrine, not introduced into the Zecturea. 
He should then carefully examine the controversies 
raised by Mill's Examination of HamiUon; which 
brings into impressive prominence the contrast be- 
tween the doctrines of the Scotch or "Common 
Sense " school, both as represented by Reid, and as 
modified by Hamilton, and those of the " Asaocia- 
tionist" school to which Mill and Bain belong. 

The student should then proceed to the most 
difficult part of the work provided for him in this 
department; that, namely, of mastering Kant'a 
metaphysical system. This work ia likely to tax 
his powers of comprehension to the utmost; and, at 
least in the second and most difficult part of Kant's 
Eritik, it wU] probably be some time before he feels 
himself sufficiently at home to follow the author's 
reasooiag critically. Fortunately the labour that 
has been spent on the study of Kant during recent 
years in England has produced several works 
calcolated to assist him in this task; among which 
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Mr Monk's Introduction to tlu Critieal FhUotophy, 
Mr Ad&mson'a lectures on The PhUoaophy of Kant, 
and Mr Caird's Philosophy of Kara may be espe- 
cially mentioned. Of these the last is Mie most com- 
prehensiTe and important ; but it is less adapted 
for beginners than either of the two smaller booka 

Ur Spencer's metaphyBicBl E^Btem should gene- 
rally speaking be studied last. The portions or his 
vorks that are moat important to the student of 
metaphysics ar« Firtl PrincipUa, Fart i., and Fart 
II, Chapters i — ^ni., and PrineipUi of Ptyekohgy, 
Farts TIL and Tin. (in the third edition). The 
student, however, should also review the results 
attained in the other parts of the last-mentioned 
treatise, and examine carefully their metaphysical 
bearing. 

It will have been observed in reading the 
schedule of the Examination that the candidate 
who takes up Metaphysics in Fart ii. is required to 
study it historically. In fact, it will be open to 
him, in the preparation for this pajt of the Exami- 
nation, to concentrate his attention entirely on the 
History of Philosophy, by taking up as his two 
sabjeots the History of Ancient Philosophy, and 
the History of Modem Metaphysical Philosophy. 
In each of the two divisions a particular portion ' of 
the whole subject wUl be selected from time to time, 

^ The speoiat snbjeots selected for the Gzamination in 
1S83, in the three departtnentg of historical stud^, together 
with the Lata of booka reoommeoded to the stndetit in eaoh 
department, will be tonndin Appendix IL 
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which he will be required to know thoroaghly : and 
lie should endeavour to avtul himself of this special 
knowledge so as to make his gener&I surrey of the 
course of metaphysical speculation, in ancient or 
modem times, less superGcial than it would other- 
wise be ; by keeping prominently in view the con- 
nexion of tie doctrines specially studied with ante- 
cedent and subsequent thought It ought to be 
observed that if a stadent of Metaphysics has not 
sufficient familiarity with Latin and Greek — 
especially Greek — to read the works of the ancient 
philosophers la the original language without much 
difficulty, with the help of an English translation, be 
will be at a considerable disadvantage in studying 
ancient philosophy. However careful a translator 
may be to convey the meaning of the technical or 
semi-technioal terms used in expounding a phOoao- 
phical sy8t«m, he cannot avoid representing them 
by words which, in the ordinary usage of the 
translator's language, have associations and sugges- 
tions different from those of the words for which they 
are substituted ; and these differences are liable 
to have a misleading and confusing effect on the 
reader's mind. Hence a student who would have 
to depend on translations for his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy will generally do well to confine his 
historical studies to the modem period. 

6. Moral aiid Political PhUotopky. 
In passing to the subject of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, we may take the opportunity of ob- 

8. Q. TIIL 3 
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serving that in the History of Ancient Philoaoph; 
this subject is not separated irom Metaphysics by 
the Scheme of Examinatdon, as it is in the History 
of Modem f hiloaopliy. Hence it will be desirable 
that the student who takes up the History of 
Ancient Philosophy in Fart IL should not have 
omitted either Metaphysics or Moml and Political 
Philosophy in- Part I. The connexion between 
Metaphysics and Ethics has been vety intimate in 
many modem ^sterns of thought also, of which 
the philosophy of Kant aSbrds a conspicuous 
example. Nevertheless the reasonings contained 
in the short treatise of Eaut's selected for the 
course on moral philosophy are, for the most part, 
perfectly intelligible even to students who hare 
not more than a very general knowledge of 
Kant's metaphysical view. And the student of 
Stbics who does not also take up Metaphysics will 
hardly gaiu by going beyond this single treatise in 
his examination of Kant's practical phUosopby ; 
but any one who has read the Xrilik der revnen 
Yemunfi will do well to read at least the portions 
of the Krkik der praktUchen Yemunft iucluded in 
Abboti's translatioii (the best yet published). 

As regards the English books recommended by 
the Board under thl-i head, more than one order of 
study might be suggested which would have certain 
advantages. Something would be gained by taking 
the autihors in chronological sequence ; beginning, 
that is, with Hobbes' Leviathan, and then pro- 
ceeding to Butler and Hum^ and then to Beutlvam 

D,.i.,.., Google 
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iind Mill. And in any case, irhaterer may be the 
order in whicli the student may first read the 
selected works of these writers, he ought certainly, 
before the conclusion c£ his course, to reviev and 
coD^der them in their historical relations. I tbizLk, 
however, that in moat cases the student will do well 
to begin by mastering the system in which the 
connexion between morals and politics is kept most 
prominently before his mind, in '\ta most obviooa 
and least controvertible aspect : that is, the 'utili- 
tarian' system of Bentham, as set forth in the 
Principha of Morale and LegUkUion, and the /Vtn- 
ciples of the Civil Code. From the point of view of 
this system Law and Morality are regarded as two 
codes of rules, which — though sustained respectively 
by different kinds of sanctions — are to a great 
extent coincident, and ought both to be framed 
with the same general aim of promoting tlie greatest 
possible happiness of the society f(« which they are 
laid down. In studying the principles of the 
system of rules called civil law, and the theory of 
the sanctions by which the obeervance of such rules 
are or ought to be enforced — as expounded in 
Bentham's two treatises — the student will be also 
surveying what, in Bentham's view, is the main 
part of the function of government in a properly 
constituted society. He will find a useful sup- 
plement to Bentham's treatment of this function 
in certain chapters of Mill's PoUtioat Economy; 
especi^ly Book "V. chap, i., and chap. zi. He 
may then go on to examine, with the aid of Mill's 
3-2 
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BepreaentaUve Government, the principles on wkicb 
the goTenuneat Uiat is to exercise these functioiis 
ought to be constitnted, and ila normal relatioiia to 
the rest of the commanitf determined. 

A fomuition maj then be made to the stndy of 
ethical systems, bj the examination of the utili- 
tarian view of mortdity, in the different phaaes 
represented respectively by Hnme, Beatham and 
Mill. The topics commonly incladed in ethical 
treatises may be grouped aa belonging to two 
fondamental iaqoiriea ; which, although they are 
intimately connected, it may assist the student to 
distingnish from the outset. The first inquiry 
relates to the ultimate basia of daty, the essence of 
the obligation to do right, the g^ieral nature and 
anthority of the primary intuitions or moial senti- 
ments that prompt to right conduct ; in conneilon 
with which questions the origin of such intuitions or 
sentiments and the power or 'freedom' of the human 
will to fulfil a recognized moral obligation come to 
lie considered. The second inquiry relates to the 
clasrafication and systematiEation of particular in- 
tuitiona of Virtue and Duty, so far as these are 
held to be immediately known; while, so far as right 
judgment on questiona of conduct is the result of 
reasoning, it examines the premises from which 
and the methods by which such reasonings are or 
onght to be conducted. Most of the treattsea 
recommended by the Board discuss chiefly, under 
one form or another, questions that come under the 
first head; while it in with the seccmd kind of 
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inqniriea that Mr Sidgwick's Metkodi of StMca U 
primarily conceraed. The plan of this latter book 
hoveTer, is such as to render it available as a gnide 
to the 'whole coarse of ethical study. The treatiMs 
of Hobbes, Butler and Kant should in any case be 
read in their historical order; and while reading 
Butler the student Bbould obtain from some history 
of e^cal philoBophy a general knowledge of the 
system of Shaftesbury, with which Butler's is 
closely connected. 

Gkseral remarks OS Method akd Tikb of 
Study. 

1. Method ofreadvng. 
Perhaps the best plan upon commendng a new 
work is to read it rapidly through first, in order 
to form a general notion of its bearing and to 
cat«h its principal points. The first reading may 
be too careful. The student may fiud himself face 
to face with difBculties, which, although really 
only of an incidental character, may cause him 
to misconceive the proportions of the whole, if he 
have formed a determination— in itself praiseworthy 
— to master every part upon first acquaintance. 
XTpou the second reading, an analysis should be 
made of the moT« important works, bnt care should 
be taken that it do not become long and wearisome : 
it should be distinctly of the nature of a sammary, 
and not a mere series of extracts. Such analyses 
are almost indispensable, to enable the student to 
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peribrm, iu the conclnding period of bis coiu^e, an 
effective and systematic revision of tlio whole results 
of his study. Farther, at the second time of read- 
ing, the student should take carefiil note of any 
difficoItieB that he may find in anderstanding the 
doctrineB or criticdsms proponaded, or any donbts 
that may occnr to him as to their correctness. He 
need not be afraid of losing time by writing down 
in his note-book as precise a statement as possible 
of his doabt or difficulty ; since no exerciBe of fais 
mind is likely to be more conducive to his attaining 
a real grasp of his subject He will sometimes find 
that the mere efibrt to state a difficulty clearly has 
the efiect of dispelling it ; or, if not at the time, at 
any rate when he recurs to the point on a subse- 
quent day he will often find the problem quite easy 
of solution; while in the cases where his perplexity 
or objection persists, a clear statement of it will gene- 
rally bring his mind into the most favourable con- 
dition for receiving explanations from his teacher. 

In subjects so full of unsettled controversy as 
the Moral Sciences generally are, a student must 
be prepared to find himself not unfrequently In 
legitimate disagreement with the authors studied ; 
(though he should not hsstily conclude that this is 
the case, especially during the earlier stages of hia 
course). In all except quite recent books, he is 
likely to find some etatenients of fact or doctrine 
which all competent thinkers at the present day 
would regard as needing correction ; while in other 
cases he will find, on comparing different works, 
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important discrepancies and mntnal contradiotions 
on poiots still debated between existiog scbools of 
thought. He should carefully note the results of such 
comparisoTis ; but he should not content himself 
■with merely committing them to memory; rather, 
he phould alwaya set himself to coDsider from what 
source each controversy arises, what its relation is 
to the rest of the doctrine taught in the works 
compared, and by what method the point at issue is 
to be settled. 

It will generally be found convenient to put in 
tabular form any divisions or classifications which 
are met with in the selected books, and to commit 
them to memory so that they may be readily pro- 
ducible upon paper. Sach lists are not indeed 
necessarily of great importance in themselves, but 
they furnish a convenient framework for criticisms 
and comparisons of the methods and results of 
various writers. 

The constant practice of writing answers to 
papers of questions and longer compositions on 
special points arising out of the subjects studied, 
cannot be too strongly urged. Many minds are 
hardly able to bring their graap of subtle or com- 
plicated reasonings to the due degree of exactness 
and completeness, until their deficiencies in these 
respects have been brought home to them by exer- 
cises in written exposition. And such exercises are 
naturally the most effective preparation for an 
examination, which consists of twenty-seven hours 
of writing. 
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2. Time of study. 

The preparation for the Moral Sciences Tripos 
ma.y with advantage be extended over three years : 
a student, therefore, who ia not reading for Hononrs 
in any other Tripos should if possible commence 
the work in tuB first term. Still, those who have 
taken himours in the Claaaical Tripos or the 
Natural Sciences Tripos at the end of their second 
year, will be able afterwards to prepare fuUy for 
the Moral Sciences Tripos at the end of their 
fourth jear, without being inconveniently pressed 
for time — supposing them to read steadily in their 
second, as well as in their third Long Yaoation. 

If, however, the period entirely devoted to thia 
preparation is only one year — as must be the case 
with students who take some other Tripos at the 
end of their third year — ^it is very desirable that 
some part of the subjects should have been read at 
an earlier stags of the course. Elementary Logic 
is well adapted to be read in the first year, and 
may be recommended to all students alike. What 
further subjects should be taken by them before 
the fourth year, will naturally depend to some 
extent on the special tastee and previous training 
of individuals : so iar as their choice is not deter- 
mined in this way, the following su^estions may 
be found usefuL 

(a) Students of Classics, who take Ancient 
Philosophy as a special subject in Part II. of the 
Classical Tripos in their third year, will probably 
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find it adTantt^eona — eTen vith a view to tlieir 
classical exaroiuation, — to go throngh aa eleraen- 
taiy coarse of inatmction in the departments of 
philoaophy to which the ancient works selected for 
special study relate. In this way they may at the 
same time prepare themselves for one or two of the 
elementary papers in the Moral Sciences Tripos; 
and i^ Laving done this, they take up the History 
of Ancient PhiloBophy as one of their two special 
sabjecte in this latter Tripos, they may without 
difficulty go through the rest of l^e Moral Sciences 
coQtae in their fourth year (inclading their third 
Long Vacation), 

(6) Similarly, candidates for the Historical 
Tripos will have to study the subjects of Political 
Philosophy and Political Economy, as a part of the 
Historical course. Hence, in order to prepare 
adequately for the Moral Sciences Tripos in their 
fourth year, it will be generally sufficient if they 
carry their reading in these subjects, during their 
first three yeara, somewhat further than they 
would ordioarily do, with a view to the Historical 
Tripos only, besides going throngh an elementary 
course of Logic— as before suggested : supposing, 
at least, that they take up, as their two special 
subjects in the Moral Sciences Tripos, the History 
of Modem Ethical and Political Philosophy, and 
Advanced Political Economy. 

(c) Students of Natural Sciences will derive 
special advantages from their previous training in 
studying (1) Logic and Methodolc^, and (3) Fay- 
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logy and PayehophyBios, If, accordingly, they 

ict these as their special subjects in the Moral 
3tices Tcipoa, they may generally be recommended 
(tudy Elementary Psychology — as well aa Logic 
1 Methodology — during the earlier part of their 

{d) Stadents of Mathematics have a similar 
'autage in dealing with Advanoed Economic 
sory, and Symbolic Logic 



The Board of Moral Sciences Stadies publishes 
lually, towards the end of the Easter Term, 
ist of lectures for the coming academical year 
different departments of the Moral Sciences, 
eee lectures are, generally speaking, so arranged 
to provide all the oral instruction required by 
dents at different stages of their course. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(A) EEGULATI0N8 FOB THE MORAL SCIENCES 
rBIPOS, IN COMMON WITH CERTAIN OTHER 
TRIPOSEa 

ITo come into opemtian in Eatler Tern, 1881.) 

A Student may be a Candidate for Honour* in the Moral 
ScienceB TripoB, if at th« time of Buch EiammatioQ Le be in 
his eighth term at least, haviiig preriouBlj kept seven terma: 
provided that DiDe complete terms shall not have paeaed after 
the Bret al the aaid seven terms, aaless the Candidate ihall have 
preriouBl; obtained Honours in one of the Honouts Eiuni- 
nationa of the Univerait;, in vrhich case he ma; be a Candi- 
date provided that twelve complete terms shall not have 
passed after the Gral of the said seven terms. 

No Student of a different standing shall he allowed to 
be a Candidate for Honours in this Eiamioation unless 
he shall have obtained peimisBiDQ from the Council of the 
Senate. 

No Student who lias 
Eiamination ma; present 
same Eiamination. 

A Student who shall pass the Enamination for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, shall ho entitled to admission to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts provided that he shall have kept the 
requisite number of terms at the time when he applies for 
his degree. 

The Eiammation tor the Moral Sciences IVipos shall 
commence upon the Mondaj after the last Sunda; but one 
in May. 
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I Aacension Daj faJl opoo tinj oE the days fixed for one 
e Honours ExaminatioiiB, there ahsll be no EzamuiB.tion 
BCecBion D117, but all tbe Examinatioiia affected by these 
lations which begin not later tbau Aecension Da; shall 
I one Akj earUet (eiclnaive of Sundsj) than is here 
ided. 

'ha Glass IJat for the Moral Sdencea Tripos shall be 
«hed not later than g A.U. on the Fdday after the second 
lav in Jane. 



{To comt itdo opendion in EatUr Term, 1883.) 
he names of the Students vho pua the EsaminatiDn 
credit shall be pliLced in three classes. The najnes in 
class shall be arranged in alphabetical order, marks of 
iction beiug affixed to the names of those who bars 
D eminent proficdenc; in particular subjects, 
ha Moral Sciences Tripos Biamination shall ccmtinue 
ig six days, or as much longer as may under special 
matances be fonod iieceaBai7 ; the hours of &ttendsiice 
; from g to ii in the morning, and from i to 4 in the 

he subjects of the Examination shall be Psychology, 
3 and Methodology, Metaphysics, Moral and Pohlical 
Bophy, PoliUcil Economy. 

ha Examinatjon shall consist of two parts; in one of 
the questions set ahall be of a more elementary or more 
ral character ; in the other, the queaUons set ahall 
re more advanced or more detuled knowledge either of 
ubjecta themseWes or of the history of opinions relating 

b shall be open to the Board to limit the number of 
tcta taken up by each Candidate, by the introduction 
Itemativa papers in either part of the EiaminaUon ; 
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piDTidcd that every Ouididkto ilutll bs examined in not Ibm 
thaD four aabjeeta in the flnt part. 

It ihaU be the dot? of the Board of Monl Sraenee Stodiei 
to maA out linei of itadj in the aeveral eubjecta before 
mentioned : and to pabliili a lut of book* In relation to whioh 
qoeationa ihall be set ; modi^jring the same from time to time 
u oecuion maj require. 

Hie Board ihall have poiror (ram time to time to arrange 
And publiih a Hhedole determining the order in irhich the 
Bobjeoti of Examination ghaU be distributed. 

To conduct the Examination two Eiaminara shall be nomi- 
iwted in ever; year by the Board of Moral Science Btudiai; 
iudi Eiamineta, if elected by the Senate, and alio re-elect«d 
bytbe Senate in the follaving yeftr, to hold their oCBoefortwo 
yaara ; the eleotiona to be by Ciraoe in the preceding^ Micbaal- 
nuu term ; and each of the four Examiners in every year 
to racdve Twenty Poonda from the IJnivenilj Chert. 

Each Paper iliall be lat by two of the Biamiuen and 
approved by their colleogaei ; aod the anawers to the papers 
■hall be eiamiued by two at Isalt of tlie Examiners. 
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Thb BoiBD or UoKAL ScKNCaB have ^ven notice of 
the folloKint; ■pecial Babjects for ths IKipoa ] 



L In the Hiatorj of Andent Philosophj : 

Thx PkUotopky of Arjitollt; with special referencs 
to the Organon and the iV Anim&. 

II. Id the Hiatorj of Modern Metaphjaical Philoaophj : 
English Mttapkyiia from Locke (a Sumt (incfuliccj ; 

with tpeaai reference to the following booki : 
Locke, Bitaji on the Stanan Uttdentanding. 
Berkeley, PrindpUt of Human KnomUdge, 

„ Sialogiies betaaa HyUu and PhUonoiu. 
Hume, Treatut on ButBim Nature, Vol. I. 

„ liujuiry conceniiag Hvnaan UndtriUmding. 

III. In the Hiator; of Modem Ethical and Political 
Fhiloiopbj : 

PolUicid Philo$ophy in England and PTanee from 
i68g to 1793 ; with special reference to the follow- 
ing books : 

Locke, Emay on Civil 6'oiiemni*n(. 
Hume, Eitayt, Moral, FoUHeal and Literary. 
Part I, E$$ayi II — IX (tTKlative), and EtKtg 
XII. 

Part II. Em^ VII, and Euay, XII— XVI 
[induHve). 
Burke, Thought* on the Praenl J>itcrnUe»ts. 

„ S^eiiotu oa the Sevolution in Franee. 
Godwin, Potttieal Judice. 
Montesquieu, E$prU det Lot*, omitting Booka 

XX, XXI, XXII, xxvji, xxvin, xxx, 

XXXI. 

Eoussean, DUcourt lur VOrigint det IiUgatitfi. 
„ Da Control Social. 
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Ilia following books aia recommeiided b; the Board Mdth 
ft view (a) to the ffeneral hiitorickl ttudy of phQosopby, uid 
(6) to tLe Btudj of the specUl >ubject ivlected in each depart- 

I, For the Eutoiy of Andent FhiloMph; : 

(a) Zeller, PAtlonp^M der ffruuAm'. 

Sohwegler, Ottchichte der gnechitchtn PKilotophi*. 

Ueberweg, Gnmdriit der O'achiiAle der Philo- 
tophie (traneUted b; Moiria and Porter). 
{b) WolUoe, Ovtlinea of the PkiloMp\y uf ArUtoUe. 
Grote, Aritlotle. 
Waitz, Ariiloteltt, Orjonon. 
Trendelenburg, AriitoteUt de AnimS. 
,*, Id the Exammatioii on Andeat PhUawphy no passages 
vill be set for tnuulation ; but a linowledge of the Grreek 
tecbnioal tarmi vrill be required. 

II. For the History of Modern Metaphjaical Philo- 

(o) Ueberweg, GrtOKln'B* der GiiehieAte der PAiiosopiie. 
ErdmsDD, QeuAichle der n«uem PKiloiophie. 

„ Qriaidriu der Geiehichle der PkUotophU, 

(b) Green, Introdwtiim to Htme. 
Frascr's Ediaon of Berieley'l Work*. 
Webb, InldUctiudiim of Locke. 

in. For the History of Modern Ethical and Political 
PliiloBophy ; 

(o) Ueberweg, Ottekk}^ der PKBotophie (bo far aa 
relates to Ethics). 
Whewell, Ltdvra on Moral Philctophy. 
Bain, EAieal Syilemt (in Huidboek of Moral 
Science). 
{a)aDd(t) Le^e Stephen, En^iA Thought in iht iSf& 

Janet, HiiUnre de la Scienet FoUliqne. 
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THE HISTORICAL TRIPOS. 



MODEBH HiSTOBT was irom 1860 to 1869 one of 
the EiubjectB of Examination in the Moral Sciences 
TripoB. In 1870 it -waa removed from that Tripoa 
and inserted among the Buhjects of the Law Tripoa, 
which thQB became the Law and History Tripos. 
The combination of Law and Histoiy in one Tripoa 
waa not found to be in all respect* satisfactory, and 
was not maintained beyond December 1874. In 
December 1875 two separate Examinationa were 
held, one for the I^w TripoB, the other for the 
Hifitorical TripoB. 

The present article will first state what are 
the Bubjectfl of the Historical Tripoa Examinations ; 
secondly, shew in what order the Student will have 
to arrange his reading of them; and, lastly, attempt 
to give some guidance in the choice of books. 

.,.,_..„,Goo;;lc 
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The subjects of the Kiniim'natioa ara the follow- 
ing (see Beg. 3, Appendix): 
(1) English Histoiy. 



(2) 
(') 
(*) 



Special snl^ecta, to be Belected, gene- 

rallj Bpeaking, from the periods 

termed Anoienl^ MedinvaJ, and 

Modem respeotiTelj. 

(Either (3) or (4) to be alw&ye taken from 

£ii{^ :mBtorr. in sobjects (2), (3), and (1) 

Bome knowledge of the dtief original Boorcea will 

beezpeat«d.) 

(5) FrincipleB of Political Fhilosophy and of 
General Jnrispmdenoe. 

(6) ConBtitati«mal Lav and ConBtitntiona] 
Hjatoiy. 

(7) Political Economy and Economic History. 

(8) Public International Law in connectioD 
with selected Treaties. 

(9) SubjectB for Essays. 

The words 'English History' are explained by 
the Board of Historical Studies {Reporter, June 10, 
1873, p. 137) as including the History of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the British Colonies and Dependencies. 
The nombers before the subjects are not to be 
understood as indicating that the papers wiU be 
set in a fixed order. 

It will be seen that the subjects (1), (5), (6), (7) 
and Public Intenatioiml Law in (8) do not vary 
from year to year: (2), (3), (4) and the Treaties in 
(8) are to be selected for each year by the Board of 
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Hiatorical Studies (see Beg. 1, Appeodiz) and 
annoimced three years before the Examination 
takes place. 

The subjects selected and annonnofid for the 
years 1883, 1883 and 1884 are the following : 

Subjects for 1882. 

(1) History of Greece, b.c. 776 — 479. 

(2) History of France, a. d. 1302— U94. 

(3) History of England, A. D. 1 649—17 14. 

(4) History of Treaties, a. d. 1648—1721. 
Subjects fob 1883. 

(1) History of Rome, B.C. 509—390, inclading 
the political institutions of tbe regal period. 

(2) History of Western Euk^, a.d. 476—800, 
including its relations with the Eastern Empire. 

(3) The Eeformation in England, A.D. 1509 
—1560. 

(4) History of Treaties, 1648—1697. 

SOBJECTS FOB 1884. 

(1) History of Greece, B.C. 510—403. 

(2) History of Italy, a.d. 1250—1494. 

(3) History of England, a.d. 1603—1660. 

(4) History of Treaties, a. d. 1697—1763. 

The Syndicate which in March 1873 recom- 
mended tbe establishment of the Tripos and pro- 
posed the regulations for it, explained in their 
report (see Univ. Rep. for March 4, 1873, p. 126) 
the reasons which influenced them in their choice 
of subjects. Their statement runs thus ; 
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'The Syndicate coo&ider that History, as the 
'Bubject of an indepeodeat Tripos, requires to be 
' placed on a wider basis than its subordinate posi- 
' tion in other Triposes has hitherto allowed ; and 

* beliere that in this manner its efficacy in ediic&- 
'tion may best be secured. They propose therefore 
' that Ancient and Mediaval History shoald have 
'their due place in the Tripos, aa well aa Modem 
' History, so that History may be placed before the 
< Student as a whole. 

'They propose likewise that the study of 
' History should be accompanied with the chief 
'theoretical studies which find their illustration in 
' History. This combination would be in accordance 
' with the arrangement adopted in the reconstitutioii 
'of the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1860, which was 
' abandoned in a great measure in consequence of 
' the practical difficulties found in working two 
' simultaneous sets of papers. Such difficulties will 
'of course not recur if an independent Tripos be 
'established.' 

' The Syndicate further propose that in future 
'the selected portions of History be described as 
' subjects rather than as periods. In proposing this 
' they do not intend to queetion the utility of atudy- 
' ing whole periods of History together, for a hi&- 

* torical period is also an historical subject, but only 
' to allow the Board [of Historical Studies], when it 
' sees fit, to choose part of a period, for example tlie 
' history of a single country during a period, or 

.,. Goosk- 
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'a aetiea of events extending over muny periods 
'which it may be important to study together.' 



The order in which the Student will Lave to 
arrange his reading ia determined by the order in 
which lectures are provided nnder the eootroi of the 
Board of Historical Studies, The order of lectures 
varies but little from time to time, and those 
provided for Students preparing for the Tripos 
of 1882 may fairly be taken as a specimen of the 
lectures provided for any year. They were divided 
among the students' ■ three years of residence as 
follows ; 

In the first year. 

General English History. 
Economic History. 
Special subject in Ancient History. 
In the second year. 

Half of the Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. 
Political Economy. 
Special subject in Mediaeval History. 
In the third year. 

The remaining half of the Constitutional 

History of Englaud. 
International Law. 

Political Philosophy and General Jurispru- 
dence. 
Special subject in the Modem History. 
Special subject in the History of Treaties, 
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to read more than J, F. Brigbt's History o£ England 
and J. E. Greea's Short History of the English 
People, while one who haa learnt the main facta 
at school cun take a mnoh wider course at the 
Univeriiity. It is not possible to get anything lite a 
satis&ctoiy knowledge of English History from one 
or" two books : but if many books are to be studied, 
some of the work must be done before residence 
at the University is begun. It is rare to find a 
student <^fao comes up knowing the broad facta of 
English History as contained in the two books last 
mentioned ; but any one who does haa a very great 
advantage over bis contemporaries. He can at 
once begin working at English History in a more 
complete way, and can include Constitutional His- 
tory together with General History. To such a 
Student the following list of books in General and 
Constitutional History of England may be of some 



. For the Ang1o-Sai:oiii Period. 

Lappen berg's Anglo-Saion Kings. 
Freemati'a XormaD Conqueat, Chapter tIT. 
Freeman's Old-EagUsh History. 

:. From the Norman Conqusst to the BevolutioD. 
Fnr the General History: 
Lingard'a History of England (together with some ot 
work, e.g. Mxckintoah, for the Reformatiou). 
For the corresponding Cocatitutional Hiatoiy : 
Stuhbs' Constitutional Hiatory, Chapters IX — ^zrii. 
Stubbs' Documents illustrsitiTe of English History. 
Hallam's ConilitutioDat History to Clupter XV. 
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]. Since (he Berolatjon. 

For the General Eiatorj ; 

Muanlay. 

Stanhope'* Bsign of Queen Anne. 

Stanhope'a (Mahon'a) Historj' of England : t^ie reigtll of 

George L and George II. 
Maasej's George III. 
Mias Martineau. The IntruductJoo to the Hletor; of the 

Peaoe. 
Min Martineaa. The Hiator; of England daring tha 

Peace. 
For the correaponding Conititational History: 
Hallam'a Constitutional HUtor;, Chapters XT, XTI. 
Erskine Maj'g ConsUtutional History. 

Ill tbe history of ScK>tland, Ireland, and the 
British Colonies and Dependencies those parts 
which are most closely connected with the history 
of England will naturally engage the largest share 
of the Student's attention. The necessary infor- 
mation upon these will generally be found in the 
works consulted on English History. It may be 
well however to mention the best authorities which 
deal specially with parts of the modern history of 
the associated countries: viz, for Scotland, Burton's 
HUtory of Scotland from 1689 to 1748; for our 
Colonies past and present, Bancroft's Ei»iory of 
the United States, and Heeren's Manned of the 
Political History of Europe and her Colonies. 

For the study of the other invariable subjects, 
the following books have been recommended by the 
Board of Historical Studies. 

L,. Goosk- 
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r. In Politioal Philotophf and Oenenl Juriapnidenoe. 
Ariitotls, Politia. 

Gaizot, Hiatoire de U Civitintion en Europe. 
Tocquerille, L'Ancien Rigime. 
Mill, Oa Kepreaentstive Government. 
Freenuui, Hiatoiy of FedariZ GaTernment, Introduction. 
Jaitiniftn, InstitateB. 
Gibbon, Declina and Fall, Chapter ZLtv. 
AnttiB, Province of Jnriiipriideiice Determined, Lecture! 

SaTi)n<?> Sjttem des heutigea BSmiichen Bechti, Vol. I., 
being Book I. and Book II. CliapUr 1 (trantUted ioto 
French bj Gnenoaic under the title Traits du Droit 
Romun pax If. de &arig;Dj i copioue extract*, in 
English, are given in Beddie'i Inqniriei in the Sdenoa 
of Law, Becond Edition). 
Maine, Ancient Law. 

J. F. Stephen, General View of the Criminal Law of 
Engbnd. 
. In Conedtutionol Law and Conititntional Hietory. 
Blackatone, Commentoriei. Book I. C hapten i — 13. 
Book II. Chapten 4—6. 
Book in. Chaptera 3—6. 
BooktV. Cha.pteni()ft33. 
Stubbs, Select Charters. 
Ballom, Cooatitutional Historj. 
Enkine May, Conatitutional Hiatoi;. 
Guiiot, Hiatoire de la Civilisation en France. 
Brfce, H0I7 Roman Empire. 
. In Political Economy and Economic History. 

Book I. Chaptera t— j 
- Book IIL land 10. 

Book IV. 
Mill, Political Economy. 
Brentano. On (he History and Derelopment of Gildi 

and tbe origin of Trade-UDions. 
Leons Levi, History of British Commeroe. 
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BaitsT, National Income. 

The Taxation of tho United Kingdom. 

NatioDxl Debta. 
In International Iiaw. 
Wheaton, International Law. 

Hiatoiy of International Law. 

Feasibly some Studeuts may be able to read 
roughly tlie whole of the books enumerated in 

aboTo-list : probably the majority will be able 
i-ead the greater pai't of them with advantage, 
ery one must judge for himaelf how many of 
m he can master. No general advice can be 
en on this point, except that every oue should 

content to read so many only as he can read 
iroughly, and to leave the rest untouched, 
bich should be read and which neglected, must 

determined in each case by the abilities and 
ainments of the Student. 

In the subjects which are specially appointed 
■ each year, the Board does not recommend books : 
J Student will always be able to get advice from 
3 Lecturers on the subjects. 
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APPENDIX. 



EEOULATIONS FOR HISTOEIOAL TEIP08. 

I . That nil Studentg who shall paw the Eiamiaatioii for 
the HixtnricBJ, Tripos ehsU be entitled to admission to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

1. That (he ExamiDation commence on the first Monday 
in Deoember. 

3. That in this Examination one paper at least shall be 
allotted to each of the fallowiog subjects : 

(i) English Histoiy. 

(]) ] Social snbjects, to be selected, generally speak- 

(3) V ing, from the periods termed Ancient, Mediieval, 

{4) ) and Modem reapectivelj. 
(Either (3) or (4) to be always taken from English 
History. la subjects {2), (3), and (4) some knowledge of the 
chief original sources will be expected.) 

(5) Principles of Political Philosophy and of General 

Jurisprudence. 

(6) Constitutional Law and ConstituUonal History. 

(7) Political Economy and Economic History. 

(g) PnbUo loternatianal Law in connexion with 

selected Treaties. 
(9) Subjects far Essays. 

4. That it be the duty of tbe Board of Historical Studies 
to give public notice of those subjects which vary from time 
to time, at the end of the Easter Term in the (civil) year next 
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ro* preceding the Term in which the Eiomiiutiaii in 
lubjecU will be held. 

That the Board be empowered to publish from time to 
I list of booki recommended, and to mi>difj the same na 
on iqay reqairs ; booka in other langimgea than English 
ling eicluded. 

That the namee of those Studenta who ehall acquit 
elves BO as to deserve Honours be arranged in Three 
a in order of merit, and that the EiamiDere shall send 
Vice-ChaneBllor a liat of those who shall acquit them- 
so BB to deserve the Ordinary B.A. Degree or to be 
id the general Examination for the aame. 
le remaining regulationa are the same as in the Law 
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These two Esaminationa iu the Semitic and 
Indian Languages were instituted in consequence 
of a Report issued by the Board of Oriental 
Studies, Nov. 13, 1871, expressing an opinion that 
"the time had now arrived for assigning to the 
Oriental languages a more prominent position 
amongst the studies at the University," and recom- 
mending the eatablishment of a Tripos or Triposes. 

As the study of the Oriental languages is now 
placed on the same footing as the other recognized 
branches of learning, degrees being conferred, and 
a tendency exhibited by several Colleges to bestow 
fellowships and scholarships for proficiency therein, 
there is little doubt but that they will before long 
attract a fair share of the attention of the Students 
of the University. There are indeed many classes of 
Students to whoifl a knowledge of these languages 
would be invaluable, but who have been hitherto 
prevented from turning their attention to them 
from the very fact of their not entering into the 
University curriculum. How useful, for example, 
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ia a knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldee or Syriac to the 
young theologian; and how invalu&ble is a know- 
ledge of Arabic, Persian or Hindustani to the 
militaiy or diplomatic cadet, whose profesaioix is 
almost certain to take him sooner or later to the 
East; to say nothing of the large number of people 
whom business or pleasure continually calls to 
India or the Levant All disabilities, however, are 
now removed, and the Student whose tastes or pro- 
spective pursuits incline Mm towards Oriental 
languages may by their means pass through hb 
University course and proceed to a degree. Apart 
from such merely utilitarian conaiderationi, these 
languages may compare very favourably with Claa- 
sica and Mathematics as instruments of mental 
discipline and culture ; their copious vocabularies 
and intricate grammatical systems call into play all 
tiie resources of the intellect, while the extent and 
antiquity of their literature, and its intimate 
connexion with almost all questions that we 
hold to he of vital importance, moral, social or 
religious, cannot fail to attract and charm the 
thoughtful mind. It is true that as the Oriental 
languages are not yet taught, except to a very 
limited extent, in our schools we cannot expect 
them to attain all at once to l^e same position 
as the more time-honoured and orthodox studies. 
The same amount of proficiency cannot, for instance, 
be expected of a man whose acquaintance with his 
subject dates only from his first entry at College 
as from another who haa learnt the elementa of 
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faia subject with his alphabet. Due consideration 
has been given to this point, and the standard has 
been greatly reduced, in quantity at least, from that 
originally proposed. When theimportanceof these 
studies becomes more fully recognized, and the fact 
that the Univergity eon/eri honours and awards prizes 
for proficiency in Oriental langitages becomes mtn^ 
generally known, schools will, no doubt, by sending 
up boys properly prepared in these subjects, con- 
tribute towards raising the standard and giving 
effect to the movement. In order to meet the 
requirements of another class, those who having 
passed through one of the regular courses of study 
desire fresh fields for distinction, the time of 
residence requisite before becoming a Candidate for 
either of these Triposes has been extended for those 
who have passed in honours in any of the other 
Triposes, so that such studente will still have two 
years before them to prepare themselves for esami- 
nation in either the Semitic or Indian languages. 

The two Triposes appeal to diiferent classes of 
Students, and a word or two to aid in making the 
selection will not be out of place. The Semitic 
Languages Tripos commends itself more particularly 
and obviously to the intending Divinity Student, 
and it is not too much to say that if only a small 
proportion of those who take Holy Orders were to 
go through the course of reading prescribed in the 
accompanying lists it would lay the foundation of a 
much wider school of Theological criticism. Seeii^ 
that it is from the University that the ranks of the 
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Church, are recruited, this is surely a coiutdemtioa 
tli&t should have very great weight with all who 
have her iaterests at heart. But Arabic forma as 
importaat a part of this exawination as Hebrew, 
Chaldee or Syriac ; and as the Arabic language is 
not only itself spoken over an immense area, but is 
the key to all the vei'naculars of the Mohammedan 
world, while the Arabic literature contains an inex- 
haustible treasure of historic, philosophic and even 
scientific lore, it cannot be said that the Semitic 
Languages Tripos is without practical interest either 
to those about to engage in active secular life or to 
those who intend devoting themselves to literary 
or speculative secular pursuits. 

For those who look forward to a career la 
India, whether in the civil or military services of 
Government or in legal or mercantile capacities, 
the Indian Languages Tripoa presents exactly the 
range of subjects which will prove of the greatest 
value to' them as a preparatory education. To 
candidates for the Civil Service of India these 
remarks are especially applicable. But here again, 
as . in the other Tripos, the requirements of the 
more speculative scholar are not forgotten, and 
a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit is the best, if not 
the only sure starting-point for investigating the 
comparative philology, mythology and sociology of 
the Aryan natioi^ 

I have been compelled to dwell at some length 
on these points, as the study of Oriental languages 
has been for so long comparatively neglected in 
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EDglEtnd tliat the &ct is not yet recognized that 
they are of great practical importance in the pree&U 
day, and the clalma of the Oriental Triposes are 
likel; to be overlooked as dealing with Bomething 
antiquated and remote from the demands of modem 
progress. 

The Examination for the Semitic Lai^ages 
Tripos commences in each year on the Wednes- 
day next after the general B.A. admission in Jan- 
uary; that for the Indian Languages Tripos will 
commence on the Thursday next but one following 
such admission. 

All Students who pass the Examination so as to 
deserve Honours, are entitled to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, 

The regulatiooe as to the etanding of Candidates, 
Ac. are the same as for the Theolc^ical and other 
recently instituted Triposes. 

SOBISDU or THB ObOKU of DifS, HODBS AND SUBJKOTB AT 
THS EUMIMATIOK Or CaKDIDATIB fOH HOHODHS IH TBE 

Semitic Lahouaqks Tripoh. 

Thtfira Wtdnaday here tamtiontdii the Wednaday nod after 
the Qtnrral B.A. AdmiaioJ- tn January. 



TraDslBtioD into Arabic. 

Seleoted portions of the Kor'Sn, with 
AraUc commeutu; ; Ardbio Gnun- 
mar, with puuge* for tnnsUtioD 
into Engluh froxa > BalecUd work 
of soma native Grammarun. 
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. Selected Ar&bic works. 

, Passages for trutalation into English 
from unspecified Arabic works. 

. Translation intoHebrew.aiidpnaeages 
for pointing. 

, Selected books of the Eebreir Scrip- 
tures, with a selected Hebrew com- 
meiitar; □□ one of the said books. 

. Passives for translation into English 
from unspecified books of tbe He- 
brew Scriptures. 

. Paper on post-biblical Hebrew. 

. Traoaktion into Sjiiac; selected 
books of the Sjriao Yeraionsoftbe 
New Testament. 

, BiblicaJ Chaldee, and selected books 
of the Targuma and of the S;riac 
Versions of tbe Old Testament. 

. Selected Sjriao works. 

. Pass^es for translation into English 
from anspecified Sjniac works. 

. Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages. 

, literary History of the Semitic Lan- 



(a) The papers on selected works shall oontMO passages 
for translaUoD into English, and questions on the subject- 
matter and criticism of such works. 

Ifi) The papers on unspedEed works may contaJn ques- 
tions which arise immediately out of the passages proposed for 

(c) The paper on selected Arabic works shall include 
specimens of poetry and rhymed prose, with or without com- 
mentary. A competent knowledge of prosody and the rules 
of verse will be expected. The number of selected works shall 
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bo at laut four. The Kor'&n and Grammatical wurka aball 
be excluded from tbii paper. 

{d) There aball be at least four nlected books of tbe 
Hi^brew Scriptures and four selected Sjriac worki. 

(e) Tbe paper on post-biblical Hebrev ahall contain 
paigAgn for tronelation from at least two aelected and two 
anHpecified works. 

r/) Tbe Soartl of Oriental Studies ibati publish a list of 
books bearing on the subject of the last <la;'s ExaminaUon, 
and shall revise such list froni Ume to time, 

SonvDULE or tbe Ohdeb of Dats, Eodbs and Subjecth at 

Tm EXAUUJATIOH OP CaHDIDATKB IVB HoNODSa IN T&E 

Indian LiHauAOES Tripoh. 
The firit Thv/nday here mentioatd it At Thv,Ttday nixt btii ant 
ivecttding th< GtntnU B.A. Admiition fn Janwary. 



J 9 to II. 



Translation into Sanskrit. 

Selected Sanskrit Dramatic and other 

. Selected Sanskrit Prose works (in- 
cluding a philosophical treatjie) and 
a selected portion of the Kig Veda 
with Siyana's Coionientaiy. 

. Passages for translation into Engliiih 
from unspectfied Sanskrit works. 

. Paper on Sanskrit Grammar, includ- 
ing a selected portion or portions 
of a work of some native Gram- 

, Selected Penian works, including a 
portion or portions of the Masnavi. 

, Translation into Persian. 

■ Passages for translation into English 
from DDspeoified Persian works. 
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lUTB. Houns. bubjiots. 

' 9 to II. Pernkn Gnmmar, aud AmbicGiun- 
nu- villi apBcial reference to the 

Tuesday fomu occurring in Feniui. 

I to 4. Selected Hinduitani works, iDcluding 
1^ the IntiUiKb i KuUiylt i SaudS. 

ig to II. TransUtion into Hinduituii 
I to 4- PuMg«il for tranilation into EngtUh 
from nnipaeifiod HlndnitaniworkH. 
19 to II. Comparative Orammar of tbe Indo- 
European Languages. 
I to 4. History of the Indian Langusgea, 
Literature and Philoaaphj. 

(a) Ha papen on selected works shall ooutain paasages 
for translation into English and questions on the subji^t- 
matter and oritidsm of such works. 

(b) 'Rie papers on nnspecified works ma; contain qaeetiona 
wbioh arise immediately out of the passages propoeed for 
translation. 

(c) A competent knowledge of proaody and the rules of 
verse will be eipccted. 

In order to obtain a place io the First Class in 
' the Semitio Languages Tiipos it will be necessary 
to exhibit a competent knowledge of two out of the 
three languages, Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac, as 
well as of the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages. For a First Class in the Indian Lan- 
guages Tripos the Candidate must also be successful 
in two subjects, either in Sanskrit and Comparative 
Grammar, in Persian (including the Arabic element) 
and Comparative Grammar, or in Hindustani to- 
gether with either Sanskrit or Persian. 

The following are the lists of subjects prescribed 
by Uie Board of Oriental Studies for the Examina- 
tions in 1882—1883. 
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Wright'* Arabia Beading-Book, Put F[nt, pp. i — 93. 

Elfuhri {ed. Abtwudt), pp. 88—17$. 

Al-H&rirl — MafaSmah T. with Caminaiitaij (De Sat^'a 
Al-Haiirl, iDd ed.J. 

The Ma'alla^ah of Zohur, with CommenUl^ (ed. 
Arnold). 

The Eor'So.— SDt. i, 19,90 — ^114; with the Comtnsatarj 
of al-BaidbBwi (ed. Fleiaoher) on Sdr. 19. 

The Alflyah with ComiDeDtar; (ed. Dieleiioi), pp. 

140—183. 

Hbbbbw. 

Bxodoa, with Ba^hi'a CouiiDenCMj (ed. Barlinsr). 

Buth. Proierbii. Hosea. 

Pirke Aboth (ed. C. Taylor). 
Haimonidea— The Tad ha-k*laluh. Book 1. 



Stbuo «kd Ch«ldbk. 
Ths Ooapel of S. Lnka in the Curetonian text 
The Qospel of 8. John in the Earkleiisian vernion (ed. 
Bemitein). 

The Targum of Onkeloa on Exodus. 

The Targum oq Ruth (Hagiographa Chaldaice, ed. 
De Lagarda, or The Book of Ruth in Hebrew and Chaldee, 
ed. C. H. H.Wright). 



- The Book of ProverlH in the PeshittS yerBion. 
The Book of Ruth in the Hexaplar S}rii 
(ed. Bordam). 
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iraalfla (.'d. Wright), HomUi»s 7, 8. 
DoctriDe of Addu (ed. Phillip*), 
jton's Ancient Sjriac Docunienta, pp. 86—107. 
iniqus de Josud StyliCe <6d. par I'Abbd Martin). 



ght'a ArSibic Reading-Book, Part First, pp. i — 93. 
cliri (ed. Ahlwardt), pp. 8S — 17J. 

Hariri— Mah&iaah 7, with Conimentuy (De Sack's 
iri, lod ed.). 

Mo'slUkah of Zohair, with Coiomantary (ed. 
I- 



Kor'Sn. — Siir. i, 19, go — -114; with the Commentary 
kidSiri (ed. Fleiicher) on SHr. 19. 
AUiyah with Commentary («d. Dieterici), pp. 



Hebhew. 
duB, with Bashi's Commentary (ad. Berliner), 
leaiaatei. Proverbs. Hoaea. 



Stbiao ASlt Cbildib. 
Gospel of 3. Luke in the Cnretooian text. 
I Gospel of S. John xa the Harklensian veraion 
mstein). 



Tai^m of Onkeloti on Exodas. 

Tsrgain on Eoclesiutes (Hagiographa Cbaldaice, ed. 

[spde). 
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Praverb* in the PealiIW« Tenion. 
EcoleaiutBt in tbe H«iapUr Sjriao verrioD. 



Apbriatw (ed. Wright), Homiliei 7, S. 

The Acta of St Thamu (Weight's ApOdyplial AoU of 
iha Apoatlei). 

Ahbelooi. De Yit;i st Sciiptis S. Jacol)i B&tnu-iun 
Sonigi in Mesopotamia Episcopi, pp. loi — 301. 

Cbioniqua da Somii Stjlite {iA. pu I'AbM Uartio). 



INDIAN LANGUAGEa TRIPOS. 

1881 and 18B3. 

Sassebit. 

Hilopvlesa (ed. Johnson), Boolu I. n. 
lUmi^aaa |ed. Schtegel), Boole U. Chaps, 1—35. 
SakDDtaill («d. Uonier WiUiams or Bdhtlingk). 



Manu, Boolu U. m. VI. with EullUka's Commeatary od 
Book 11. 

Dasa-kum^a-charita, Books I. It. (ed. Bdhler, Bombay 
SamhrU Seritt, pp. 40 — j6). 

Eig-Veda. The 3rd and 4th AnuT*kas of the 3rd 
Mandula, with Sajana's Commentarj, omitting the gram- 
matioai portion. Vol. ii. pp. 786 — 937 (ed. Max Milllo-). 

Ved^nta Si». 



Kddhinta-Kaumudl, part of the Kdraka se 
1864). Vol. 1. pp. 144—394. 
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POBUV. 

Tha Uunavl of M&ulSaS ROml, Book L To the end of 
le Story of tho Lion uid the Hare. 

The ShKh NSmah (ed. Turner Muuui). The Satire 
1 Mahmod, and the Episade of BuBtam. 

SeleotioDg from the KwSn i Hafii. The Ghuali in 
and , (Bombay, i860). 

The MuQtakbab ■t-TawSdlili (Calcutta, 1865), BiUioUuea 
tdica, VoL II. pp. I — 160. 

Akhlfif; i Jalali (Lakbnau Edition), pp. 1-94. 

HlNDUSTAlII. 

IntJkhSb i EuIliySt i BaudJi (Calcntta, 1847), pp. i~i 1 8. 
ZaLt i 'lahk by MnrdSa 'Ali KhSn (Lakhnau Edition). 
Akblfik i Eiodi (ed. Syed AbdooUah). 

The A^ayisb i MahSl of Afooa {ed. Leea, or CalcutU 
ditioQ of 1808). 

The foregoing schedules and lists contain all 
[)at is required for the Examination; the reepective 
'rofessora will afibrd every informatioa aod help 
} intending candidates, in addition to the lectures 
rhich they, and other members of the University, 
pecially appointed for the purpose, give in each of 
he subjects. These lectures include elementary 
nstruction; but as this work appeals to many who 
lave not yet matriculated, and a previous acqoaint- 
ace with the languages, however slight, will prove 
<S the greatest service, it will be well to give a few 
lints for the guidance of the beginner. 

Having determined which of the languages he 
vill take up, he should provide himself with the 
irorks in that languf^e recommended in the follow- 
ng lists. 
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Wrigtit'l AnMe Orammar, 'fflUitnu Mil itargtU, 1S74. 

FKlmer'i Arabic drawmar. W. H. Allen and Co., 
tj Waterloo Place, Londoo, 1874, 

Palmer'* AraHc Manual. W. H. Allen and Co., 
13 Waterloo Place, London, 1880. 

Wrigbt'a Jrotic JUading Book. Willi&mB and Norgate, 
1870. 

The Z>{v4n or Poemt of El BebS Zoheir, with toetrioal 
translation and notei fa; E. H. P^mer. Printed for the 
Syndica of the University Prew, Cambridge, jvoli, Voh. I, 
and n., oontaining the text and translation, are already pnb< 
lUbed. Cambridge Warehonw, FatemDater Row, London. 

Catahgo'a Arabic Dietimary. Quaritcb, FiccadiUy, 
London, 1S73. 
Hebbew; 

Geaeniui' H^/rce Oromnur, translated by Dr Daviee. 
Asber, Xiondon, i86g, 

Maaon's ifeimc Exerdtt Book. Hall, Cambridge. 

Geeeniiis' HArcv LedeoK, translated by Bobinson. 
Amerioan ed. 

B. H. Cowper'a Syriae Orannor. Williama and Norgate, 
1858. 

G. Phillips' Ryriac Gmmmar, jrd ed. Camb. t86G. 

Bernstein's Cirfitomofftia Synoca. Lipsin, 1831 — ^1836. 
JBthiopic: 

Dill man's jBMiopi* Gramowr. Leipsio, :857. 

IMllman's jElhiopic Chratomatky, Leipoio, 1866. 
Cbaldeb: 

V\irt\,'a Chald/Hidia Ltwbuch. Leipsic, ii6^. 

For the last tbree languages, Dr Wright's Baal «/ Jonah 
in foar Semitie Vti-nmt [Chald. Syr. ^th. Ar.] may also be 
used with modi adtautoge.' 
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SutSKSiT : 

Uonier WilHuai' Sim^erit Grammar. Oxford, CUrendon 
Press, 1864. 

Uax MUller'a Sattiirii Grammar, tnd ed. London. 1870. 

Johnion't SeUctioHt from lie Mai^hdrala (irilh TOCftbu- 
larj). W. H. Allen and Co., Loodon, 1S41. 

J ohnioa't NUopadaa, withTacaibularj. W. H. Allen and 
Co., 1864. 
PebbiaV: 

Mirztt Ibrahim's Pertian Grammar. 

To^itii' PtrttanOranmar. W. fi. AUenandCo.,Xioi>doD. 

Hi* GuUitan of SiH, ed. Johnson. Hartford, 18G3. 

„ „ PIMU. W.H. AlleaaadCo., 1871. 

P&Imer's FeT$!an Dietianarg. TViibner and Co., London, 
1874- 
UrKDoaTAHi : 

Fistti' niBdMdni GraiHTitar. W. H. Alien and Co., 1874. 

Forbes' Eindtaldni Manual, ed. Ptatta. W. H. Allen 
.and Co., 1874- 

Forbea' Hindittdra Dictumary. Vf. H. Allen and Co. 

JMidiii?<>«ii. ed. Sjed Abdoollah. „ 1868. 

Of course the assistaiice of a competent teacher 
should be if possible obtained, but it will be fouail 
quite possible to make a fair start by the help of 
the books above presci-ibed. As soon as he can read 
with tolerable fluency, the student should exercise 
himself with easy pieces of poetry, which are tba 
beat possible means for impressing words and con- 
structions upon his memory. He should at the 
same time always endeavour to master the metre iD 
which the poem is written; this will assist the 
memory and fiimiliarize him with the correct accent. 
The metrical systems of the Persian and Hindustani 
languages are founded uponthat of the Arabic, a full 
account of which, with examples, will be found in 

o,.,_..„,Goo;'lc 
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Palmer's Arabic Grammar. Orientals of even 
moderate education are generally acquainted with 
at least one Eastera language besides their own, 
which thej ncquire with little trouble, and speak 
and write, aa a rule, much better than an English- 
man can ever speak or write a foreign language. 
The reason is, that they begin by committing easy 
pieces of poetiy to memory, having great regard to 
the metre, The value of this method of acquiring 
a language can scarcely be over-estimated, and the 
fiamera of the Oriental languages Tripos appre- 
ciated the fact, when they laid down the rule, that "a 
competent knowledge of prosody and the rules of 
versification would be expected of the Candidates." 

Another most useful exercise is that of trans- 
lating prose passages frbm the text-books into 
English, and after a short time retranslating them 
into the original language. By this means, a clear 
insight into the structure of the Oriental tongues, 
which difiers coDsiderably from that of the European, 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. 

In conclusion, I would remind the student, 
that the Oriental languages are by no means bo 
di£Bcult or so abstruse as is generally supposed. TLe 
use of an unfamiliar character, and the want of 
popular information about them, have kept them 
out of the ordinary range of tducational subjects; 
the Arabic, Hebrew or Sanskrit characters may 
however be completely mastered in a few days by 
any person of average ability, and this Hubicon 
once crossed, the rest of the way will be found 
smooth aud easy enough. 
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tE greater number of ihe Students in the 
;raity take only cut Ordinary Degree, and it 
ing been objected that the Cambridge coune 
is degree consumed more time than could be 
I by young men who were designed for pro- 
la, and who would have to spend some further 
on education elsewhere to prepare them for 
ipecial duties. 

le plan of the Examinations to be passed by 
andidate for this degree has therefore been 
ed, in accordance with a scheme issued by the 
:il in May 1865, and subsequently approved 
; Senate. These Examinations are now tAre^.* 
le Previous Examination, (ii) The General 
ination. (iii) The Special Examination. 
tpi'osing the Candidate for an Ordinary 
le to eater in the Michaelmas Term (the 
time) of 1881, and go on uninterruptedly to 
'gree, he may pass the Previous Examination 



OBDINARY DEGREE. 

ADDITIONS AND COBEECTIONB, pp. 38, 43. 48. 

P. 88, line 8. The eiamination is now oondacted entirely 
by printed papen. 

P. 4B, line 6, An alteration haa been made in the Bubjecta 
for the Law Special. JnstSniBn's Inttitutei are no 
longer a subject. The subjects now are; 

1. Blacbstone's CommenCariu. Tmo papers on the 
following ohapteiB, ac<!ording to the arrangement 
adopted in EeTr'snnabridgededition. itk Edition, 
1876. 

i. All thorn contained in Bk. 1 (not the Intro- 
daction). ii. In Bk. 2. Chaps. 1, 2, 4— 14, 
15, pp. 203-5, 16. 19, 20, pp. 380—8, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 82. iii. In Bk. 3. Ohaps. 
1—4, 8, 9, 17, 18, pp. 231—7. iv. All those 
contained in Bk. 4. 

2. Lord Mackenzie's Boman Law. One paper on 
the whole Book, except the chapter entitled Pre- 
liminary and Parts 5 and 6. 

Selected Oandldates for the Indian Civil Service are 
allowed the alternative of examination in the Indian Con- 
tract Act and in the Indian Penal Code, instead of the two 
papers on Blaokatone. 

P. 48. For the last paragraph read : in the Tbeologioal 
anbjeots the following books may be read with ad- 
vantage : Penj's HUtary of the English Church. Fint 
|ieHo<J.696— 1509 A.D. From the plantin g of t heChnrch 
m Britain to the Acceaaion of Henr; Vill. Second 
perio d, 1600 — 1717 a. d. From the Accession of Henry 
Ytn. to the siloioing o( Convocation in the IBth oen- 
tar?. A oontinoation of Dr Short's history, which will 
thoB cover the whole period of Church History, is an- 
nonnoed by Messre Deighton, Bell, & Co. EecU»ia 
Anglieana is the title of a History of the Church of 
Christ in England fi^m the earliest to the present 
time, by A. 0. Jennings. Massingberd'a EngtUh Be- 
formation, and Prof. Blunt'e Sketch of the Reformation 
in Bngla^, are nsefnl books. 
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Part I or Part II or tlie whole at the close of his fint 
termof residence, thongh hemaydeferit oraiiy part 
of it till the Easter or Michaelmas Term of 1882. 
His General Examination will be in the EaBt«r 
Term 1883; and his Special Examination in the 
Easter Term 1884. 

He mast at UaU be in his firat term of reui- 
dence when he goes in for the first, in his fifth 
term when he goes in for the seooad, aad in hia 
ninth terta wlien he goes in for 1^ third of these 
SxtmunotionB. 

I, The Previous Examination consists of two 
parto, thejfrsf embracing four subjects, viz. 

(1) One of the four Gospels in the original 
Greek (for Natives of India this may 
be omitted). 

(3) One of the Latin Classics. 

(3) One of the Greek Classics, or, for 

Natives of India, if they prefer it, 
one or more of the Sanskrit, or Arabic 
Classics, or a selected portion of such 
Classic or Classics equal in amount 
to the Greek subjects. 

(4) A. paper of questions on Latin and 

Greek Grammar with reference prin- 
cipally to the set Latin and Gi'eek 
subjects, or, for Natives of India, if 
they prefer it, a paper of questions 
on Latin and Sanskrit Grammar, or 
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Latin and Arabic Gmmmar, with 
reference principally to the set sub- 
jects in thoBe languages. 
And the aecond part embracing the following 
four subjects : 



w 



Evidences of Ghristianitj. 
Euclid, Bks. I. ir. Ill, Definitions 
1—10 of Bk. V, and Props. 1—19, 
and A. of Bk. VL 

Arithmetic. (Algebraical symbols may 
be employed in the solution of the 
questions in Arithmetic.) 
Elementary Algebra, viz. definitions 
and explanations of algebraical signs 
and terms ; addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of alge- 
braical quantities and algebraical 
fractions; the elementary rules of 
ratio, proportion and variation; and 
easy equations of a degree not higher 
than the second, involving not more 
than two unknown quantities. 
[When a Student holds a Certificate from the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
he is excused, 

(1) From the first part of the Previous Ex- 
amination, if he has passed in Scripture Knowledge 
(shewing a satisfactory acquaintance with the Greek 
Test of the New Testament subject), Greek and 
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(2) From tUe aecond part of the Previous 
Examination, if he has paesed in Scripture Know- 
ledge, and has also passed in Elementary and 
Additional Mathematics. 

When a Student holds a Certificate (Senior) 
from the Local Examinations Syndicate, he is 
excused, 

(1) From the first part of the Previous Ex- 
amination, if he has passed in Religious Knowledge, 
including the original Greek of the Guspel, and has 
attained a certain standard in Greek and in Latin. 

(2) From the second part of the Freyious 
Examination, if he has attained a certain standard 
in Keligious Knowledge, in Euclid and in A.lgebra, 

When a Student holds a Certificate (Higher) 
from the Local Eicaminations Syndicate, he Is 
excused, 

(1) From the first part of the Previous Ex- 
amination, if he has passed in Religious Knowledge, 
in Qreek and in Latin. 

(2) From the second part of the Previous 
Examination, if be has passed in Beligious Know- 
ledge, in Group A, and in sections 2 and 3 of 
Group C. 

K.B. Students who hold Certificates excusing 
thent from any part of the Previous Examination, 
must present their certificates to the Registrar; in 
their first term of residence and pay to him the 
ordinary fee for the part or parts from which they 
are excused.] 
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a Student will be approved b; tbe Ezaminero 
;her part of the Frevioud Ezamiuation unleu 
iw a competent knowledge of aU the subjocta 
t part of the Examinatioii. 
jtice of the particular Goepel and the ClaDsical 
ts for each year is given more than a year 

the Examination, 

all the subjects, except the lAtin, the Ex- 
tdon is conducted by printed papers: ia tlie 

subject partly by papers and partly vivA 

I insure passing in this Examination the 
it should be well propared in the Greek and 
Grammar and in Arithmetic before entering 
Tniversity, Great accuracy in grammatical 
edge is insisted on by the scheme for the Gene- 
Lamination, The papers on the Classical sub- 
ind on the Gospel consist of passages to be 
ited and explained, together with such plain 
Dns in Grammar (especially Accidence), His- 
md Geography as arise immediately out of 
ihject. All the Students are required to 
m in their written papers to the rules of 
:h Grammar, including Orthography. In the 
elmas Term of each year there ia a Second 
ination in the same subjects, for Students 
lave either been unsuccessful in their first 
or who have only passed one-half of their 
ination at Easter, or who from any cause 
aot able to present themselves for Examina- 
i that time. 
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II. Vac the General Examination tHe sulogectEi are : 

(1) The Acts of the ApostloB ia the original 

Greek. 

(2) One of the Latin Clanios. 

(3) One of the Greek Classics. 

(4) AJgebra; vit easy equations of a degree 

not higher than tbo second inrolving not 
more than two unknown quantities ; the 
prooib of the rules of Arithmetical and 
Geometrical Progreasion with sim[>le ex- 
amples; and easy problems in Elementary 
Algebi'a, 

(5) Elementary Statics, treated so aa not neces- 

sarily to require a knowledge of Trigo- 
nometry, namely, the composition and 
resolution of forces acting in one plane at 
a point, the mechanical powers and the 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

(6) Elementaiy Hydrostatics, namely, the pres- 

sure of non-elastic fluids, specific grarities, 
the properties of elastic fluids, and the 
principal instruments and machines whose 
action depends on the propeiliies of fluids : 
and Heat, which subject may embrace 
questions on Temperature and Heat; the 
processes of Conduction, Convection and 
Kadiation ; the effects of Heat when 
applied to solids, liquids and gasesj the 
constroction of a common Thermometer ; 
the comparison of Thermometric scales; 

D,.i:,.., Google 
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the foiination of Dew, Hoar-frost, Clouds 
and Itain ; Congelation and Ebullition. 
Jo person will be approved by the Examiners 
IB he shew a competent knowledge of each of 
hove subjects. 

here are also given two optional papers, one 
mtaining one or more passages of English for 
lation into Xiatiu Prose : and the other (8) one 
>re subjects for an English Essay, and questions 
me play of Shakespeare or some portion of the 
s of Milton which shall have been specified by 
toard of Examinations in the Easter Term of 
ireceding year. The marks obtained in these 
"s are taken into account in assigning the 
s in the Class List. 

his Examination is conducted entirely by 
ed papers, and questions in Grammar (espe- 

Syntax), History and Geography are appended 
e papers on the Greek Testament, and tiie 
ical Subjects. 

he easy problems in Elementary Algebra are 
led to questions producing simple or quadratic 
tions, and questions on Ratio, Proportion and 
ition, and on Arithmetical and Geometrical 
I. The papers in Statics and Hydrostatics 
it of questions on the principles and proposi- 

together with easy examples and applications 
g out of the subjects. 

be Classical subjects for each year are made 
n a year before the Examination. 
1 November of each year there is an addi. 
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tiona] Eiaminatioa in the same Bubjeota for uiisuc- 
cessfol Students and others who have not passed 
in the Easter Term, 

III. The Special Gzaminationa are designed 
to give a more profesaiond character to the studies 
of the latter portion of the TTndei^raduate txiurse. 

These are six in number (1. Theologj', 2. Moral 
Science, 3. Law and Modem History, 4. Na- 
tural Science, 5. Mechanical and Applied Science, 
6. Mueic), the Bubdivisions of which are explained 
hereafter. The Student must pass one of them 
before he is admitted to the Ordinary B.A. De- 
gree. 

1. For the Special Theological Examination 
the subjects are : 

(i) Selected Books of the Old Testament 

in English, 
(ii) One of the foar Gospels in the original 

(iii) One or more of the Epistles in the 

original Greek, 
(iv) (a) Outlines of English Church History 
down to 1830. 
(5) A selected subject or period of 
English Church History. 
Notice is given a year beforehand of the par- 
ticular books in the Old Testament, and of the 
Gospeld and Epistles and of the selected subject or 
period of English Church History appointed for 

6.0. IX. 4 
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An additional paper is also set in the Hebrev 
nf a selected portion of the Old Testament (of 
which a year's notice is given), but this part of the 
Examination is not compulsory, though the marks 
gained in it are taken into account in assigning the 
places of Students in the Class list, and the names 
of such as acquit themselvea with credit therein 
have marks of distonotion attached to Hiem. 

2, For the Special Moral Science Examination 
the subject is divided into two branches, in only 
one of which the Student can be esamined. 
In each branch three pt^ra will be set. 
The branches are 
(i) Zofific. 
Jevons' Elementary Lessons in Lc^ic, chapp. 

1—22. 
Fowler's Inductile Logic. 
MUl's Lt^a 

Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Book III. and chapp. 6, 7, 8, 12, 17, of 
Book IT. 

(ii) Political Economy. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations (M°Cullooh'8 edi- 
tion), Books 3 and 4. 
Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy. 
Mill's Political Economy, Books 1, 2, 3. 
Caimes' Character and Method of Political 
Economy. 
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5, The' Special Law and Modem History Ex- 
aminatioa is tiliewise divided into two parts, of 
wliich only one may be taken up by the Student. 
The nubjects in 

(i) Law, are 

(1) Jufltioian'a Inatitutes in the original 

(2) Lord Mackenzie on Bomaa Law, or 

the Eletnenta of Hindu and Mubam- 
medaa Iaw, 
(3> Any recent edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, except tlie parts relating to 
Procedure, viz. Book iti. chapp. 
6 — 18 incluBive. 
(ii) la Modern History the sabjects are 
Outlioes of English History, from the Korman 

Conquest to the aocession ol George IV, 
Hallam's Conatitutional History. 
A period of European History, of which 
notice is given in the East^ Tenn of the 
preceding Year. 

4. For the Special Examination in Natural 
Science the branches are, (1) Chemistry, (2) Geo- 
logy, (3) Botany, (4) Zoology, including Anatomy 
and Physiology, 

The Student will not be examined in more than 
one branch, and that by printed papers, but the 
Examiners shall bo at liberty, if they think fit, to 
4—3 
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esamine the Students orally on the Specimens 
exUbited, and on the Tork done in Practical 
Chemiatiy. 

The precise portions of each of the above 
branches which ore comprehended in the Exam- 
ination are defined by a Schedule to be found in 
the UnwersUf/ Calendar. 

5. For the Special f^amination in Mechanism 
and Applied Science, five papers of questions are 
given, one in each of the following subjects : 
(1) Mechanics, including Statics, Dynamics and 
Hydrostatics, with special reference t« their appli- 
cations in Engineering; (2) Heat, with special 
reference to practical ajiplications, more particularly 
the Steam-Engine, its History, Theory, and Oon- 
Btruction; (3) Mechanism; (4) Theory of Structures, 
Strength of Materials, and Principles of Surveying 
and Levelling; (5) Electricity and Magnetism, The 
papers 1 and 2 are obligatory on all Candidates, 
and Candidat«s shall choose one and only one of the 
other three. 

Every Candidate is further required to satisfy 
the Examiners as to bis ability to write an accurate 
description or specification of an instrument, 
machine or model exhibited, and to make A 
working sketch to scale. 

Every Candidate is further required to satisfy 
the Examiners in a practical manner as to his 
skill in the use of the tools or inatnunents 
required in the alternative subject which he chooses. 
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6. Special Extuninatioti in Music The subjects are 

(i) AeouHie*. 

Sensation and external cause of sound. 
Mode of its traastuission. Nature of wave 
motion in general Application of the wave 
theory to sound. Elemenla of a musical 
sound. Loudness and extent of Tibration. 
Measures of absolute, and of relative, pitch. 
Beaonance^ Analysis of compound sounds. 
Helmholtz's theory of musical quality. Mo- 
tion of sounding strings. The pianoforte and 
other Bttiuged inatrumenta. Motion of sound- 
ing air columns. Flue and reed stops of the 
oi^an. Orchestral wind instntfflents. The 
human voice. Interference. Beats. Helm- 
holtz'a theory of consonance and dissonance. 
Combination- tones. Consonant chords. Con- 
struction of the musical scale. Exact and 
tempered intonation. Equal temperament. 
Systems of pitch notation. 

In this subject no knowledge of mathematics 
beyond arithmetic is required. 

(ii) CotiaiUrpoint, in not more than three parts. 

(iii) Harmony, in not more than four parts. 

The Examination is conducted partly on paper 
and partly fwid voae. 

The Board of Musical Studies mention the fol- 
lowing works as most advantageous to be studied : 

(1) Helmholtz, Die Lehre von den Tonemp- 
fiudungen. Fai'ts I and ii. (Vieweg, Braunschweig.) 

(2) Ellis's Translation of the same. 
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(3) Sedley Taylor, Sound and Music. 

The Special Bxaminations in Thec^ogy, Moral 
Science, Law, and Modem History, are conducted 
by printed papers only, and in the class lists of all 
the Special Esaminations the first class alone is 
arranged in order of merit, tie other class or classes 
alphabetically. A second Examination is provided 
in the Michaelmas Term of each year for Biich 
Students as, for any reason, do not obtain a. degree 
in the June Examinaticois. 

It will be seen ibat by this scheme the reading 
which was formerly spread over the whole time of 
residence is now to be completed in the first two 
years, thus leaving the last year of the University 
course open for the pursuit of professional studies, 
of whatever nature the Student may desire. Of 
course to get through this work in so much shorter 
time implies a more thorough training before com- 
ing into residence. This cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on both Students and Teachers. Under the 
old regulations many men failed, but now that the 
time is cnrtailed, more care than ever will be need- 
ed to ensure success. Bedde this, in the case of 
those Students who come to the University induced 
by the offer of a partially professional training, 
failure will become a serious matter, as the extra 
time consumed by any ill success in the Previous 
ur General Examination will be deduct«d from the 
year which is intended for the exclusive pursuit of 
the special studies. 

With regard to the difficulties of the several 
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Esaminations, it has been, found tliat in the 
PreTious EsaiDination the paper on Greek and 
Latin Grammar, and the grammatical queetiouB 
attached to the G-reek Testament and Ghiasical 
papers in the General Examination have proved 
sererer teats of accuracy in training than had before 
been given. The best books for preparing for this 
part of the Examination are the smaller Grammars 
of Dr Donaldson or the late Professor Key, or the 
Public School Latin Primer, the smaller I^tin 
Grammar of Curtias, or that of Hr Eoby, and the 
Greek Grammars of Curtins, Arnold, Parry, 
Wordsworth, or Abbott and Mansfield. 

Another subject proved by past experience to be 
of the greatest difficulty in the Previous Exa- 
minations is the Arithmetic Public schools have 
as yet given little attention to this subject. N'o 
great stress is laid upon the study of it, and coa»«> 
queiitly the schoolboy learns to despise what he 
calls "sums." The dislike grovs upon him, and 
when he cume« to the University he finds the paper 
on Arithmetic a most serious ordeaL Moreover, in 
the books on Arithmetic the questions are too gene- 
rally shaped so as to come under some rule of 
arrangement which the pupil has been hiught, with- 
out much regard to the principle on which it is 
baaed. In the Previous Examination the queetiooB 
are not of this character. They require the Student 
to put them into shape for himseli^ and at this point 
many men break down. 

la the General Examination there is a new fea- 
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tnre iatrodnced, viz. the Voltmtarr Papers in EngliBh 
Profie Composition and on portions of Shak^peare 
and Milton, and the translation from English into 
Latin Prose. It is to be hoped thai, as the marks 
tell in the Examinations, although theae Papers are 
voluntary, all the Students who vieh for a first or 
second class will be induced to give their dOigence 
to these subjects. Of the value of English Compo- 
sition there can be no doubt. Qood sense, taste and 
judgment are all alike called for in the composition 
of a respectable Essay, As for the I^tin portion of 
the paper, it has now become almost general among 
the Bishops to require Latin Prose Composition in 
their Examinations for Holy Orders. And as 
future candidates for orders always form a con- 
siderable proportion of those who present them- 
selves for the Ordinary Degree, the paper is one 
which should, on this account, receive a due amount 
of attention. 

Tbe text-books which are most used for the 
Elementary Mechanics, Hydrostatics and Trigono- 
metry, are the treatises by Todhnnter, T. P. 
Hudson, McDowell, and Hamblin Smith. The 
last named has published a complete series of 
Elementary Mathematical Works designed for the 
Previpus and General Examinations. Tbe most use- 
ful works on Heat are those by Prof, Maxwell, Mr 
Gamett, or Deschanel, or the portion of Oanot's 
Physics which deals with that subject. 

With regard to the Special Examinations — in the 
Theological subjects the book which alone covers 

0, .,_..„, Goes Ic 
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the period of Ohnrch Hiatory appointed Ja Dr 
Short'B History of the Church of England. 
Masaingberd's English Beformotion, and the Bketch 
of the Reformation in England, by the late Prof. 
Blunt, may also be read with much advantage. 

For the whole of the Greek Testament the notes 
of Bishop Wordsworth or Ekian Alf ord are no doubt 
the best. Bishop Lightfoot has also published very 
escdlent Commentaries on the Epistles to the Ga- 
latians, Philippians, and Colos»ans and Philemon, 
and these and the other Epiatles have been edited 
with copious notes by Bishop ElUcott, The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools, though at present only 
embracing (with the exception of St Matthew's 
Gospel) notes on the Authorized Version, will be 
found very helpful for the study of the original. 
The Greek text of the Gospel of St Matthew with 
notes is ali'eady published in this series, and other 
volumes on the original text are in preparation. 
These books are such as will be used by the Student 
who wishes thoroughly to master his subject 

It is greatly to be wished that all the Students 
who intend to take Holy Orders should devote a 
portion of their time to the study of Hebrew. A 
knowledge of this language is more and more im- 
peratively called for in thoae who are to be the 
clergy of the coming generation. The Grammar of 
Hurwitz and that of Bernai-d and Mason are 
admirably adapted to help the beginner. A new 
vnd very exhaustive Hebrew Grammar (with 
exercises in Hebrew Composition) has been issued 
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Moaon. As a, fiFst reading-book notliiog 

I better than Bernard'H Guide to Hebrew 

\, appended to which k a very useful 

Buxtorfs small Lexicon is the best to 

le Moral Science Examination the books to 
are laid down in the Scheme. 
le Iaw Examination the edition of Justinian 
ted to the Student's wants is that of Mr 
and the translation of the Institutes by 
y and Dr Bryan Walker will be found very 

Tatural Science, for Zoology the books most 
inded are Milne Edwai-da' Elementary 
»f Zoology and W. B. Carpenter's Zoology. 
*ny, the Manual of Professor Henslow, and 
s Outlines, together with the Schedules and 
j of the Professor, will be found to he enough, 
u the lectures alone that Structural Botany 
hoi-oughly leamt. For Chemistry, Ganot's 

Williamson's Chemistry for Students, and 
J Chemistry published in Chambers' Educa- 
!!!Iourse are recommended, — and for more 
d students Fowne's Manual and Miller's 

and Inorganic Chemistry; and in Geology, 
Geology, the Manual by Mr Jukes, and 
Outlines of Geology. 

3 is provided for each of the three undergra- 
ears its suitable work, and there will not be, 
«fore, the long and undesirable interval of 
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time nnemploTed between the Previous Esamioti- 
tioii aud the approach of the Ordinary Degree. 
And though one entire year is given up to pro- 
fessional pursuits, nearly the same amount of work 
is aceompliahed in two years which formerly oc- 
cupied three, and the University has at the same 
time retained her academic training, aud yet adapted 
ber teaching in a very great degree to the spirit 
of the present times. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS* LECTURES, &c. 



Ik June, 1857, the XTniversity of Oxford passed 
a Statute estabUshing atmnal Examinations of per- 
sons not members of the Cniversity. The general 
plan, and many or most of the details, were due to 
Mr T. D. Acland and Dr Temple. The idea was 
encouraged, and suggestions for its realization were 
made, by many men of eminence in very different 
professions, amongst whom may be specially men- 
tioned Messrs Ruskin, Dyce, Hullah, Biichinond, 
Prof. Max Mdller, and Dr Harvey Goodwin, 
besides many actively engaged in the work of educa- 
tion in tiie large Grammar Schools. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge readily adopted the general plan 
of Examinations ; and, after making such altera- 
tions as were suggested by renewed correspondence 
with those engaged in education, established in Feb. 
1858 a scheme which in all but minor details was 
the same as that now in operation. The first 
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Examin&tioik b; the TJniTersity of Cambridge took 
place in Deoembor, 1868. Qirls were admitted to 
the Cambridge ExamiBations in 1865. 

The promoters of tliese Examinations were 
anxious to fill a void in the education of the 
country. The ayatem of inapection carried out by 
the Privy Council afforded an adequate test and 
stimulus for the schools of the poorer classes. The 
Universities eseroised a powerful thou^ in some 
degree indirect influence over the great schoob of 
the counby, partJy by the stimulus of scholar- 
ships and fellowships and partly by supplying the 
teachers and examiner^ of the schools, means aided 
by the general acceptance of University standards 
in all that belongs to the higher education of 
the country. But the schools lying between the 
Kational Schools and the larger Grammar Schools 
had no direct encouragement held out to them, 
no system of inspection over them, no recognised 
and sufficient criteria of merit as regards either 
schools or scholars. That the Society of Arts did 
not supply all that was needed for this purpose 
is clear from their own words in the programme 
of their Examinations for 1858, wherein they hailed 
the Statute of the University of Oxford with cordial 
satisfaction. 

At first the scheme was regarded as an experi- 
ment, but it has now taken a definite place in the 
country, and has been extended so as to include 
the examination of girls. In 1881, 4,176 boys and 
3,81 girls entered as Candidates ; and the Examina- 
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tions were held at 1 10 ooatres for bo]rs, itnd 96 for 
girls. The Coloniefl have availed thetDselves of the 
crpportunity afforded for enoouraging eduoation and 
giving it a right direotion. The teaching in a large 
number of schools is now epeoially arranged to suit 
these Examinations; Local Boards have insti- 
tuted prizes for the most difitinguished candidates 
at their particular centre of examination ; one Col- 
lege in Cambridge (8t John's) ofiers Siiarships, 
with £30 a year added, to the best candidates; 
statesmen appear at public meetings to distribute 
the prizes and add publicity and icUU to the success- 
ful esertions of the youthful candidates ; and formal 
notice is taken of the Examinations by B«gulation3 
of the Councils presiding over the great ProfeB- 
sions*. The University sllows students who have 
obtained certificates in certain branches of the 
Local Examination work, -to become candidates for 
Ute degree of Sachelor of Music and to be excused 
part or the whole of the Previous Examination. 
The zeal with which persons interested in the 
education of girls have taken up the Local Exami- 

* Students who have passed the Cambridge (or Oxford) 
Eiamioationa are exempted b; tlia Oeneral Couuoil for 
Medical EdncatiOQ from any other preliminary eiomiaationi 
by the CanuniagionerB for T^nlating the examination of 
persons proposing to enter into articles of olerkship to 
attorneys or solicltoia from any I^irther eiamlDation in 
general studies ; and by the Inns of Court from the prelimi* 
nary examination lor persons proposing to prepare for the 
Bat. See also page 61. 
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nationa and the success vhich girls have Eichieved 
are worthy of very high praise. 

It is not asserted that these Exainina.tionB 
supply all that is wanted for the Schools which are 
within their scope. They cannot do all that 
regular inspection might do, for they do not test 
actually and directly the teaching throughout the 
schools which send pupils to them. A master may 
choose to send in only his best b(^, in which case 
it might be urged that the result of the Examina- 
tdoua is not a good criterion of the e£Sciency of the 
school. High honours obtained by a few boys 
might raise a. euapicion that the great mass of the 
school has been to some extent neglected while 
special care has been bestowed on a few of the best 
boys. It is worth while to consider how far such 
objections are likely to correspond to facts, 

Inspection is not precluded by the present 
scheme. On the contrary, the Local Examinations ' 
Syndicate are authorised to entertain appKcationa 
for the appointment of one or more persons to 
examine the scholars of any school making applica- 
tion and to report to the Syndicate. The number 
of schools submitting themselves to this inspec- 
tion has for some years iacreaeed as rapidly as 
the number of the candidates for the Local ExaminS' 
tions has increased. In 1881 between 70 and 80 
whole schools were thus examined, with an aggre- 
gate nnmber of students little if at all short of the 
number esmnined at the last Local Examination. 

But Inspection itself does not answer the 
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purpose for -w\a<ih the present scheme -waa estab- 
lished, which 'was in the first instance to improve 
rather than to teat. It l&cka the wide competition 
throughout England which is so important a feature 
of the Local Examinations ; it lacks the publicity 
and identity of test which shute out local jealousies ; 
it lacks the idat — whatever that may be worth — 
which ie given to individual success in the Local 
Examinations by the poblication of the results on 
the part of the University. In the Iiocal Exami- 
nation, boys and girls from all parts of England go 
in to the same Examination, take the papers at the 
same time, have the same examiners, and appear 
in the same widely disseminated list of success. 
It should howeter be understood that masters and 
parents may obtain a better idea of the general 
efBciency of a school from the report of an inspect- 
ing examiner than from isolated instances of suc- 
cess in the Local Examinations. 

It is the largeness of the competition which 
gives such a value to the Local Elxaminations as a 
test and stimulus. Boys in the same school do not 
easily rise far above their comrades, unless in some 
way a higher standard from the outside is brought 
plainly before them, to move their ambition while 
it shews them their deficiencies. And now that so 
many youths of promise and attainments stop short 
in their educational course without seeking to find 
their level in the higher lists of the Univeraity, it 
must be no small advantage to have an Examina- 
tion in view by which they can give public proof of 
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their training and abilities. "Fo the master of a 
school the ExaminationB afford an opportunity of 
comparison and a stimutus to exertion of which the 
value can scarcely be overrated. And, what in 
many schools is of importance almost if not qmt« 
as great, the Begulations annually issued by the 
Syndicate provide a suitable dUTiddom of study 
for each year. 

As a matter of fact, some schools make a 
rule of sending in not picked boys but irhole 
classes, and these have in several cases done tiie 
best. And ^though many do no doubt only send 
in a feiv boys, this does not of necessity imply any 
detriment to the boys who are not sent in. If good 
candidates are sent in, the mast«r must be capable 
of teaching well ; and if good candidates are fre- 
quently sent in, the other boys must be well taught, 
or there would be no constant supply of adequate 
material for the special training to take effect on. 
A vary small amount of experience will shew a 
master that his best plan is to train the younger 
boys carefully, in readiness for future years, while 
he gives special instruction to the actual candidates 
and the classes of which they are mraibera. The 
staff of masters is usually not so large as to allow 
the candidates to be treat«d in many of the subjects 
o£ examination as a class apart. The system 
encoar^ies extra attention to the few candidates, 
rather than neglect of the many who are not candi- 
dates. 

In larger sohools it is both possible and deeuable 
B.a. iz. s 
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to send in the whole of the higb^ clasees. It !s i 
better teat of the teaching both for the teachers ant 
for the friendB of the caadidatea; the preparation fo 
the Examinatiaa is more easily harmonized wit! 
the general work of the school; the effect on al 
must be very much greater, for a high standan 
IS thus broQ^t fullj before the whole Bchool 
In some large schools, a third d the whole schoo 
in aimuall; sent up for examination. 

In smaller schools, few as the number of boy 
sent in to the Examinatiim may ^^>ear, they ye 
in many cases jH^icticaUy form whole classes. Ant 
if in eome cases, whether of large schools or small 
only a few picked boys come in, this may, am 
often does imply caution on the part (rf the master 
rather than real deficiency of general teadiing. A 
the Examinations become better known in thi 
school, more are soit to try their chances, am 
GO much is this the case that it is now a prominen 
question with examiners and others whether it i 
desirable to send in idle or dull boys, with the grea 
probability of failure, because they happen to hi 
in the same class as other candidates. TXntO thi 
University signifies its disapproval of the practio 
of sending in candidates who have practically m 
chance of passing — of which it has given no sign— 
the arguments are in favour of applying the stimulu 
to every boy in a class. Not to send in the less com 
petent boys is to abstain &om applying the stimu 
lus to those who need it most In the cases of ner 
centres, and of schools which have not previoufil; 
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sent in candidates, it frequently happens that the 
work o£ the oandidatea is very decidedly con- 
demned. The lesson thus learned is not forgotten, 
and another year sees an improvement. In Euch 
cases it is evident that the University has a«ted 
-nieely in admitting all candidates without any re- 
ference to the probability of their failure or success. 
It may be as veil to point out here that many 
candidates who fajl to obtain a Certificate pass 
with TQUch credit in some one or more branches of 
the Examination, and so far achieve a con^dersLle 
measure of success. 

The recognition accorded to the EzaminationB 
is now such that if a school, professing to educate 
any class of boys between Kational Schools and 
those related by the studies of the University, 
declines to send in candidates for examination, it 
may be considered either strong enough to do 
without them, or weak enough to dread them. 
Many schools which prepare a fair proportion of 
their students for the Universities send in can- 
didates, and of late years some of the very highest 
honours of the University, both classical and mathe- 
matical, have been carried off by men who ob- 
tained their first sneoessea years ^;o as Junior 
candidates in the Local Examinations. 

The labour of conducting the Examination is so 
great that the Univeraity is hardly justified in 
continuing the work unless some clear and direct 
gain to its highest interests can be shewn. The 
work is very properly kept as much as possible 
5—2 
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in tlie hands of the residents, and they have already 
enough work to do in Cambridge without seeking 
work of a very laborious character from aU parte 
of the kingdom. Something is wanted to make 
the ExatninatiouB more directly feeders to the Uni- 
versity. This will be best supplied by the oficr 
on the part of CoUegee of exhibitions to be awarded 
by the results Of the Examination. Worcester and 
Balliol, Oxford, have for some years given such 
prizes, and the authorities report very well of the 
material thus obtained. 8t John's has set the 
example in Cambridge by the offer of two Sizarships 
in each of the next three years, with £30 added to 
each for two years. Further progress in this direc- 
tion would complete th& link between the Uni- 
versity and a very large class of the community 
now almost entirely outside its pale. The history 
of the coimtry for centuries makes it clear that in 
this class are to be found intellects of the most 
robust character and material in all ways most 
valuable to the University. If jwoperly supported, 
the Iiocal Examinatious will more and more increase 
the area from which able men are drawn to Cam- 
bridge. 

An ojpiiion l^s been expressed in public dis- 
cussions, outside the University, in favour of a 
recognition of these Examinations by the State. 
It has been suggested that all schools not under 
Qovemment Inspection, and not of the highest 
grade, should he compelled to present a certain 
proportion of boys oi certain ages. It is doubtfol 
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whether the woit thus snggested wonld be fairly 
the function of the UniTeisity, uid it is also 
doubtful whetlier if such a requirement were made 
suddenly tite irniTersities combined could support 
the strain. Still, if public opinion points unmis- 
takably in this Jireotion, and matters do not pro- 
gress too rapidly, the UuiTersity has resources from 
which to meet the demand. Non-resident members 
would be called in to the assistance of the residents 
in increased proportion, and an able and experienced 
staff would be formed without serious difficulty. 
It has also been su^;ested that in view of the great 
difficulty now found in obtaining teachers for 
elementary schools under the increased demands of 
the Education Department, the TJniTersity Senior 
Certificate should be accepted as a sufficient qnalifi- 
cation so far as a knowledge of the subject* of in- 
struction is concerned. 

The University has shewn its willingness to 
respond to a reasonable demand from the outside 
for an extension of the sphwe of its operations, by 
establishing (February, 1882) an additional Exami- 
nation in September, in subjects the same as those 
for the following December, for the special con- 
venience of persons who desire to register as 
Medical Students early in October. It is expected 
that many persons who intend to enter the Uni- 
versity at Michaelmas will take this opportunity 
of obtaining exemption from the Previous Exami- 
nation. 

It has been objected by the Schools Enquiry 
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fied the examiners and in vh&t subjects he failed. 
A book eont&ining the Examination. Papers of the 
previous month is pttbliBhed in Januaiy and is a 
Talnahle guide in prepsring for a futiii« Exami- 
nation. 

It irill he seen from the R^olationa that 
the XToiversity has not sought to impose one pre- 
cise course of work upon all schools and scholars, 
but has left a large field for the choice of master 
and pnpil Indeed the scheme ytva not drawn 
up from an <t priori view of what schools ought 
to teach, upon which point opinions might vary, 
but it accepted the subjects now actually taught 
in the schools, and confined the necessary qnalifica- 
tions for passing to a knowledge of the rudiments 
of education with the addition of two or throe 
^>ecial subjects. The difficult question of Theology 
has been treated in a way which may fairly claim 
the merit of complete success. The scheme avoids 
making examination in Church formularies neces- 
saiy for any candidate, by giving alternatives 
for the Church Oat«chism and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Further, it aUows any pai«nt 
or guardifoi to withdraw a student from the 
Theoktgioal part altogether by simply signing 
a printed "form of objection." The proportion 
of tjte candidates thus withdrawn is very small 
indeed. The Oxford scheme originally made the 
Prayer-book an essential part of the Examina- 
tdon, and did not permit the Theological part of the 
Examination to have any weight in arranging the 
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order and classes of successful cajididates : but tJie 
number of those who declined the Theological part 
of the Ezaminatio)] was so lar^ (tie. 36 per cent), 
that the scheme was afterwards approximated to 
tile Cambridge plan. The Cambridge Syndicate 
has taken tiie further step of allowing Csjidldatos 
to obtain marks bj passing in the Old Testament 
alone, to meet the case of Jews, or in tite Kew 
Testament alona 

It may be desirable to point out the main 
difTerences between the Oxford and Cambridge 
schemes, and to say a few words on some of them. 
Oxford confers on those who pass the Senior Ex- 
amination the title of Associate in Arts, and on 
the Juniors merely a certificate ; Cambridge gives 
a certificate only to both classes. Oxford does not 
set special books in languages for tiie Senior Ex- 
amination; Cambridge does, but adds also some 
passages from books other than tiiose set, and 
rejects all who do not satisfy the examiners in 
this part of tjie examination in a language. 
Cambridge also refuses to grant the "mark of 
distinction" in a language to any candidate who 
does not shew fair [ffoficiency in translating from 
English into the language : and in all probability 
Oxford has in practice the same rule. Oxford 
requires all candidates to pass in a language or 
a science ; Cambridge leaves it possible for a Junior 
candidate to obtain a certificate by a satisfactory 
knowledge of the Preliminaiy Subjects, with Re- 
ligious Knowledge, a play of Shakespeare, Rn g liah 
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History, and Geography, i.e. the material of what 
is called an "English education," but it gives 
to such candidates a certificate of an inferior 
character. 

The question of granting the title of A.A. or 
A.O., AatoeiaU *n Arte, or Aggociale of Oamhridge, 
vas fully discussed at the time when Hie Examina- 
tions were boii^ instituted. The decision of Cam- 
bridge not to grant Buch a title put an end to the 
proposal that the two Universities should act in 
concert in conducting Local Examinations. The 
unwillingness to grant a quasi-title of degree, and 
to grant it to a student who has never personally 
come under the eye of the University or given any 
proofs of moral character and conduct, seems neither 
unnatural nor nnwise. Students vho have passed 
the Cambridge Examination are at liberty to nse 
any letters they please after their name to signify 
the fact, such as C.S.C., C&rtifieaUd Student, Cam- 
bridge, but the University has shewn no signs of 
reconsidering its decision not to authorise any such 
form. There can be no doubt thai the number of 
Senior candidates examined by Oxford as compared 
with the number of Juniors is considerably in excess 
of the proportion in the Cambridge Examination, 
and the grant of the title A. A. is usually given as 
one reason for this excess. 

Opinion is divided as to the wisdom of giving 
special books in f rench, Qerman, Latin and Greek 
for the examination of students some of whom are 
dose upon eighteen years of age. On the one hand, 
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there u a fear that masters toaj take more pains 
to teach such students the translatioii of a Bpecial 
book than to teach them broadly the laugut^ in 
which it is written. On the other hand, more 
precise and accurate knowledge is to be looked for 
when the attention is confined to one or two books 
for the special purposes of the Kzamtnation, and it 
is probable that a higher standard of actual pro- 
ficiency may be expected and maiiitained. On the 
whole, it is perhaps well that the two Bystems 
should both continue to receive recognition as at 
present. 

It has been said that "the Oxford certificate is 
worth more than the Cambridge certificate," because 
Oxford requires Junior Candidates to pass in a lan- 
guage or in a Bcienca But a certificate is worth 
exactly what it bears on the face of it. A Cam- 
bridge certificate which includes among other sub- 
jects a language or a science will compare on equal 
terms with an Oxford certificate testifying to ac- 
quirements in the same branchee of study. A 
Cambridge certificate which does not include a 
language or a ectence cannot be — so far as that 
special deficiency is concerned — as good as an Oxford 
certificate, which cannot have such a deficiency. 
This diflerencB of standard would be serious if 
many candidates attempted to avail themselves of 
it by omitting from their education all training in 
language or science. But the number of those who 
enter for neither is very small, and there is no 
proof t^t any of these have had no teaching what- 
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ever in language or science. Some years Etgo, 'when 
a calculation was made, about 60 candidates out of 
2,200 entered neither for language nor for science. 
In December, 1881, out of 2,237 Juoior boys and 
1,144 Junior girls who obtained Certificates, only 
119 boys and 53 girls obtained the lowest grade 
of certificate, for English subjects only; and a 
very large proportion of these were examined in 
language or science but failed. Thus the Cambridge 
system does not appear to have the effect of tempt- 
ing candidates to neglect the study of language 
or science or both, while it does admit to the 
advantages of competition and comparison the 
better pupUs of schools which only aim at a 
complete "English education." Schools are thus 
brought within the influence of the University 
which would otherwise be entirely beyond the pale. 



It was mentioned at the outset that girls have 
been admitted to these Examinations since 1865, 
and have in many cases achieved great success. 
The number of these candidates increases more 
rapidly than the number of the boys, and in 
December, 1881, two-fifths of the whole number 
of candidates entered were girts. Girls have more 
recently been admitted to the Oxford examinations 
also. Cambridge leaves It to the girls or their 
parents to decide whether their names shall be 
published or not in the Class Lists, Oxford makes 
no difference between girls and boys. 
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HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 



In 1869, the Local Esaminattoas Syndicate 
instituted an annual Examination for Wcanen above 
the age of eighteen years. There ■were three classes 
of students to whom such ao examination would 
evidently be a boon, ■while all would be guided in 
lieir studies and incited to regular work. Those 
who intended to become governesses and could 
obtain the certificate of the University would 
enter their profession with a very "valuable intro- 
duction. Those who, having no such intention, 
were unwilling to cease to be students when they 
left school or passed from the hands of the 
governess, would have an object for which to 
work, something to save them from falling into 
desultory habits of reading. And in many cases 
where direct education had not ceased at eighteen, 
the highest part of a young woman's education 
could be tested by such an examination, when she 
could no longer be admitted to the Local Examina- 
tions on account of her age. This examination 
has made very satisfactory progress. Already the 
Cambridge certificate ia of great and recognised 
value to governesses and teachers, while the careful 
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tnuning tlie candidates must have gone ihroagli 
oaunoi but have a hai^7 efieot opon the educa- 
tional character of the iustruotion tbey give. It 
-was found Bwne years ago, vben enquiry 'was 
made, that not more than one-third of the whole 
nmnber fA candidates were engaged in tuition or 
were preparing for that profession, eo that die 
Examination has large uses beyond that of training 
and certificating teachers. The number of entries 
on the hist occasion was 871. 

The Examination for Women has been opened 
to Men above 18 years of age. The original 
purpose of this extension, the importance of whidi 
may prove to be great, wag to further and simplify 
the work of the new Syndicate to whose core the 
eBtablishmeut of courses of Lectures in populous 
places was committed, a work now combined with 
that of the Local Exajninations Syndicate. It 
will be seen, however, that the effects of t^e step 
may reach much further than this. Schoolma&ters 
who have no Universil^ degree, will naturally seek 
to obtain the certificate of having passed the 
Higher Local Examination. Others who by 
makii^ some sacrifice could give the necessary 
time for residence for a degree, will have a reliable 
means of testing their powers before entering the 
University. It is to be hoped that the Examina- 
tion may lead in some cases to the discovery of 
abilities of a \d^ oiAex among those who without 
Eucb enooura^roent would not have thought of a 
University coarse^ The published BiegvlatioQS 
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Ehew tliat the Examination embraces a very largd 
number of subjects of study, among ^hicb a free 
choice is given to candidates, while a reference to 
the Book of Elzamination Papers 'will shew that 
the subjects must be prepared in an intelligent and 
thorough manner. A high standard is maintained 
by the Examiners. 

LOCAL LECTURES. 

A Syndicate, appointed to arrange Courses of 
Lectures in populous towns and to provide 
lecturers, has been combined with the Local 
Esaminations Syndicate. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Kev. G, F. Browne, B.D., St 
Catharine's College. The work done in the few 
last years in this branch has been of a very 
important character and has led to the establish- 
ment in Sheffield, Nottingham, and elsewhere, of 
local Colleges on a large scale. By the New 
Statutes of the University, such Colleges can be 
affiliated to the University on terms highly 
advantageous to their students. 

OXEOBD AND CAMBRIDGE BOARD. 

A Syndicate has been appoiuted to conduct, 
in concert with the University of Oxford, die 
Inspection and Examination of highest grade 
Schools, both boys and girls. Particulars may bo 
obtained from E. J. Gross, Esq., M.A, Cains 
College. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHKRS. 

A Syndicate has been appointed to encoura^ 
the study of the Theory, History, and Practice, 
of Education. Particulars may be obtained from 
O. Browning, Esq., M.A., King's College. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLA88ICA. 



(Hantfa OnttaBi. ^O.Long.H^ 4to18. 16«^U(.,l<«..ia). 
SflmaatluiiM. B7 R. WMBtoo, H.A. S vob. 16*. uoh. 
EorlpldM. By F. A. Vt3»!, UM. S toIb. lOt. each, 
aomar. Bj F. A. Pale?, UA. VoL L 13(. ; ToL IL 14t. 
Earodottu. By Ber. J. W. BUkealc^, B J), B toIs. SS«. 
HMlod. B7 F. A. F»l^, M.A. 10<. Zd. 
SoomM. B7 Ber. A. J. Maoleane, M.A. 18(. 
Jvr«t»l and Panlw. By B«r. A. J. HMdeam, U.A. lit. 
Hftto. ByW.H. Thompson, D.D. 3to1b. 7i. 61I each. 
Sapboataa. Tol. I. By Bev, F: H. Blajdee, U.A. IB), 

Td. II. PhDoctetes. Eleotia. Ajas and Tnchiitis. By 

T. A. Filar, K.A. Ul 

Tftdtna -. The AnoalB. By the Ber, P. Frost. 15(. 
TamuM. By E. St. J. Pony, M.A. 18*. 
"Virgil- By J. Conlngton, M.A, S toIe. lli. each. 
Aji AUm of Olaulcta Oaogntphy; Twenty-four Maps. By 
ft. HngbH ■■< a««in LaDg, It.A. Heir sditioti, iritii nnVmriiif nntllnin 
ImpsrlmlBro. Ul ed. 

[7ni/(inn wflb above. 
. A Oomplato Latin Ommnar. By J. W. PouUiBon, DJD. 3rd 
Edition. Mt . 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A ScrUtofOntk and Latin AiitJtort,viithEtielith Note). Feap.S»a. 
Onanr : I>s BoUo Oatlioo. B; Qeoiga Leog, MA. 6>. U. 

— BadkBL-JH. TorJnaiOTOlaww. By a.Laas,M.A. 3(. U. 

CWtaUna, iHlMUui, aad Fropeiiliii. SelMMfoMns. Witli Lcte. 

By Rer. A. H. WnUlkir. 3..6i GoO'M ' 
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OIo«ro; De B«iiectate, De Amidtia, aad Select Epistles. 

QnoTft hot, It Jk. ^<^ 
Oomelliu Neptm. Bj Ber, 3, P. U^cnucl^el. 2i. Qif. 
Homer: niftd. Bo(^I.-X)I. S7F. Jk.iPalej, U.A. ti.Gd. 
Eoraoe. With Life. B7 A. J. Madeane, M.A. 61, %d. 

2 pula. St. ei. SBOli.] 
JaTeoal : Biiteen Satires. By B. Prior, M.A. it. M. 
SfarUkliBdedtEpigmnf. ^ithlof^. Sjf.A,Ptipj,'it^. 6 
Ovid: the F&«ti. B}' F. A. Faley, M.A. Cf. 
SaUnst : Gatihiia and Jngortha. With Lite. B7 O. Long, MJ 
TooltuB : Qermuiia and Agricola. B; Bev. P. Frost. Bt. fid, 
TlrgU: BncohcB, GeoigicB, aod ,£neid, Boolcs I.-IV. Abr 

(romProfSiBorOojiiEgton'iMition. Sa-M,— ,^neW,BookiT.-Xn. 

AIbo in 9 s6paFat4 Tuumefl, 1& 6d. each. 
Xanophoni TbeAnabuii. WithLife. BjBev.J.F.Macmichac 

AJeo In 4 Bepu-Bite Tolmnefip If. 6i/. eooli. 

The CyropmdJa. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 6». 

Memorabilia. By Parcivkl Fiost, M.A. U. 6d. 

A Grammar-Sahool Atlas of Cflwlcal OfeogmpbVi'cotita 

Tan leleoted UafB. laipsrialSto. St. 

Uniform ai(h the StTitl. 
The New Testameat, in Greek. With EngUsfa Kotea, its. 

Bar. J. F. llMWlBlinnl. 7t. M. 



CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEX" 

.SsohTliu. By F. A. Paley, M^ 8(. 

Oteaar: De Bella OalUoo. By Q. Long, M.A. 2f. 

Cloero : De Seneotute et de Amloltla, et Slpistolie Eteleote 

G. Long, M.A. li. U. 
Cnoeronis Oratlones. Td. I. {in Terrem.) ByG. Long.K.A. £ 
Euripides. By F, A. Paley, M.A. 8 vols. 3i. Gd. each. 
Herodbtua. By J. G. Blakeaky, B.D. 3 vols. 7>. 
Homaii Qiaa. L-XIL By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3*. id. 
Horatlua. By A. J. Madeaue, U.A. 2t. fid. 
Juvenal et Persliu. By A. 3. Madeane, M.A. It. Bd. 
LnoreUus. By H. A. J. Uonro, MA. it. fid. 
SaUustl Orlspl OatHIna el Jugurtba. By 0. Long, M.A. 1 
Sophoalea. By F. A. Salej, M.A. . ■ [In the 

Terentl OomcadlEB. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3».' ' 
Ttaneydldei. By J. 3. Uon&ldson, D.D. 1 Tds. 7*. 
VlrgUliLi. By J. CMifaigtou, M.A. 81. <ii 
Xenophoatii azpedltio Oyri. By J. F. HaeUldiad, BA. S 
NoTwn TestamBntnin Onaonm. By F. B. SaritBner, 
1b fin natH, h^ InnBd, ]£>. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

A BeUetion oj the matt twuaUy remd of the Qrttk and Latin Aulhon, 

Aimotatettfor Seho«U. Futp. 9vo. U, 6d. tach., mith eactptiom, 
^mlpklM. Aleertia — Medw.— HippgljtaB.— Heouba.— BoooIuil 

Ion. 2».~0rBateB.— PboenJBBBe.— Troades. ByF.A.Palej, M.A. 
.XMliylns. PnnMthni« ^uotiu. — Septtm taakn, Ttutwa. — A^*. 

memium,—¥eiMM.~SaxomiieB. B7 F. A. F»h7, M^ 
gapbociML (EtUpiU TTTutntu,— ffidipiu OolcuMiu. — AiitigtM. 

Bj r. A. Filsj, ILA. 
Homu. Iliad. Book L B; F. A. Folej, M.A. 1>. 
Tersnoa. Andria — Haatn> TiKion)iii«ioK.^FhcimiD.~-^Adelphoe. 

Sj FnleHoi Wi«iia', Ph.D. 
OooTO'i Da Beaeetnto— -De AmidtU and E^rtols Selects. Bv 

a. Long, ]f.A. 
Olid. B«leetionB. B7 A. J. MtwleuM, UJL 

OCitn lit pnQ»rat»n, 

PUBLtO SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Seria lifCUuiKalTexta. aKootaUd by vidi-kRomi scholars. O. 8m. 

fliHrnptHnni The Peace. B7 F. A. Fi^er, U,A. 4t. SiJ. 

The AohamianB. By F. A. Paley, M.A, it. W. 

. The PtDg«. By F. A. Piday, M.A. U. M. 

OlMTO. The Letten to AtticQR. Bk. I. By A.Pretor, H.A. 4t.M. 
DenuwthBnM da Falaa I^aUone. By B. ShlBeto, M.A. Gj. 

The Law rA LeptineB. Bj B. W. Beatson, M.A. Si. 64. 

Plato. The Apology of Bocratei and Orito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

The Phaido. 6th EdHion. By W. W«gner, Ph.D. 6». ftd. 

,. The Protagona. 3rd Bditiaa. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4*. 64. 

The Eathyphro. 2nd edition. By G. H. Welli, M.A. 3». 

The EuthydMnaa. fly G. H. Wella, M.A ' 



- TheBepnblio. BookBl.*!!. By Q. H. Wells, M.A 
oa. The AqlaUria, ^ W. Wagnei, WiJ). Sudeditioi 

- TrinnmmnB. By W. Wagner, Mi.D. Bnd edition. 



■ I The Henaeohmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. it. M. 
BophooUa Traoblnln. By A. Pretor, M.A. it. Sit. 
Tarenoe. By W. Wagner, Ph-D. 10«. Bd. 
Thaoorlttu. By F. A. Paler, U.A. 4*. 6d. 

Qttttrt w pnparatioit. 

CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 
Abia. By H. A. J. Miuno, M.A. St. id. 
Ariatophanlx Conusdiffi. By H. A. Holden, LL-D. Bro. i tots. 

SSlSiL F1b!> Bold HiiintelT. 

Pai. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcaji. 8vo. 4i. U. 

Catolliu. By H. A. J. Mnnro, M.A. T(. 61I. 

Dorpua PoetaruD Latlnorum. Bditad by Walker, lied. Bra. 13«, 

BMMCu Qninti BsrMii Flapai Opwa. By H. A. J. Umuo, M.A. 

I^Tft in. 11. U 
UfT. The firrt Stb Books. By J. pKCdeville. niisa. raan, £*. 

Or Book! l.-IIl. 8<. W. IV. ud T. Si. IM. |^ GoO'^ Ic 
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tkri im Sierva Hatam Libn B«c 

J H. A. J. Muoro. H.A; B vols. St*. " 
Dg.) TOL U. Ttualktion. (BoldnpHi 
oideflXIV. ByA.PatmeT.M.A. S^ 
r^MTtii Canoino. By F. A. PBley, 

LiklF. ByA-F&hiier. Fcaii.Bv< 
7 C. E. PilBier, liLA. 4>. 6d. 
Df tile PeloponuMba War. Bt m 

>. e>. 6(1. Book U. Sto. St. Bd. 

REEK OLA8S-BOOK8. 

: ot Fro^BHiTe Latin Biercisea. 
tp. Bto. Put I. Accidsnce, li.Bd. P: 

^c«.Charab,U.A. ethEdit. Fcai 

ta]»Ft¥«n. ^T.CU^B, M.A. 

dVeise. With ExaninaUon QnM 

itic^. F»p. Sto. 2a. Sd. 
I. hyC.P.UMoa,B.A. 3idEdit. : 
KuaBtoryOnA Exercises. By Iter, 
deler, U.A. %^ Editioa. Fc&p. Sra. 

ByQ.Preakin.MA. GtownSTo.' 
:.A., St. John's Coulihi, Cucbbi 
Latin Beading-Book, with English 
tion. Smfi Sro. Sl ed. 
Compcaltloii. NewEditiim. Fo^ 

Introduoteiy Work on Heiamstei 
. Feap. 8vo. 3e. Kay, St. 
viOi Inttodnctoiy Sentenoes, £] 
evEditJoo. Voaji.Sn), 3a. 6il. 

I ConuioBitloii. Hew Edit. Foai 

legioc Extracts ftom Ovid and Til 

7«p. 9td. 3a. 
RbT. p. E. OHBTTOy. 

Latin TerBe-m&kera. li. 6i{. 

ith Parallel Hints for Translatioi 

cnmfco. 4^611. 

j;tpiH)«). 

A. EoMiDH, LL.D. 

[. FuisageB for Tr^slntioD into 

HhBdltien. PonBro. 7).M. 

MOM to* TrauBlKtba into Latin 

IrdEditiOD. FoitSva. St. 

wsageB for Tnuaslation into Qiee^ 

.,. Goosic 



Sduoaiumal' Workt. 5 

Folia HUvnbB, nve Zelc«K Fxtanim AB«Qo«mm in LBtinnm et 

Gnmnun oonTSMB. 8to. VoLMO«.«i VoLII. 12i. 

T^koram Oenturlw. Bal«ot Pusasea for Traasktloii info Lttitt 

•ndOnekPriw. TthBdlUoB. FoMSro. Bl 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 

%* Uaojol the loUomns books ue w«U ft&pted loi' Bchool Prizes. 
Afohrliu. Tnnslatod into EDgliifa PioH by F. A. Pftley, M.A. 

SwIUWoii. Sto. 7i.6d. 
Tmultted into English VeiBO by Amu Swanwick. Post 

Antliologia Oraca. A Belec tion of Choice Qreek Fo«try, with tlotea. 

Bf r. Bt. John Tliaakeni;. *th aiA Cluaptr ZtiHoiL ISmo. U ed 
Antbologia LaUna. A Selection o! Choice Latin Poetry, from 

KiBviiutoBo«t1iiiui,irithKotei. B. Rot. V. St. Jotm Tluckenv lE^lied 

ukd Cheaper EtUtloit. Iffao- ^ m- 
HoTkos. The OdcB and Carmen Sieonlare. In Englieh Terse by 

J. CoHlngton, U.A. StJiadilwn. Fmr.Sw. Si.U. 
The Satires and Epistles. In Englt^ Terse by J. Coning- 

toii,K.A. Sth edition. St. Hi. 
ninatiftted from Antique Oema by C. W. Mag, M.A. Tha 

teitreyiBodiritlilntrodBcticpabTH. A. J.KBnro, M.A, LnrgeBvo. 11. li. 
Honwe's Odes. Engliehedandlmitatedby YBxionshandB. Edited 

1)7 C, W. F. Cooper. Crown Bto. 8«. 6d. 

Utms Etoneniei, sive Giimiinviti Stoutt Conditorvm DoleotTi. 

Br fiichard Okea. 2 Toli. Sro. VSt. 
ProporUna. Terse translationB from Bod: T., nith rerised Latin 
Teit. Bj 7. A. Paler, ^A. Fcap. Sfii. 3a. 

PUto. QorgiaB. Translated by B. M. Cop«, H.A. 8to. 7>. 

Philebna. Translated by F. A. Foley, M.A. SmaUSfO. 4i. 

Theatetna. Tiinalated^F.A.Paley.M.A. SmallBTo, 4*. 

Analysis and Index of uis Dislognes. By Dr. Day. Post 

BsddeiidA Saddlta : Passages from English Poetry, \Tith a Latin 

Terse fnouliMon, By V. B. Orettoa, Crown gto. fe 
Babriiia Corolla in bortolis Bepn Soholn Balopiensis contexueront 

tree Tiri Eoribm legeodia. Bdltlo teitie- 8ra. 6t. Gd. 
SertoBt OBrtbaafMium Floribns triam Secntoram Conieztum. By 

W, H. Broira. Sto. Ite. 
TheooTltiu. In English Terse, by C. 8. Calverley, M.A. Crown 

Bto. ' INew £dlt!m priparing. 

^tauulatlomi into English and Latin. By 0. S. Calrerley, H.A. 

Ports™. 7>. SJ. 
ByB. C.Jebb, H.A.; H. JbAbob, M.A., and W. K. OBn«y, 

SLA, On)1Tn8T0.8«. 
into Oreek and Latin Terse, fc E. C. lebb. 4to, doft 

gUt. 10.. Bd. 

Between Whlleir. Translations by B. H. Eenoeay. 2nd Effiflon 

ntlaea. OnninSyo. 8>. l ,.,.„, GoO'Mc 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

1. LmUa OraiBiiiar. By Albeit HttrkueM. Post Svo. 6«. 

By T.E.Ke7,MJk. 6th Tfaoiuaiid. Post Sto. St. 

A'Short LaUn Qrammar for Bohoola. By T. H. Key, . 

F.E.B. UthKdiaQn, Portflyo. St, 6d. 
A Guide to the OhoUa of CHaaatoal BbcAe. By J. B. U«;or, 

BsTised Edition. CrQwnSro. 3>. 
The Theatre of the OneHa. Bj J. W. Donaldwni, D.D. 

Edition. F«t8>0. St. 

Eelghtler's Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th EdiCioD 
A. Dtotionary of Latin and Qnek Quotations. Bj' H. T. ] 

FtwtSra. St. With Indai Twbonun, 6l 

± Eistory of Roman Uteratnre. By W. S. TeoSel, Profes 

the Uol-renlt; of Tabingeo. B; W. Wagser, Fh.D. S tdId. Demj 8t< 

Stodeot'B Guide to the Unlvenlty of Cambridge. 4tli Ei 
■ ■ " " - partl.i«.M.j P«rts^(oa.l<.e«eh. 



revised. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Laun AcHiidenoa. By the BeT. P. Frost, M.A. 1$. 

ZiaUn YenlfloaUon. If. 

Kotabllla Queedam; or the Principal Tanaaa at nKot o 

Trregulor Sreek Verba and Elemflntorj Qraek, Latin, and FienoJ 

Btmetion. TSbw Edition. It. 

niohmond Bulea fbr the Ovldias DiiUob, •tc B7 3. 

The Prinolples of EAttD Syntax. U. 

Greek Verb*. A CobJogue of Verbs, Irregnlaiuid Dafective ; 
leading forma tlons, tonsea, and inHoilonA, with Paradigma fot oonjflf 
Unlsi tor formation of lenses, Ao. Ik. Bj J. B. Baird,T.C.D. £1. ( 

ai:«ek Aooents (Notei on). Bj A. Bany. I>-D. NewEditiar 

Bomerlo Dlalent. Ita Leading FonnB and PecnUaritieB. Bj 
Baird, T.C.Q. New Edition, b; W. O. KntbeifonL la. 

Greek Aooldenoe. By the Bev. P. Fioet, M.A. New Edition 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIE 

■Whltworth's Choioe and Chanoe. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vi 
UaDowell'a EsercissB on EuoUd and in Modem Oeoir 

3rd Edition. 61. 
Vyvjan's Trigonometry. 3s. 6d. [Just pull 

.Tarloi's Gfiometr; of Cimlaa. EletDentary. Sid Xditkn. 4 
Aldls's Solid Geometry. Srd Gdilioc. 6<. 
iGarliett's Etementarr Dynamics. 2Dd Edition. 6t. 
— — Heat, an XlemeiUaiy Treatise. 2itdEdilioQ. 3«. i 
Walton's Elementary Mechanics (Problems in). andEditio 



Mduai^ottal Worlu. 7 

OAMBRIDQE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Strie* of BUmeniaTy TrtatUu for the mm of BtHdaOt in tit 
Vnivtriititt, Schoolt, «t)4 CaadidaUtfor the JPviilie 
JExonnialioiH. Fca^ Svo. 
AilUiinetlo. ByIteT.C.ElBee,M.A. Foap. Svo. lOthEdit. it.U. 
Algabn. B7 the lUv. 0. EImb, M.&. 6a>B(UL 4i. 
AHHameOa. B7 A. Wiigle;, U.A. St. fid. 
A Frognuive Gonne of Examples. With AoBvera. B; 

J.WBtMm,M.A. Btli Edition. Iti.Sd. 
Algebra. ProgreBsiTe Conru of Biamples. Bt B^t. W. F. 

H'lIkhHl,U.A.,uiilB.PnmdsBiiilth,ll.A. EndEdltlm, Si.Sd. WiCb 

Aiuwsn. M.gd. 

Flmne Astronomr, An IntrodaothD to. B7 P. T. Main, M.A. 

4t)i ICditlon. **. 
OOBlo Seotlonji treataS Gametfieallr. B7 W. H. Besont, MjL 

4tb Edition. it.ai. BolutinatotheEuiDplca. 4<. 
Xlemsntar; Oonlo Seotlooa treated Geometrioallr, B; W. E. 

Bwwit. U.A. [In tU IVm. 

SUtloB, Elementorr. By Ber. E. Ooedirin, D J). 2nd Edit. Sa. 
HrdroataUoi, Blementwy. B; W. H. Besont, M.A. lOtbEdit. At. 
ICcouiurfttkai, An Elemental; Tieatiw on. ByB.T.Mo(n:e,M.A. Gi. 
Kcwton'a PilDolpU, The Pint T]ue« Sections of, vith an Appen- 
dix : and ttu Hiatk Uid IBnnitb Bentianj. Bt J. H. Stmh, H.A. Sth 

Editiaiii.lrP.I.MiumU.A. ta. 
. TrlgonometFT. Elamanlaiy. By T. P. Hndson, M.A. 8<. M. 
OpflM, QeomebrieaL With Answeit. By W. a Aldie, H.A. St. U. 
AiutlTtloal Oeometry for Schools. ByT.O.Vjvyan. SidBdit. 4>.Gd. 
Oreek TeitRment, Companion to the. B; A. C. Banett, A.M. 

4tli EditiDn, reiieed. Fcap. 8ro, St. 
Book of Oommon PrttTer, An Historical and Exptanatot? Treatise 

onthB. Bj-W. G-. Hnmpliry, B.D. 8th Edition. Ftup. 8vo. *.6il. 

Hnalo, Text-book of. By H. C. BtmiBter. !Kh Edit reriacd. 6t. 
Concise Histoiy of. By Bev. E. O. Bonavia Hunt, B. Moa. 

Oion. Sth Edition rarl»d. Sa. Sd, 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

8ct foTtgoing Seriei. 

QCOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Small Sto. 

■ cf EuoUd. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. Svo, 4t. 6i. 

■-.■ — Ifaa First Six Booke, with Commentary liy Dr. Ltiduez. 
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« Ui'JEuoUd'B Ktemabtt^JBTJ 

FcBp.BM. te; On Cards, in CAse, 5i 

Bxerciaee on Euclid ftudln Modem Oeometiy. BjJ.UoDoi 

B.A. On>imSn>. SnI Trililinn rSTliied. Ss. 
aeomeMoBl Conic SecUonx, B7 W. H. Beaant, U.A. 4th I 

lb 6i Bolntioo tg tho Kiamplea, 4j. 

Elementary QeometilCBl Conio Baotloiu. Bj W. H. Bei 
M.4. [I.Uh-, 

Elementary Oeometry of Conlca. By C. Tayior, D.D. 3rd I 
Bro.ta.ea. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geometry of Cot 

Bj C. Tttjlur. M.A. 8vo. 15i. 

ScluHonB of G«om«b4oal Problema, pioposGd at St, Jo 

CoUege (ram isao to 184e. Bj T. Oukio. H.A. S'O. 12s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 



Elementary Trigonometry. B; T. P. Hodson, M.A. St. M. 
An Elementary Treatise on Ifensuradon. Bj C. T. M< 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
An ^troduoUon to AmtlyHoal Plana Qeomatry. By. 'n 

Tumbnll, M..A. Svo. lit. 

FroblemB on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Gaomi 

Bf W. WaltoD, 1£.A. Sto. ISi. 

TrlllnaEU' Co-ordinates, and Uodem Analytical Oeomstr 

nVo DlraenBians. B7 W. A. IThitn-orth, U.A. Gio. lb. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. 8. A 

U.A. £ad BdiCion tensed. 8vo. Sa. 

Elementary Treatise on the Dlfbrentiol Caloulufl. Bj 

O'Brian, M,A. 8vo. 10.. Sd. 

Elllptlo FuiiatlonB, Elementary TreaUae on. By A. Cnyley, 1 



MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSGPH' 

StatloB, Elementary. By H. GooJwin, D.D. Feap. Bro. 

Edition. S.. 
DynamloB, A Treatise on El«mentai7. By W. GaraeU, '. 

2nd Edition. Crown Bra. 6*. 
Elementary Ueobonics, Frobletns in. By "W. Wilton, M.A 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6a. 
Ttteoretioal Uaeliaiilos, FroblmiB in. By W. Wsltcm. Sai 

FBTiaed and enlarged. Denuf 8T0. IiSl. 

L, Goosk- 



Edileaiwnai Whrkt, 9 

^diMtaUoi. B;W.H.B«aut,IiLA.. Fo^.8to. 10tti;Editi(ni. 4*. 
ErdromectumlM, A Treatise on. B7 W. H. Besant, ILX. 8to. 

Kew EditlOD nriHd. lOi. Ad. 

Drnuuloi of a Tftrtlole, A TiMtiM on Um. B7W.H.BeBant,U.A. - 

[Pwpariiij. 
OpOoa, Oeometrieia. Bj W. B. Aldis, U.A. Foap. Sro. St. M. 
Donble RethutUon, k Chapter on Freanel's Tbeot; of. By W. S. 

iUii, H.A. Bn. El. . 
Esftt, An Elementary Tceatiae on. By W. Oaniett, M.A. Crown 
. BfV. and Edition nTiad. Si. K 

Htwton'i Prlnoipla, The Fint Three S«otions ot, with an Appea- 

dii; &nd the ninth aort Kleienth BectlDim. Br J. H. Emu, V.A. ^ 
Bdltion. Editod br P. T. U&lii, K.A. 4l 
Aatraoamr, An Intiodaotkni to Flan*. Bf P. I. Uain, V.A< 
Fc^. Sto, ololb. U. 

Afltrccomr, pTOfticalandBpheneaL ByB.Main,liLA 8v«. 14«: 

Aatfonomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ■ AdTomemie 
Plijii([w'-]fBlat Bj U. OoodviB, D.D. Bto. SkSd. 

Pom iCathematlM and Natorsl PhUooophr, A OompendiQin of 

EWit* and Foimnln in. Br a. R. fimaUer. 2nd Bditkio, reviced br 
J. UsDowaU, K.A. Fc^ 6Ta.Sa.ed. 

Elemantary Courae of Mathamatloa. By B. Goodniu, £>.D. 

ethSdiUoa. avD. We. 

Problsma and Kxamples, adapted to the ' Eleiuentaiy Conise of 

VatliBinaticB.' 3rd Edition. Sto. St 

SoluUona of Qoodwla'a CoUeotlon of Froblema and Ezamplw. 

By W. W. Uatt, H.A. 3rd Edition, rsriied luid enlar:^, Sro. 9f. 

Pure ilattaemaUiM, Elementary Eiarapli» in. By 7. Taylor. 8va. 

71. Bd. 

Keohanlos of Conatmotlon. With namoronB Eiamples. By 

B. Fenwlok, F.ILA.S. Sco. Ui. 

Pure and AppHad ColoiUaUoii, Notea on 1^ PtiueipleB of. By 

Bar. I. ChoUIi, H.A DemyBro. Ub 
fbTBloi, The Mathsmatical Frmciple ot. By Bev. J.Challia, M A, 
Demy 9to. St. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 



1. DyetDg and TIbbus Frlnting, By W, Crookea, FJt.8. 

[h Ou prta. 

2. mn and Steal. ByFrolA. S.Houbiigtni.ot'EiBg'aCdltst. 

3. OottMt Ifanufaoture. By lUcli^rd Marsdeni Esq.i of Han- 

4. TelesraphB and Telapliones. By W. H. Prceco, F.E.S. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, Ste. 



Old Bom*. A HkndbocA ba TckveUari. By B. Bam, MJU 

With UBpa and Pluu. Dem^Sro. lOi.&l. 
Jfodem Borfpa. By Dr. T. H, Dyer, and Edition, reriaed bjicI 

nmtininJ. SioU. DeinjaT*. 2I.lSi.6d. 

TtaaHlBtorr of the Kings Of Roma. ByDr.T.H.D;eT. eT0.16(. 

B7 

Anaknt 'AUmus: its Histo^, Topography, tuid BeouuBB. Bf 

t.S.Djer. Supflr-ToyiJ 8ro. Clotb. 11.5a. 
Vba DetAlna of tli« Bofoaa RepnbUo. By 9. Long. 6 Tolt, 

en. ULvuik 
A HUt^ry of Snglftnd daring Ut« Hafly and Hiddlo Ages. B7 

C. H. FaanoD. ILA. ftid SiUUdb ntlied aal eslwiBd. 8to. VcL I, 

Ifli. ToL U. U>. 
HUtorioal Mapa of England. By 0. H. FeiLrsoD. Folia 2nd 

Editiin nvlBed. 3U til. 



7 of the Thirty Yean' Peace, ISIS-IG. By Harriet Mat' 
■iL i Tols. 3l M. eatib, 

Y &. Bowea; 4Ui 



Bglnhard'i Life of Earl the Oreat (Charlemagne). Tiansktad 
with Note*. bjW.Hl*latBr.M.A.,B.O.L. OcoimSro. *.. 6d. 

OnUlMB of Indian History. B7 A. W. fioe^ea. Small post 

Bm Si. M. 
The Slemanta of Oanena HUtory. By ProL Tytter. New 
Kdltlon, brought down to 197^ Small poit Sro. 3t. Sd. 

ATLASES. 
An AOaa of Oistriwl Q«ograpliy. 31 Haps, By W. Hn^i^t 

uid 6. Long, H.A. KawBdiUoo. Impoiial 8to. 12i. Sd. 
A arammar-Bohool Atlas of ClaSBloal Qeography' Ten Hapa 

HlaotAd from th< nboTB. MawEditlDii. Imperial 8to. St. 
IlTst Olaialoal Maps. ^ the Itev. J. Tate, M.A. Srd Edition. 

ImpBriil Sto. ?•. 6<. 

StUidardLlbraTyAtlaBafOlaaBlealaeogmpliy. Inip.8TO.7i.8ii. 



Edueatkmal Works. 



PHILOLOGY. 

JIONABT OF TH] 

^h Alv«adiOM Mid 70 idditwiul pB#n it iuutn' 



-WSBSTSB'B SIOTIONABT OF TEH ENQLISH X.AN- 
QQAaE. With I>r. Kutas'i Btrmolwr. 1 toI.. IRSi Piwn, SOW Ilhu. 

tnUau. Hi. With AimadiOM Mid 70 -•"'•■'• — ' -■ '"— »— 

tiaBi,Ul>FigM,Sl " 



■ Xaa kMinumou. XMUiaSunoBUiT hzaxt.' — Qiuilirlii JMm. ]0S. 
ProapaotiUM, wltk vesunen ;ags>. podi f ne on mpiduation. 

Haw DtotUoiarf ^ Um SogUsb Lanauags. Combuiiug Explfto- 

•tloit niti EtTmologT, uid oo^oiuly illoBtnted ttf QooUtlons Iiom tha 
but AatborltiH. Bt Dr. KiaiUirdsDii. Nan (hVtimi. irich a Bapplsnteiit. 
% TOti. tto. 41. 14>. ti.: hiU nuna, 91. ISi. Si.; nuXa, «. 1ft. Bupplsmeot 
iVU»t^. Mo. Ui. 

AdStd. Edit, without Cha QuDUtioni, ISi.; halt ruHin, SOk.j ruui>,24>. 
Sapplementary Bugliill GIowhut. Oocttining l!i.000 Words and 
MwuuDga accarrinH In Envliiih LitfiVhtarffi not fonnd in any other 
Dlottonuj. BtT.L.O. DaVJea. Den^Bra. Mt. 

SioUonajy of Corrupted Words. B^BeT.A.S.Pftlmer. [iniixprai. 
Brief HleU»7 of the Ki^Uah lAnguage. fi^ PioL Jatoes Bai^ttj, 
LL.D., Yala OoUxa. FcBp. Sro. 1*. 

Tlur iaem«iita of Uie KinllBb Tangqag*. B; E. Aduus, FltJ). 

UthSdition. fortSio. 1l 6d. 
PhllologbMl EeaayB. By T. H. Ke;, M.A., F.B.S. Sro. 10<. f^. 
Xikngiusfl, lU Origin bhA DMdcvraent. By T. B. K«7, MJL, 

?.B.e. Sto. 141. 

fijtkcoiymB uuL Antonjisifl of tta^ TflBtflirii Liimsiui^* Bj Ajoh- 

aMWonEbnlth. Snd Kditiaii. Portftio. b. 
Spumynui Dlaarlmlnated. By Arohdaaeou Smith. DamySro. lb. 
Bible BngllHh. By T. L. O. Daviea, 6i. 

Ths Queen's Hiigllsta. A Man o ill of Idiom and nsaga. By the 
Ian Dgnii Altord. SIh Editiou. Fnp. Bio. fa. 

litTmolosioEd OloBsar; of iiearly 2600 Eugllih Words de- 

riTSd Irom tha Qr»k. Bj the K«t. E. J. Bo;oe. Faw. Sre. 3i. 6d. 
A SfriAo arammar. By Q. Fhillipa, DJ). 3rd Edition, enlarged. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Monun Teitftmentum aneonia, Teitiu StepbaiuDi, 1560. By 

Y. H. BorlTenar, A.M.. LL.D. Bew Edition. 16mo. 4a. M. Also ob 
WtltbigB«u, with Wide UubId. BUf-bonnd. ISa. 

Oodox Been OantabrigleiMli. 4ta. 36t. 

1. TttU OolUtlon of Ui« Oodez SlnaiUotu with the Beoeived Text 

of tlie How lutuoeati nlth Ccilual Introdootum. Sod Bditioa, leviwd. 

Te^. 8*0. Si. 

A FUn InbodsoUon to the CriUidnti of the Kew Teitament 

With Port? pMiriinllM ftron AnelBnt ItMiajariiita. aodBdltiaB. Sn. Ul 

■Iz LMtntM oD tb« Text of tbe M»w TMtUMot For Bng^ 

BMdsn. 0»«b9to. ti. l ,.,.„, Gou>Mc 
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'The New Teitameot for Xn ' 

D.D. VoL I. Part 1. Srd Bdi 
Vol. U. Part 1. 2nd Edit. ISi. 
The Qreek Teatamant. Bj 
Edit. IL 81. VoL n. «th Kdil 
Pmrt 1. 4th adit. 18>. Tol. IV 

Companion to tbo Onek ' 

lib Bdition, nTiwd. Fotp.Si 

"The Book of FbbJidb. k Ne' 

Bj tlie VeTT BeT, J. I. Bl«iiu 
1&. T(d.II.ltliBdit.l6i. 

Abridged for Schools, 

SMorj of tha ArtUiIea of 
Edition. PortBTo. 5a. 

HlatoTT of the Creeds. B; 

OramSio. 7ii.6d. 



Common Prayer. Bt Bjr 
SnuUportSva. tt.i<L 

Tha New Table of Leiiona 

B.D. Foip. li. ed. 

A OommentMy on the Oo 

Dafi of the CLriBtlan Ydh. 

3>oli.SvD. Sti. Soldupum 
Conunentary on the Eplst 

Dsyi or the Chriitinn Y«u. I 

upuHlsl;. 
OommentoTf on Uio Aota. 

Notes on the Cat^ahlsm. £ 

CateohetJoal Hinta and He 
Bditlon, rerisad. Pcsp. 2k t 

Examination Papers on Ri 
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